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MY BOYHOOD 
PART I 
BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


Eight years before his death, Mr. Burroughs was urged by his son Julian to set 


down some chapters descriptive of his early life. 


It is this autobiographical record 


of Mr. Burroughs’ boyhood and youth which Harper’s Magazine is now privileged to 
give to its readers in this and subsequent issues. 


My pear Jurian,—You ask me to 
give you some account of my life—how 
it was with me, and now in my seventy- 
sixth year I find myself in the mood 
to do so. You know enough about me 
to know that it will not be an exciting 
narrative or of any great historical value. 
It is mainly the life of a country man 
and a rather obscure man of letters, lived 
in eventful times indeed, but largely 
lived apart from the men and events 
that have given character to the last 
three-quarters of a century. Like tens 
of thousands of others, I have been a 
spectator of, rather than a participator 
in, the activities of the times in which 
I have lived. My life, like your own, 
has been along the by-paths rather 
than along the great public highways. I 
have known but few great men and have 
played no part in any great public 
events—not even in the Civil War which 
I lived through and in which my duty 
plainly called me to take part. Iama 
man who recoils from noise and strife, 
even from fair competition, and who 
likes to see his days “linked each to each”’ 
by some quiet, congenial occupation. 


The first seventeen years of my life 
were spent on the farm where I was born 
(1837-1854); the next ten years I was 
a teacher in rural district schools (1854— 
1864); then I was for ten years a govern- 
ment clerk in Washington (1864-1873); 
then in the summer of 1873, while a 
national bank examiner and bank re- 
ceiver, I purchased the small fruit farm 
on the Hudson where you were brought 
up and where I have since lived, culti- 
vating the land for marketable fruit and 
the fields and woods for nature litera- 
ture, as you well know. I have gotten 
out of my footpaths a few times and 
traversed some of the great highways of 
travel—have been twice to Europe, go- 
ing only as far as Paris (1871 and 1882) 
—the first time sent to London by the 
government with three other men to 
convey fifty million dollars’ worth of 
bonds to be refunded; the second time 
going with my family on my own ac- 
count. I was a member of the Harriman 
expedition to Alaska in the summer of 
1899, going as far as Plover Bay on the 
extreme northeast part of Siberia. I was 
the companion of President Roosevelt 
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on a trip to Yellowstone Park in the 
spring of 1903. In the winter and spring 
of 1909 I went to California with two 
women friends and extended the journey 
to the Hawaiian Islands, returning home 
in June. In 1911 I again crossed the 
continent to California. I have camped 
and tramped in Maine and in Canada, 
and have spent part of a winter in Ber- 
muda and in Jamaica. This is an out- 
line of my travels. Ihave known but 
few great men. I met Carlyle in the 
company of Moncure Conway in London 
in November, 1871. I met Emerson 
three times—in 1863 at West Point; in 
1871 in Baltimore and Washington, 
where I heard him lecture, and at the 
Holmes birthday breakfast in Boston in 
1879. I knew Walt Whitman intimately 
from 1863 until his death in 1892. I have 
met Lowell and Whittier, but not Long- 
fellow or Bryant; I have seen Lincoln, 
Grant, Sherman, Early, Sumner, Gar- 
field, Cleveland, and other notable men 
of those days. I heard Tyndall deliver 
his course of lectures on Light in Wash- 
ington in 1870 or ’71, but missed seeing 
Huxley during his visit here. I dined 
with the Rossettis in London in 1871, but 
was not impressed by them, nor they 
by me. I met Matthew Arnold in New 
York and heard his lecture on Emerson. 
My books are, in a way, a record of my 
life—that part of it that came to flower 
and fruit in my mind. You could re- 
construct my days pretty well from those 
volumes. A writer who gleans his liter- 
ary harvest in the fields and woods reaps 
mainly where he has sown himself. He 
is a husbandman whose crop springs 
from the seed of his own heart. 

My life has been a fortunate one; I 
was born under a lucky star. It seems 
as if both wind and tide had favored me. 
I have suffered no great losses, or de- 
feats, or illness, or accidents, and have 
undergone no great struggles or priva- 


tions. I have had no grouch; I have not_ 


wanted the earth. I am pessimistic by 
night, but by day I am a confirmed opti- 
mist, and it is the days that have 
stamped my life. [have found this planet 
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a good corner of the universe to live in 
and I am not in a hurry to exchange 
it for any other. With this foreword I 
will begin the record in more detail. 


I have spoken of my good luck. It 
began in my being born on a farm, of 
parents in the prime of their days, and in 
humble circumstances. I deem it good 
luck, too, that my birth fell in April, a 
month in which so many other things 
find it good to begin life. Father prob- 
ably tapped the sugar bush about this 
time or a little earlier; the bluebird and 
the robin and song sparrow may have 
arrived that very day. New calves were 
bleating in the barn and young lambs 
under the shed. There were earth- 
stained snowdrifts on the hillside, and 
along the stone walls and through the 
forests that covered the mountains the 
coat of snow showed unbroken. The 
fields were generally bare and the frost 
was leaving the ground. The stress of 
winter was over and the warmth of 
spring began to be felt in the air. I had 
come into a household of five children, 
two girls and three boys, the oldest ten 
years and the youngest two. One had 
died in infancy, making me the seventh 
child. Mother was twenty-nine and 
father thirty-five, a medium-sized, freck- 
led, red-haired man, showing very 
plainly the Celt or Welsh strain in his 
blood, as did mother, who was a Kelly 
and of Irish extraction on the paternal 
side. I had come into a family of neither 
wealth nor poverty as those things were 
looked upon in those days, but a family 
dedicated to hard work winter and sum- 
mer in paying for and improving a large 
farm, in a country of wide, open valleys 
and long, broad-backed hills and gentle 
flowing mountain lines; very old geo- 
logically, but only one generation from 
the stump in the history of the settle- 
ment. Indeed, the stumps lingered in 
many of the fields late into my boyhood, 
and oneof my tasks in the dry, mid-spring 
weather was to burn these stumps—an 
occupation I always enjoyed because the 
adventure of it made play of the work. 
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The climate was severe in winter, 
the mercury often dropping to thirty 
degrees below, though we then had 
no thermometer to measure it, and the 
summers, at an altitude of two thou- 
sand feet, cool and salubrious. The soil 
was fairly good, though encumbered 
with the laminated rock and stones of 
the Catskill formation, which the old ice 
sheet had broken and shouldered and 
transported about. About every five or 
six acres had loose stones and rock 
enough to put a rock-bottomed wall 
around it and still leave enough in and 
on the soil to worry the plowman and the 
mower. All the farms in that section 
reposing in the valleys and bending up 
and over the broad-backed hills are 
checker boards of stone walls, and the 
right-angled fields, in their many colors 
of green and brown and yellow and red, 
give a striking, maplike appearance to 
the landscape. Good crops of grain, such 
as rye, oats, buckwheat, and yellow 
corn, are grown, but grass is the most 
natural product. It is a grazing country 
and the dairy cow thrives there, and her 
products are the chief source of the in- 
comes of the farms. 

I had come into a home where all the 
elements were sweet; the water and the 
air as good as there are in the world, and 
where the conditions of life were of a 
temper to discipline both mind and 
body. The settlers of my part of the 
Catskills were largely from Connecticut 
and Long Island, coming in after or near 
the close of the Revolution, and with a 
good mixture of Scotch emigrants. 

My great-grandfather, Ephram Bur- 
roughs, came with his family of eight or 
ten children from near Danbury, Con- 
necticut, and settled in the town of 
Stamford shortly after the Revolution. 
He died there in 1818. My grandfather, 
Eden, came into the town of Roxbury, 
then a part of Ulster County. 

I had come into a land flowing with 
milk, if not with honey. The maple 
syrup may very well take the place of the 
honey. The sugar maple was the domi- 


nant tree in the woods and the maple 
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sugar the principal sweetening used 
in the family. Maple, beech, and birch 
wood kept us warm in winter, and pine 
and hemlock timber made from trees 
that grew in the deeper valleys formed 
the roofs and the walls of the houses. 
The breath of kine early mingled with 
my own breath. From my earliest mem- 
ory the cow was the chief factor on the 
farm and her products the main source 
of the family income; around her re- 
volved the haying and the harvesting. 
It was for her that we toiled from early 
July until late August, gathering the hay 
into the barns or into the stacks, mowing 
and raking it by hand. That was the 
day of the scythe and the good mower, 
of the cradle and the good cradler, of the 
pitchfork and the good pitcher. With 
the modern agricultural machinery the 
same crops are gathered now with less 
than half the outlay of human energy, 
but the type of farmer seems to have 
deteriorated in about the same propor- 
tion. The third generation of farmers in 
my native town are much like the third 
steeping of tea, or the third crop of corn 
where no fertilizers have been used. 
The large, picturesque, and original 
characters who improved the farms and 
paid for them are about all gone, and 
their descendants have deserted the 
farms or are distinctly of an inferior 
type. The farms keep more stock and 
yield better crops, owing to the amount 
of imported grain consumed upon them, 
but the families have dwindled or gone 
out entirely, and the social and the 
neighborhood spirit is not the same. No 
more huskings or quiltings, or apple 
cuts, or raisings, or “bees” of any sort. 
The telephone and the rural free deliv- 
ery have come and the automobile and 
the daily newspaper. The roads are bet- 
ter, communication quicker, and the 
houses and barns more showy, but the 
men and the women, and especially the 
children, are not there: The towns and 
the cities are now coloring and dominat- 
ing the country which they have de- 
pleted of its men, and the rural districts 
are becoming a faded replica of town life. 
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The farm work to which I was early 
called upon to lend a hand, as I have 
said, revolved around the dairy cow. 
Her paths were in the fields and woods, 
her sonorous voice was upon the hills, 
her fragrant breath was upon every 
breeze. She was the center of our indus- 
tries. To keep her in good condition, 
well pastured in summer and well housed 
and fed in winter, and the whole dairy up 
to its highest point of efficiency—to this 
end the farmer directed his efforts. It 
was an exacting occupation. In summer 
the day began with the milking and 
ended with the milking, and in winter 
it began with the foddering and ended 
with the foddering, and the major part 
of the work between and during both 
seasons had for its object, directly or 
indirectly, the well-being of the herd. 
Getting the cows and turning away the 
cows in summer was usually the work of 
the younger boys; the turning them out 
of the stable and putting them back in 
winter was usually the work of the older. 
The foddering them from the stack in 
the field in winter also fell to the lot of 
the older members of the family. 

In milking we all took a hand when 
we had reached the age of about ten 
years, mother and my sisters usually do- 
ing their share. At first we milked the 
cows in the road in front of the house, 
setting the pails of milk on the stone- 
work; later we milked them in a yard in 
the orchard behind the house, and of 
late years the milking is done in the 
stable. Mother said that when they 
first came upon the farm, as she sat milk- 
ing a cow in the road one evening, she 
saw a large, black animal come out of 
the woods out where the clover meadow 
now is, and cross the road and disappear 
in the woods on the other side. Bears 
sometimes carried off the farmers’ hogs 
in those days, boldly invading the pens 
to do so. My father kept about thirty 
cows of the Durham breed; now the 
dairy herds are made up of Jersey or 
Holsteins. Then the product that went 
to market was butter, now it is milk. 
Then the butter was made on the farm 
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by the farmer’s wife or the hired girl, 
now it is made in the creameries by men. 
My mother made most cf the butter for 
nearly forty years, packing thousands of 
tubs and firkins of it in that time. The 
milk was set in tin pans on a rack in the 
milk house for the cream to rise, and 
as soon as the milk clabbered it was 
skimmed. About three o’clock in the 
afternoon during the warm weather 
mother would begin skimming the milk, 
carrying it pan by pan in the big cream 
pan, where with a quick movement of a 
case knife the cream was separated from 
the sides of the pan, the pan tilted on the 
edge of the cream pan, and the heavy 
mantle of cream, in folds or flakes, slid 
off into the receptacle and the thick milk 
emptied into pails to be carried to the 
swill barrel for the hogs. 

I used to help mother at times by 
handing her the pans of milk from 
the rack and emptying the pails. 
Then came the washing of the pans 
at the trough, at which I also often 
aided her by standing the pans up to dry 
and sun on the big bench. Rows of dry- 
ing tin pans were always a noticeable 
feature about farmhouses in those days, 
also the churning machine attached to 
the milk house, and the sound of the 
wheel propelled by the “old churner”’— 
either a big dog or a wether sheep. Every 
summer morning by eight o’clock the 
old sheep or the old dog was brought and 
tied to his task upon the big wheel. 
Sheep were usually more unwilling 
churners than dogs. They rarely ac- 
quired any sense of duty or obedience as 
a dog did. This endless walking and 
getting nowhere very soon called forth 
vigorous protests. The churner would 
pull back, brace himself, choke, and stop 
the machine; one churner threw himself 
off and was choked to death before he 
was discovered. I remember when the 
old hatchel from the day of flax dressing, 
fastened to a board, did duty behind the 
old churner, spurring him up with its 
score or more of sharp teeth when he 
settled back to stop the machine. “‘Run 
and start the old sheep,” was a command 
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we heard less often after that. He could 
not long hold out against the pressure of 
that phalanx of sharp points upon his 
broad rear end. , 

The churn dog was less obdurate and 
perverse, but he would sometimes hide 
away as the hour of churning approached 
and we would have to hustle around to 
find him. But we had one dog that 
seemed to take pleasure in the task and 
would go quickly to the wheel when told 
to and finish his task without being tied. 
In the absence of both dog and sheep, I 
have a few times taken their place on 
the wheel. In winter and early spring 
there was less cream to churn and we 
did it by hand, two of us lifting the 
dasher together. Heavy work for even 
big boys, and when the stuff was re- 
juctant and the butter would not come 
sometimes until the end of an hour, the 
task tried our mettle. Sometimes it 
would not gather well after it had come, 
then some deft handling of the dasher 
was necessary. 

I never tired of seeing mother lift the 
great masses of golden butter from the 
churn with her ladle and pile them up 
in the big butter bowl, with the drops of 
buttermilk standing upon them as if they 
were sweating from the ordeal they had 
been put through. Then the working 
and the washing of it to free it from the 
milk, and the final packing into tub or 
firkin, its fresh odor in the air, what a 
picture it was! How much of the virtue 
of the farm went each year into those 
firkins! Literally the cream of the land. 
Ah, the alchemy of life, that in the bee 
can transform one product of those wild, 
rough fields into honey, and in the cow 
can transform another product into 
milk! 

The spring butter was packed into 
fifty-pound tubs to be shipped to market 
as fast as made. The packing into one- 
hundred-pound firkins to be held over 
till November did not begin till the cows 
were turned out to pasture in May. To 
have made forty tubs by that time and 
sold them for eighteen or twenty cents 
a pound was considered very satisfac- 


tory. Then to make forty or fifty firkins 
during the summer and fall and to get 
as good a price for it made the farmer's 
heart glad. When father first came on 
the farm in 1827, butter brought only 
twelve and fourteen cents per pound, but 
the price steadily crept up till in my 
time it sold from seventeen to eighteen 
and a half. The firkin butter was usually 
sold to a local butter buyer named 
Dowie. He usually appeared in early 
fall, always on horseback, having noti- 
fied father in advance. At the breakfast 
table father would say, “Dowie is com- 
ing to try the butter to-day.” 

“IT hope he will not try that firkin 
I packed that hot week in July,”’ mother 
would say. But very likely that was the 
one among others he would ask for. His 
long, half-round steel butter probe or 
tryer was thrust down the center of the 
firkin to the bottom, given a turn or two 
and withdrawn, its tapering cavity filled 
with a sample of every inch of butter in 
the firkin. Dowie would pass it rapidly 
to and fro under his nose, maybe some- 
times tasting it, then push the tryer back 
into the hole, then withdrawing it, leav- 
ing its core of butter where it found it. 
If the butter suited him, and it rarely 
failed to do so, he would make his offer 
and ride away to the next dairy. 

The butter had always to be delivered 
at a date agreed upon, on the Hudson 
River at Catskill. This usually took 
place in November. It was the event of 
the fall—two loads of butter, of twenty 
or more firkins each, to be transported 
fifty miles in a lumber wagon, each round 
trip taking about four days. The firkins 
had to be headed up and gotten ready. 
This job in my time usually fell to 
Hiram. He would begin the day before 
father was to start and have a load 
headed and placed in the wagon on time, 
with straw between the firkins so they 
would not rub. How many times I have 
heard those loads start off over the fro- 
zen ground in the morning before it was 
light! Sometimes a neighbor’s wagon 
would go slowly jolting by just after or 
just before father had started, but on 
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the same errand. Father usually took a 
bag of oats for his horses and a box of 
food for himself so as to avoid all need- 
less expenses. The first night would 
usually find him in Steel’s tavern in 
Greene County, halfway to Catskill. 
The next afternoon would find him at his 
journey’s end and by night unloaded at 
the steamboat wharf, his groceries and 
other purchases made and ready for an 
early start homeward in the morning. 
On the fourth night we were on the look- 
out for his return. Mother would be 
sitting, sewing by the light of her tallow 
dip, with one ear bent toward the road. 
She usually caught the sound of his 
wagon first. “There comes your father,” 
she would say, and Hiram or Wilson 
would quickly get and light the old tin 
lantern and stand ready on the stone- 
work to receive him and help put out the 
team. By the time he was in the house 
his supper would be going on the table; 
a cold pork stew, I remember, used to 
delight him on such occasions, and a cup 
of green tea. After supper his pipe, and 
the story of his trip told, with a list of 
family purchases, and then to bed. In 
a few days the second trip would be 
made. 

As his boys grew old enough, he gave 
each of them in turn a trip with 
him to Catskill. It was a great event in 
the life of each of us. When it came 
my turn I was probably eleven or twelve 
years old, and the coming event loomed 
big on my horizon. I was actually to 
see my first steamboat, the Hudson 
River, and maybe the steam cars. For 
several days in advance I hunted the 
woods for game to stock the provision 
box so as to keep down the expense. I[ 
killed my first partridge, and probably a 
wild pigeon or two and gray squirrels. 
Perched high on that springboard be- 
side father, my feet hardly touching the 
tops of the firkins, at the rate of about 
two miles per hour over rough roads in 
chilly November weather, I made my 
first considerable journey into the world. 
I crossed the Catskill Mountains and 
got that surprising panoramic view of 
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the land beyond from the top. At Cairo, 
where it seems we passed the second 
night, I disgraced myself in the morning, 
when father, after praising me to some 
bystanders, told me to get up in the 
wagon and drive the load out in the 
road. In my earnest effort to do so I ran 
foul of one side of the big door, and came 
near smashing things. Father was hu- 
miliated and I was dreadfully mortified. 
With the wonders of Catskill I was duly 
impressed, but one of my most vivid 
remembrances is a passage at arms (ver- 
bal) at the steamboat between father 
and old Dowie. The latter had ques- 
tioned the correctness of the weight of 
the empty firkins which was to be de- 
ducted as tare from the total weight. 
Hot words followed. Father said, 
“Strip it, strip it!’’ Dowie said, “I will,” 
and in a moment there stood on the 
scales the naked firkin of butter, sweat- 
ing drops of salt water. Which won I 
do not know. I only remember that 
peace soon reigned and Dowie continued 
to buy our butter. One other incident 
of that trip still sticks in my mind. I 
was walking along a street just at dusk, 
when I saw a drove of cattle coming. 
The drover, seeing me, called out, 
“Here, boy; turn those cows up that 
street!’ This was in my line; I was at 
home with cows, and I turned the drove 
up in fine style. As the man came along 
he said, ‘“* Well done,” and placed six big 
copper cents in my hand. Never was 
my palm more unexpectedly and more 
agreeably tickled. The feel of it is with 
me yet. 

At an earlier date than that of the 
accident in the old stone schoolhouse my 
head and body, too, got some severe 
bruises. One summer day when I could 
not have been more than three years old, 
my sister Jane and I were playing in the 
big attic chamber and amusing ourselves 
by lying across the vinegar keg and 
pushing it about the room with our feet. 
We came to the top of the steep stair- 
way that ended against the chamber door 
a foot or more above the kitchen floor, 
and I suppose we thought it would be fun 
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to take the stairway on the keg. At the 
brink of that stairway my memory be- 
comes a blank, and when I find myself 
again I am lying on the bed in the “ back 
bedroom” and the smell of camphor is 
rank in the room. How it fared with 
Jane I do not recall; the injury was 
probably not serious with either of us, 
but it is easy to imagine how poor 
mother must have been startled when 
she heard that racket on the stairs and 
the chamber door suddenly burst open, 
spilling two of her children, mixed up 
with the vinegar keg, out on the kitchen 
floor. Jane was more than two years 
my senior, and should have known 
better. 

Vivid incidents make a lasting im- 
pression. I recall what might have been 
a very serious accident had not my usual 
good luck attended me when I was a few 
years older. One autumn day I was with 
my older brothers in the corn lot, where 
they had gone with the lumber wagon to 
gather pumpkins. When they had got 
their load and were ready to start I 
planted myself on the load above the 
hind axle and let my legs hang down 
between the spokes of the big wheel. 
Luckily one of my brothers saw my 
perilous position just as the team was 
about to move and rescued me in time. 
Doubtless my legs would have been 
broken and maybe very badly crushed 
in a moment more. 

But such good fortune seems to 
have followed me always. One win- 
ter’s morning, as I stooped to put on 
one of my boots beside the kitchen 
stove at the house of a schoolmate 
with whom I had passed the night, 
my face came in close contact with the 
spout of the boiling teakettle. The 
scalding steam barely missed my eye 
and blistered my brow a finger’s breadth 
above it. With one eye gone, I fancy 


life would have looked quite different. 
Another time I was walking along one 
of the market streets of New York, when 
a heavy bale of hay, through the care- 
lessness of some workman, dropped from 
thirty or forty feet above me and struck 
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the pavement at my feet. I heard angry 
words over the mishap, spoken by 
some one above me, but I only said to 
myself, “Lucky again!’ I recall a bit 
of luck of a different kind when I was a 
Treasury clerk in Washington. I had 
started for the seashore for a week's 
vacation with a small roll of new green- 
backs in my pocket. Shortly after the 
train had left the station I left my seat 
and walked through two or three of the 
forward cars looking for a friend who 
had agreed to join me. Not finding him, 
I retraced my steps, and as I was passing 
along through the car next my own I 
chanced to see a roll of new bills on the 
floor near the end of a seat. Instinctively 
feeling for my own roll of bills and find- 
ing it missing, I picked up the money 
and saw at a glance that it was mine. 
The near-by passengers eyed me in sur- 
prise, and I suspect began to feel in their 
own pockets, but I did not stop to ex- 
plain and went to my seat startled but 
happy. I had missed my friend, but I 
might have missed something of more 
value to me just at that time. 

A kind of untoward fate seems in- 
herent in the characters of some per- 
sons and makes them the victims of all 
the ill luck on the road. Such a fate has 
not been mine; I have met all the good 
luck on the road. Some kindly influence 
has sent my best friends my way, or sent 
me their way. The best thing about me 
is that I have found a perennial interest 
in the common universal things which 
all may have on equal terms, and hence 
have found plenty to occupy and absorb 
me wherever I have been. If the earth 
and the sky are enough for one why 
should one sigh for other spheres? 


The old farm must have had at least 
ten miles of stone walls upon it, many of 
them built new by father from stones 
picked up in the fields, and many of them 
relaid by him, or, rather, by his boys 
and hired men. Father was not skillful 
at any sort of craft work. He was a 
good plowman, a good mower and crad- 
ler, excellent with a team of oxen draw- 
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ing rocks, and good at most general 
farm work, but not an adept at con- 
structing anything. Hiram was the me- 
chanical genius of the family. He was a 
good wall layer, and skillful with edged 
tools. It fell to his lot to make the sleds, 
the stone boats, the hay rigging, the ax 
helves, the flails, to mend the cradles 
and rakes, to build the haystacks, and 
once, I remember, he rebuilt the churn- 
ing machine. He was slow, but he hewed 
exactly to the line. Before and during 
my time on the farm father used to 
count on building forty or fifty rods of 
stone wall each year, usually in the 
spring and early summer. These were 
the only lines of poetry and prose father 
wrote. They are still very legible on the 
face of the landscape and cannot be 
easily erased from it. Gathered out of 
the confusion of nature, built up of frag- 
ments of the old Devonian rock and 
shale, laid with due regard to the wear 
and tear of time, well bottomed and 
well capped, establishing boundaries and 
defining possessions, etc., these lines of 
stone wall afford a good lesson in many 
things besides wall building. They are 
good literature and good philosophy. 
They smack of the soil; they have local 
color, they are a bit of chaos brought 
into order. When you deal with Nature 
only the square deal is worth while. How 
she searches for the vulnerable points in 
your structure, the weak places in your 
foundation, the defective material in 
your building! 

The farmer’s stone wall, when well 
built, stands about as long as he does. 
It begins to reel and look decrepit when 
he begins to do so. But it can be relaid 
and he cannot. One day I paused by the 
roadside to speak with an old man who 
was rebuilding a wall. “I laid this wall 
fifty years ago,” he said. ‘When it is 
laid up again I shall not have the job!” 
He had stood up longer than had his 
wall. 

A stone wall is the friend of all the 
wild creatures. It is a safe line of com- 
munication with all parts. of the land- 
scape. What do the chipmunks, red 
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squirrels, and weasels do in a country 
without stone fences? The woodchucks 
and the coons and foxes also use them. 

It was my duty as a farm boy to help 
pick up the stone and pry up the rocks. 
I could put the bait under the lever, even 
if my weight on top of it did not count 
for much. The slow, patient, hulky 
oxen, how they would kink their tails, 
hump their backs, and throw their 
weight into the bows when they felt a 
heavy rock behind them and father lifted 
up his voice and laid on the “gad”! It 
was a good subject for a picture which, 
I think, no artist has ever painted. How 
many rocks we turned out of their beds, 
where they had slept since the great ice 
sheet tucked them up there, maybe a 
hundred thousand years ago — how 
wounded and torn the meadow or pas- 
ture looked, bleeding, as it were, in a 
score of places, when the job was fin- 
ished! But the farther surgery of the 
plow and harrow, followed by the healing 
touch of the seasons, soon made all 
whole again. 

The work on the farm in those days 
varied little from year to year. In win- 
ter the care of the cattle, the cutting of 
the wood, and the threshing of the oats 
and rye, filled the time. From the age 
oi ten or twelve, till we were grown up, 
we went to school only in winter, doing 
the chores morning and evening, and 
engaging in general work every other 
Saturday, which was a holiday. Often 
my older brothers would have to leave 
school by three o’clock to get home to 
put up the cows in my father’s absence. 
Those school days, how they come back 
to me!—the long walk cross lots through 
the snow—choked fields and woods, our 
narrow path so often obliterated by a 
fresh fall of snow; the cutting winds, the 
bitter cold, the snow squeaking beneath 
our frozen cowhide boots; our trousers’ 
legs often tied down with tow strings to 
keep the snow from pushing them up 
above our boot tops; the wide, open, 
white landscape with its faint black lines 
of stone wall when we had passed the 
woods and began to dip down into West 
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Settlement Valley; the Smith boys and 
Bouton boys and Dart boys, afar off, 
threading the fields on their way to 
school, their forms etched on the white 
hillsides, one of the bigger boys, Ria 
Bouton, who had many chores to do, 
morning after morning running the 
whole distance, so as not to be late; the 
red schoolhouse in the distance by the 
roadside with the dark spot in its center 
made by the open door of the entryway; 
the creek in the valley, often choked with 
anchor ice, which our path crossed and 
into which I one morning slumped, 
reaching the schoolhouse with my 
clothes freezing upon me and the water 
gurgling in my boots; the boys and 
girls there, Jay Gould among them, 
two-thirds of them now dead and the 
living scattered from the Hudson to the 
Pacific; the teachers, now all dead; the 
studies, the games, the wrestlings, the 
baseball—all these things and more pass 
before me as I recall those long-gone 
days. Two years ago I hunted up one of 
those schoolmates in California whom I 
had not seen for over sixty years. She 
was my senior by seven or eight years, 
and I had a boy’s remembrance of her 
fresh sweet face, her kindly eyes and 
gentle manners. I was greeted by a 
woman of eighty-two, with dimmed sight 
and dulled hearing, but instantly I 
recognized some vestiges of the charm 
and sweetness of my elder schoolmate of 
so long ago. No cloud was on her mind 
or memory, and for an hour we again 
lived among the old people and scenes. 

What a roomful of pupils, many of 
them young men and women, there were 
during those winters, thirty-five or forty 
each day! In late years there are never 
more than five or six. The fountains of 
population are drying up more rapidly 
than are our streams. Of that generous 
roomful of young people, many became 
farmers, a few became business men, 
three or four became professional men, 
and only one, so far as I know, took to 
letters; and he, judged by his environ- 
ment and antecedents, the last one you 


would have picked out for such a career. 
Vou. CXLIV.—No. 860.—19 


You might have seen in Jay Gould’s 
Jewish look, bright scholarship, and 
pride of manners some promise of an un- 
usual career; but in the boy of his own 
age whom he was so fond of wrestling 
with and of having go home with him 
at night, but whose visits he would never 
return, what was there indicative of the 
future? Surely not much that I can now 
discover. Jay Gould, who became a sort 
of Napoleon of finance, early showed a 
talent for big business and power to deal 
with men. He had many characteristic 
traits which came out even in his walk. 
One day in New York, after more than 


twenty years since I had known him as . 


a boy, I was walking up Fifth Avenue, 
when I saw a man on the other side of 
the street, more than a block away, com- 
ing toward me, whose gait arrested my 
attention like something I had known 
long before. Who can it be? I thought, 
and began to ransack my memory for a 
clew. I had seen that gait before. As 
the man came opposite me I saw he was 
Jay Gould. That walk in some subtle 
way differed from the walk of any other 
man I had known. It is a curious psy- 
chological fact that the two men outside 
my own family of whom I have oftenest 
dreamed in my sleep are Emerson and 
Jay Gould, one to whom I owe so much, 
the other to whom I owe nothing; one 
whose name I revere, the other whose 
name I associate, as does the world, with 
the dark way of speculative finance. 
The new expounders of the philosophy of 
dreams would probably tell me that I 
had a secret admiration for Jay Gould. 
If I have, it slumbers deeply in my sub- 
conscious self and awakens only when 
my conscious self sleeps. 

But I set out to talk of the work on 
the farm. The threshing was mostly 
done in winter with the hickory flail, one 
shock of fifteen sheaves making a floor- 
ing. On the dry, cold days the grain 
shelled easily. After a flooring had been 
threshed over at least three times, the 
straw was bound up again in sheaves, 
the floor completely raked over and the 
grain banked up against the side of the 
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bay. When the pile became so large it 
was in the way, it was cleaned up—that 
is, run through the fanning mill, one of 
us shoveling in the grain, another turn- 
ing the mill, and a third measuring the 
grain and putting it into bags or into the 
bins of the granary. One winter, when I 
was a small boy, Jonathan Scudder 
threshed for us in the barn on the hill. 
He was in love with my sister Olly Ann 
and wanted to make a good impression 
on the “old folks.”” Every night at sup- 
per father would say to him, “Well, 
Jonathan, how many shock to-day?” 
and they grew more and more, until one 
day he reached the limit of fourteen and 
he was highly complimented on his day’s 
work. It made an impression on father, 
but it did not soften the heart of Olly 
Ann. The sound of the flail and the 
fanning mill is heard in the farmers’ 
barns no more. The power threshing 
machine that travels from farm to farm 
now does the job in a single day—a few 
hours of pandemonium, with now and 
then a hand or an arm crushed, in place 
of the days of leisurely swinging of the 
hickory flail. 

The first considerable work in spring 
was sugar-making—always a happy time 
for me. Usually the last half of March, 
when rills from the melting snow began 
to come through the fields, the veins of 
the sugar maples began to thrill with the 
spring warmth. There was a general 
awakening about the farm at this time: 
the cackling of the hens, the bleating of 
young lambs and calves, and the wistful 
lowing of the cows. Earlier in the month 
the “sap spiles” had been overhauled, 
resharpened, and new ones made, usually 
from bass wood. In my time the sap 
gouge was used instead of the auger, and 
the manner of tapping was crude and 
wasteful. A slanting gash three or four 
inches long and a half inch or more deep 
was cut, and an inch below the lower end 
of this the gouge was driven in to make 
the place for the spile, a piece of wood 
two inches wide, shaped to the gouge, 
and a foot or more in length. It gave 
the tree a double and unnecessary 
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wound. The bigger the gash the more 
the sap, seemed to be the theory, as if 
the tree was a barrel filled with liquid, 
whereas a small wound made by a half- 
inch bit does the work just as well and 
is far less injurious to the tree. 

When there came a bright morning, 
wind northwest and warm enough to 
begin to thaw by eight o’clock, the 
sugar-making utensils—pans, kettles, 
spiles, hogsheads—were loaded upon the 
sled and taken to the woods, and by ten 
o'clock the trees began to feel the cruel 
ax and gouge once more. It usually fell 
to my part to carry the pans and spiles 
for one of the tappers, Hiram or father, 
and to arrange the pans on a level foun- 
dation of sticks or stones, in position. 
Father often used to haggle the tree a 
good deal in tapping. “By Fagus!’’ he 
would say, “how awkward I am!” The 
rapid tinkle of those first drops of sap in 
the tin pan, how well I remember it! 
Probably the note of the first song spar- 
row or first bluebird, or the spring call 
of the nuthatch, sounded in unison. 
Usually only patches of snow lingered 
here and there in the woods and the 
earth-stained remnants of old drifts on 
the sides of the hills and along the stone 
walls. Those lucid warm March days in 
the naked maple woods under the blue 
sky, with the first drops of sap ringing 
in the pans, had a charm that does not 
fade from my mind. 

After the trees were all tapped, 
two hundred and fifty of them, the 
big kettles were again set up in the 
old stone arch and the hogsheads 
in which to store the sap placed in 
position. By four o’clock many of the 
pans—milk pans from the dairy—would 
be full, and the gathering with neck 
yoke and pails began. When I was four- 
teen or fifteen I took a hand in this part 
of the work. It used to tax my strength 
to carry the two twelve-quart pails full 
through the rough places and up the 
steep banks in the woods and then lift 
them up and alternately empty them 
into the hogsheads without displacing 
the neck yoke. But I could do it. Now 
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all this work is done by the aid of a team 
and a pipe fastened on a sled. Before I 
was old enough to gather sap it fell to 
me to go to the barns and put in hay for 
the cows and help stable them. The 
next morning the boiling of the sap 
would begin, with Hiram in charge. 
The big, deep iron kettles were slow 
evaporators compared with the broad, 
shallow sheet-iron pans now in use. 
Profundity cannot keep up with shallow- 
ness in sugar-making; the more super- 
ficial your evaporator, within limits, the 
more rapid your progress. It took the 
farmers nearly a hundred years to find 
this out, or at least to act upon it. 

At the end of a couple of days of hard 
boiling Hiram would “syrup off,” hav- 
ing reduced two hundred pails of sap to 
five or six of syrup. The syruping off 
often occurred after dark. When the 
liquid dropped from a dipper which was 
dipped into it and held up in the cool 
air formed into stiff, thin masses, it 
had reached the stage of syrup. How 
we minded our steps over the rough 
path, in the semidarkness of the old tin 
lantern, in carrying those precious pails 
of syrup to the house, where the final 
process of “sugaring off’ was to be 
completed by mother and Jane! 

The sap runs came at intervals of 
several days. Two or three days would 
usually end one run. A change in the 
weather to below freezing would stop 
the flow, and a change to much warmer 
would check it. The fountains of sap 
are let loose by frosty sunshine. Frost in 
the ground, or on it in the shape of snow, 
and the air full of sunshine are the most 
favorable conditions. A certain chill 
and crispness, something crystalline, in 
the air are necessary. A touch of ener- 
vating warmth from the south, or a 
frigidity from the north, and the trees feel 
it through their thick bark coats very 
quickly. Between the temperatures of 
thirty-five to fifty they get in their best 
work. After we have had one run ending 
in rain and warmth, a fresh fall of snow 
—‘“sap snow” the farmers call such— 
will give us another run. Three or four 


good runs make a long and successful 
season. My boyhood days in the spring 
sugar bush were my most enjoyable on 
the farm. How I came to know each 
one of those two hundred and fifty trees 
—what a distinct sense of individuality 
seemed to adhere to most of them—as 
much so as to each cow in a dairy! I 
knew at which trees I would be pretty 
sure to find a full pan and at which ones 
a less amount. One huge tree always 
gave a cream pan full—a double meas- 
ure—while the others were filling an 
ordinary pan. This was known as “the 
old cream-pan tree.”” Its place has long 
been vacant; about half the others are 
still standing, but with the decrepitude 
of age appearing in their tops; a new 
generation of maples has taken the 
place of the vanished veterans. 

While tending the kettles there beside 
the old arch in the bright, warm March 
or April days, with my brother, or while 
he had gone to dinner, looking down the 
long valley and off over the curving 
backs of the distant mountain ranges, 
what dreams I used to have, what vague 
longings, and, I may say, what happy 
anticipations! I am sure I gathered more 
than sap and sugar in those youthful 
days amid the maples. When I visit the 
old home now I have to walk up to the 
sugar bush and stand around the old 
“boiling place,” trying to transport my- 
self back into the magic atmosphere of 
that boyhood time. The man has his 
dreams, too, but to his eyes the world is 
not steeped in romance as it is to the 
eyes of youth. 

One springtime in the sugar season 
my cousin Gib Kelly, a boy of my own 
age, visited me, staying two or three 
days. (He died last fall.) When he went 
away I was minding the kettles in the 
woods, and as I saw him crossing the 
bare fields in the March sunshine, his 
steps bent toward the distant moun- 
tains, I still remember what a sense of 
loss came over me, his comradeship had 
so brightened my enjoyment of the 
beautiful days. He seemed to take my 
whole world with him, and on that and 
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the following day I went about my duties 
in the sap bush in a wistful and pensive 
mood I had never before felt. I early 
showed the capacity for comradeship. A 
boy friend could throw the witchery of 
romance over everything. Oh, the en- 
chanted days with my youthful mates! 
And I have not entirely outgrown that 
early susceptibility. There are persons 
in the world whose comradeship can still 
transmute the baser metal of common- 
place scenes and experiences into the 
purest gold of romance for me. It is 
probably my idiosyncrasies that explain 
all this. 

Another unforgetable passion of com- 
radeship in my youth I experienced 
toward the son of a cousin, a_ boy 
four or five years old, or about half my 
own age. One spring his mother and he 
were visiting at our house eight or ten 
days. The child was very winsome and 
we soon became inseparable companions. 
He was like a visitation from another 
sphere. I frequently carried him on my 
back, and my boy’s heart opened to him 
more and more each day. One day we 
started to come down a rather steep pair 
of stairs from the hog-pen chamber; I 
had stepped down a few steps and 
reached out to take little Harry in my 
arms as he stood on the floor at the head 
of the stairs, and carry him down, when 
in his joy he gave a spring and toppled 
me over with him in my arms and we 
brought up at the bottom with our heads 
against some solid timbers. It was a 
severe shake-up, but hurt my heart more 
than it did my head because the boy 
was badly bruised. The event comes 
back to me as if it was but yesterday. 
For weeks after his departure I longed 
for him day and night and the experi- 
ence still shines like a star in my boy- 
hood life. I never saw him again until 


two years ago when, knowing he lived 
there, a practicing physician, I hunted 
him up in San Francisco, California. I 
found him a sedate, gray-haired man, 
with no hint, of course, of the child I had 
known and loved more than sixty years 
It has been my experience on 


before. 
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several occasions to hunt up friends of 
my youth after the elapse of more than 
half a century. Last spring I had a 
letter from a pupil of mine in the first 
school I ever taught, 1854 or 55. I had 
not seen or heard from him in all those 
years when he recalled himself to my 
mind. The name I had not forgotten, 
Roswell Beach, but the face I had. Only 
two weeks ago, being near his town, it 
occurred to me to look him up. I did so 
and was shocked to find him on his 
deathbed. Too weak to raise his head 
from his pillow, he yet threw his arms 
around me and spoke my name many 
times with marked affection. He died 
a few days later. I was to him what some 
of my old teachers were to me—stars 
that never set below my horizon. 

My boyish liking for girls was quite 
different from my liking for boys—there 
was little or no sense of comradeship in 
it. When I was eight or nine years old 
there was one girl in the school toward 
whom I felt very partial, and I thought 
she reciprocated till one day I suddenly 
saw how little she cared for me. The 
teacher had forbidden us to put our feet 
upon the seats in front of us. In a spirit 
of rebellion, I suppose, when the teacher 
was not looking, I put my brown, soil- 
stained bare feet upon the forbidden 
seat. Polly quickly spoke up and said, 
“Teacher, Johnny Burris put his feet 
on the seat.”” What a blow it was to me, 
for her to tell on me! Like a cruel frost 
those words nipped the tender buds of 
my affection and they never sprouted 
again. Years after, her younger brother 
married my younger sister, and maybe 
that unkind cut of our school days kept 
me from marrying Polly. I had other 
puppy loves, but they all died a natural 
death. 

But let me get back to the farm work. 

The gathering of the things in the 
sugar bush, when the flow of sap had 
stopped, usually fell to Eden and me. 
We would carry the pans and spiles to- 
gether in big piles, where the oxen and 
sled could reach them. Then when they 
were taken to the house it was mother’s 
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and sister’s task to get them ready for 
the milk. 

The drawing out of the manure and 
the spring plowing were the next things 
in order on the farm. I took a hand in 
the former but not in the latter. The 
spreading of the manure that had been 
drawn out and placed in heaps in the 
fields during the winter often fell to me. 
I remember that I did not bend my back 
to the work very willingly, especially 
when the cattle had been bedded with 
long rye straw, but there were compen- 
sations. I could lean on my fork handle 
and gaze at the spring landscape; I 
could see the budding trees and listen to 
the songs of the early birds and maybe 
catch the note of the first swallow in the 
air overhead. The farm boy always has 
the whole of nature at his elbow and he 
is usually aware of it. 

When, armed with my long-handled 
“knocker,”’ I used to be sent forth in 
the April meadows to beat up and scat- 
ter the fall droppings of the cows—the 
Juno’s cushions, as Irving named them 
—I was in much more congenial em- 
ployment. Had I known the game of 
golf in those days I should probably 
have looked upon this as a fair substi- 
tute. To stand the big cushions up on 
edge and with a real golfer’s swing hit 
them with my mallet and see the pieces 
fly was more like play than work. Oh, 
then it was April and I felt the rising 
tide of spring in my blood, and a bit of 
free activity like this under the blue sky 
suited my humor. A boy likes almost 
any work that affords him an escape 
from routine and humdrum and has an 
element of play in it. Turning the 
grindstone or the fanning mill or carry- 
ing together sheaves or picking up pota- 
toes, or carrying in wood, were duties 
that were a drag upon my spirits. 

The spring plowing and the sowing of 
the grain and harrowing fell mainly to 
father and my older brothers. The 
spring work was considered done when 
the oats were sown+and the corn and 
potatoes planted—the first in early May, 
the latter in late May. The buckwheat 


was not sown until late June. One 
farmer would ask another, “How many 
oats are you going to sow, or have you 
sown?” not how many acres. “Oh, fif- 
teen or twenty bushels.” 

The working of the roads came in 
June after the crops were in. All hands 
summoned by the “path master” would 
meet at a given date, at the end of the 
district down by the old stone school- 
house—men and boys with oxen, horses, 
scrapers, hoes, crowbars—and begin re- 
pairing the highway. It was not strenu- 
ous work, but a kind of holiday that we 
all enjoyed more or less. The road got 
fixed after a fashion, here and there—a 
bridge mended, a ditch cleaned out, the 
loose stones removed, a hole filled up, 
or a short section “turnpiked”’—but the 
days were eight-hour days and they did 
not sit heavy upon us. The state does 
it much better now With road machinery 
and a few men. Once or twice a year 
father used to send me with a hoe to 
throw the loose stones out of the road. 

A pleasanter duty during those years 
was shooting chipmunks around the 
corn. These little rodents were so plen- 
tiful in my youth that they used to pull 
up the sprouting corn around the margin 
of the field near the stone walls. Armed 
with the old flintlock musket, some- 
times loaded with a handful of hard 
peas, I used to haunt the edges of the 
cornfield, watching for the little striped- 
backed culprits. How remorselessly I 
used to kill them! In those days there 
were a dozen where there is barely one 
now. The woods literally swarmed with 
them, and when beechnuts and acorns 
were scarce they were compelled to 
poach upon the farmers’ crops. It was 
to reduce them and other pests that 
shooting matches were held. Two men 
would choose sides, as in the spelling 
matches; seven or eight or more were on 
a side, and the side that brought in the 
most trophies at the end of the week won 
and the losing side had to pay for the 
supper at the village hotel for the whole 
crowd. A chipmunk’s tail counted one; 
a red squirrel’s, three; a gray squirrel’s, 
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still more. Hawks’ heads and owls’ 


heads counted as high as ten, I think. 
Crows’ heads also counted pretty high. 
One man who kad little time to hunt 
engaged me to help him, offering me so 
much per dozen units. I remember that 
I found up in the sap bush a brood of 
young screech owls just out of the nest 
and I killed them all. That man is still 
owing me for those owls. What a lot of 
motley heads and tails were brought in 
at the end of the week! I never saw 
them, but I wish Ihad. Repeated shoot- 
ing matches of this kind in different 
parts of the state so reduced the small, 
wild life, especially the chipmunks, that 
it has not yet recovered, and probably 
never will. 

In those days the farmer’s hand 
was against nearly every wild thing. 
We. usedto shoot and trap crows 
and hen hawks and small hawks as 
though they were our mortal enemies. 
Farmers were wont to stand up poles in 
their meadows and set steel traps on the 
top of them to catch the hen hawks that 
came for the meadow mice which were 
damaging their meadows. The hen hawk 
is so named because he rarely or never 
catches a hen or a chicken. He is a 
mouser. We used to bait the hungry 
crows in spring with “deacon” legs and 
shoot them without mercy, and all be- 
cause they now and then pulled a little 
corn, forgetting or not knowing of the 
grubs and worms they pulled and the 
grasshoppers they ate. But all this is 
changed and now our sable friends and 
the high-soaring hawks are seldom mo- 
lested. The fool with a rifle is very 
apt to shoot an eagle if the chance 
comes to him, but he has to be very sly 
about it. 

The buttercups and the daisies would 
be blooming when we were working the 
road and the timothy grass about ready 
to do so—pointing to the near approach 
of the great event of the season, the one 
major task toward which so many other 
things pointed—“haying,” the gather- 
ing of our hundred or more tons of 
meadow hay. This was always a hard- 
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fought campaign; our weapons were 
gotten ready in due time—new scythes 
and new snaths, new rakes and new 
forks, the hay riggings repaired or built 
anew, etc. Shortly after the Fourth of 
July the first assault upon the legions of 
timothy would be made in the lodged 
grass below the barn. Our scythes would 
turn up great swaths that nearly covered 
the ground and that put our strength to 
a severe test. When noon came we 
would go to the house with shaking 
knees. 

The first day of haying meant nearly 
a whole day with the scythe, and was the 
most trying of all. After that a half day 
mowing, when the weather was good, 
meant work in curing and hauling each 
afternoon. From the first day in early 
July till the end of August we lived for 
the hayfield. No respite except on rainy 
days and Sundays, and no change ex- 
cept from one meadow to another. No 
eight-hour days then, rather twelve or 
fourteen, including the milking. No 
horse rakes, no mowing machines or hay 
tedders or loading or pitching devices 
then. The scythe, the hand rake, the 
pitchfork in the calloused hands of men 
and boys did the work, occasionally the 
women even taking a turn with the rake 
or in mowing away. I remember the 
first wire-toothed horse rake with its 
two handles which, when the day was 
hot and the grass heavy, nearly killed 
both man and horse. The holder would 
throw his weight upon it to make it grip 
and hold the hay, and then, in a spasm 
of energy, lift it up and make it drop 
the hay. From this rude instrument, 
through various types of wooden and 
revolving rakes, the modern wheeled 
rake, where the raker rides at his ease, 
has been evolved. At this season the 
cows were brought to the yard by or 
before five, breakfast was at six, lunch 
in the field at ten, dinner at twelve, and 
supper at five, with milking and hay 
drawing and heaping up till sundown. 
Those midforenoon.lunches of mother’s 
good rye bread and butter, with crullers 
or gingerbread, and in August a fresh, 
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green cucumber and a sweating jug of 
water fresh from the spring—sweating, 
not as we did, because it was hot, but 
because it was cold—partaken under an 
ash or a maple tree—how sweet and 
fragrant the memory of it all is to me! 
Till I reached my teens it was my 
task to spread hay and to rake after; 
later I took my turn with the mowers 
and pitchers. I never loaded, hence I 
never pitched over the big beam. How 
father watched the weather! The rain 
that makes the grass ruins the hay. If 
the morning did not promise a good hay 
day our scythes would be ground but 
hung back in their places. When a 
thunderstorm was gathering in the west 
and much hay was ready for hauling, 
how it quickened our steps and our 
strokes! It was the sound of the guns 
of the approaching foe. In one hour we 
would do, or try to do, the work of two. 


How the wagon would rattle over the 
road, how the men would mop their 
faces, and how I, while hurrying, would 
secretly exult that now I would have 
an hour to finish my crossbow or to 
work on my pond in the pasture lot! 

Those late summer afternoons after 
the shower—what man who has spent 
his youth on the farm does not recall 
them! The high-piled thunderheads of 
the retreating storm above the eastern 
mountains, the moist, fresh smell of the 
hay and the fields, the red puddles in 
the road, the robins singing from the 
treetops, the washed and cooler air and 
the welcomed feeling of relaxation which 
they brought. It was a good time now 
to weed the garden, to grind the scythes 
and do other odd jobs. 

When the haying was finished, usually 
late in August, in my time, there was 
usually a let-up for a few days. 


(To be continued.) 


THE WHITE THOUGHT 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


ba yesterday I felt the smart 

Of the shrewd north, its bitter glee, 
I took a white thought to my heart, 

And bade it comfort me. 


“Patience!” it whispered in my ear 
(Its words were sweeter than a lyre!) 
“The turning of the road is near, 


The dawn of your desire 


p? 
. 


And so, content, I bide the hour, 
And the rich guerdon it will bring— 
Out of the winter’s dearth the flower 
And loveliness of spring. 
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BY ALEXANDER PORTERFIELD 


M«: Charles Augustus Dampierre 
was a modest young man of eight- 
and-twenty who thought little of golf, but 
a good deal about greatness; indeed, it was 
Mr. Dampierre’s avowed intention to ac- 
complish prodigious things in the world, 
and this was no mere gesture against the 
universe. The business was begun, and 
the composition of a comedy of modern 
manners, in three acts, decided upon as 
the most likely vehicle to greatness; and 
thus it was—though somewhat indi- 
rectly—that Mr. Dampierre happened 
to spend a week-end with the Harcourt 
Snellings, at their little place in 
Sussex. 

Now it had not been in his original 
scheme of things, upon leaving London 
one bright April afternoon, to spend the 
week-end with the Harcourt Snellings 
or with anybody else, but there is some- 
thing odd and uncertain about the best 
intentions—they are so apt to go astray. 
Mr. Dampierre’s intentions were of the 
best; he fled from London (when no 
man or woman pursued him) for the 
express and admirable purposes of walk- 
ing across the downs and thinking out 
the details of his imminent contribution 
to the contemporary drama; and across 
the downs, a little south of Dorking, he 
started, smoking a pipe and thinking 
valiantly, if rather vaguely, about 
Shakespeare and Sheridan and Sir A. 
Pinero. Spring was early; a tremendous 
number of larks sang overhead; and in 
the hollows, where the slanting sunshine 
was a rich, submerging glamour, oaks 
and beeches were already masses of 
foamingly golden foliage. The ground 
was soft and springy underfoot. The 


wind—well, with that clear breath of 
distant surf in one’s face, ideas in hurried 
multitudes followed one another through 


one’s mind in rapid succession. It blew 
away the cobwebs. 

After half an hour’s walking Mr. 
Dampierre experienced a sudden alarm. 
Would he be able to remember so many 
gay, eventful ideas when he came to 
jot them down in that little inn where 
he planned to spend the night? Should 
he stop and make a note of them? Or 
trust to luck? . . . He came to a per- 
plexed halt and looked up questioningly 
at the sky. 

What did all that cloud stuff on the 
horizon portend? And then the wind— 
now was there or was there not a certain 
suspicious iciness about it? 

But his preoccupation had made him 
rather careless. In another minute he 
was thinking about his play again and 
striding ahead recklessly, wandering far- 
ther and farther through the gorse, away 
from the track. He forgot about the 
clouds banking up threateningly upon 
the horizon—black, formidable clouds 
which could mean only one thing. And 
then, very suddenly and in great aston- 
ishment, he looked upward once more. 

Rain! Rain, and not the sign of a 
house for miles! 

Mr. Dampierre turned up the collar 
of his jacket and continued his way 
through the gorse, but rather more 
quickly; in fact, he began to run, and 
succeeded in falling promptly into an 
old trench dug during those enthusiastic 
days of the late war and never filled in, 
a very deep, muddy trench out of which 
it required not merely persistence, but 
a kind of low cunning, to climb. 

It was then raining perceptibly. . . . 


“My dear, I don’t think that young 
Masterman is going to turn up at all,” 
said Lady Eva Snelling to her husband, 
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as they stood at a window of her draw- 
ing-room late that afternoon, watching 
the downs withdrawing slowly into the 
growing dark and the rain, “and I don’t 
know what we can do. We're a man 
short.” 

“A man short, dear?” repeated Mr. 
Harcourt Snelling. “By Jove! think of 
that!” 

“T am,” said Lady Eva, shortly. 

Mr. Harcourt Snelling peered hope- 
fully out into the deepening mistiness of 
that wet April twilight. “I say, dear, 
couldn’t we—er—couldn’t we jolly well 
call up somebody on the phone?” he 
suggested. “Gladsby, for instance, 
or—” 

Lady Eva interrupted him gloomily. 
“Many are called, but few are cozened— 
on a Friday night,” she said. “But what 
on earth is that?” she exclaimed, imme- 
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diately, “that, over there by the rhodo- 
dendrons?” 

“What? Where?” 

“There, just by those larger rhodo- 
dendrons!” 

As a matter of fact it happened to 
be Mr. Dampierre, who had contrived 
to climb out of the trench into which he 
had fallen, and who, after an hour or so 
of stumbling savagely through the dark 
and that steady downpour of rain, was 
trespassing across the rather cluttered- 
up lawns of the Harcourt Snelling’s place 
with a disastrous and zigzagging indif- 
ference to shrubbery and freshly turned 
flower beds astounding to behold. 

“I don’t care a damn who it is!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Snelling, furiously. “‘He’s 
not goin’ to wander over my flower beds 
that way. Hi, sir! You! What the devil 
are you doin’?” 





“DO FORGIVE vs! 
Vout. CXLIV.—No. 860.—20 


MY HUSBAND THOUGHT YOU WERE A POACHER” 
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This through the hurriedly opened 
window. 

As it was, Mr. Dampierre was in- 
wardly smoldering with blasphemies. 
He had lost his stick in that confounded 
trench and his cap in the course of cer- 
tain further misadventures among some 
loose coils of unperceived barbed wire, 
and his temper with it. He had been 
betrayed by the weather and was wet to 
the skin and very cold and muddy. 
But to be shouted at, as if one were a 
tramp—or worse !— 

There were recriminations. .. . 

“T’ll—T’ll have him committed! I'll 
telephone for the police at once; he’s 
undoubtedly a very dangerous ruffian!” 
shouted Mr. Harcourt Snelling, and 
started to ring for the servants with 
extraordinary violence. “TI—Ill—” 

“Stop, please,” said Lady Eva, sud- 
denly. She peered into the window at 
the dim, threatening figure. “I seem 
to recognize that voice,”’ she explained, 
uneasily. “It—it sounds like Mr. Mas- 
terman’s!” 

““Masterman!” 

Silence. 

“Is—is that you, Mr. Masterman?” 
said Lady Eva, anxiously. 

“No, it isn’t!” replied Mr. Dampierre, 
vindictively, “and if this is the way you 
usually receive him I don’t wonder it 
isn’t!” 

“Then go away, sir!’ the indignant 
Mr. Snelling broke out again, bending 
out of the window and shaking his fist 
at Mr. Dampierre, “or I'll call the 
police!” 

“Go away!” shouted Mr. Dampierre, 
in return, instantly losing all pretence of 
self-possession. “Go away! What do 
you think I’m trying to do—stay out 
here in this infernal rain all night?” 


There were a good many people stay- 
ing with the Harcourt Snellings that 
week-end: Mr. Willetts and Lady Crum- 
mits, the Easton Smiths and the Gerald 
Trelawneys, and Miss Lily de Lisle. 
Mr. Masterman ought to have been 
among that gay number, but that young 
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man happened to have been detained in 
town, and therefore Lady Eva found 
herself a man short and Miss de Lisle 
had retired to her room with the feeling 
that all was not particularly right with 
the world that week-end. 

She was a slight, bright-eyed, and 
rather cheerfully maladroit young lady 
with an unfortunate idea of tact, a good 
deal of nervous courage, and a great 
enthusiasm for her great profession. It 
was, however, for a remarkable idea of 
tact that she stood out notably among 
all other young ladies. Indeed, it was 
something more than remarkable, that 
idea of tact of hers—an extraordinary 
blending of good intention and indis- 
cretion, with an added ingredient of mis- 
understanding, which, as a rule, was 
rarely regarded in the spirit in which it 
was exercised. 

There appeared to be a particularly 
good opportunity for this just then. 
those angry voices!—that astonishing 
ringing of bells!—and then Lady Eva’s 
high, well-bred voice!—and then that 
shouting !— 

Hastily she pulled on a kimono and 
hurried to the window, sponge in hand, 
and peeked out excitedly between the 
curtains. She could see nothing—but 
those voices! Some one was swearing 
from the largest flower bed, swearing 
vigorously and very effectively. 

Miss de Lisle leaned slightly forward 
in her excitement and immediately 
dropped her sponge. It was an ample, 
expensive sponge, a pale, golden-colored 
thing clearly visible even in that gloomi- 
ness of dusk where it lodged in the 
branches of a mulberry tree, directly 
under her windows. She could see it 
quite plainly. And then it occurred to 
her that she recognized the voice which 
seemed to come from the middle of that 
largest flower bed. 

“Mr. Dampierre!” she called, in a 
clear, low voice, which was perfectly 
firm and perfectly audible; then, bend- 
ing a little farther out of the window, 
“Mr. Dampierre, is anything the 
matter?” 











Woemomeaa\ 





“WE'VE HAD SUCH AN EXCITING WALK” 


A second but rather more ominous 
silence. 

“Mr. Dampierre!”’ 

Still that extraordinary silence. 

“Mr. Dampierre! [I’ve dropped my 
sponge out of the window and it’s lodged 
just below me in a mulberry tree—at 
least, I think it’s a mulberry tree—and 
I wonder if you’d mind getting it for 
me?” 

Mr. Dampierre swore softly but very 
fluently under his breath. 

“You seem to know Mr. Harcourt 
Snelling and Lady Eva already,” con- 
tinued Miss de Lisle, ignoring the pro- 
longed silence tactfully and being only 
gay and gracious, “but I’m afraid you 
don’t remember me. I’m Lily de Lisle.” 

Lily de Lisle! Now who in heaven 
was Lily de Lisle? 

And then he remembered, vaguely 
and with exasperated indifference, but 
he was beyond coherent speech. He 
stood hatless in the dark, staring up at 
that window from which he had been 
addressed with a numbed stupefaction. 
He was faintly conscious of more 
voices: 


“What! Havren’t you met Mr. Dam- 
pierre? Oh, how extraordinary! Mr. 
Harcourt Snelling and Lady Eva. . . .” 

Then a very penetrating tone cut 
these confused sounds with the precision 
of a razor: “My dear Mr. Dampierre, 
do forgive us! My husband thought you 
were a poacher. Please come in and let 
us try to explain, anyway.” 

Explain! 

“Explain and apologize,” continued 
Lady Eva, briskly. “I’m sure you’d 
like a whisky and soda. You must be 
simply soaked.” 

“And don’t forget my sponge!”’ cried 
Miss de Lisle. 


It occurred to Mr. Dampierre that 
evening, as he climbed into a pair of his 
host’s pajamas in front of a thoughtful 
fire, that seldom, if ever, had he met a 
more exasperating young lady than Miss 
de Lisle. She was pretty, but she did 
not even pretend to listen to what one 
said to her. And the things she said! 
She seemed to rejoice in saying silly 
things—the sillier the better. 

It had been an abominable evening. 
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One irritation had followed close upon 
the heels of another, and, while he had 
no idea where he was or how he could 
get anywhere else that night, he re- 
gretted the mood of unwary weakness in 
which he had let Lady Eva persuade 
him to stay overnight—though one can- 
not battle with the elements and for- 
gotten bits of martial ingenuity all night 
trying to find an inn. 

But almost anything would have 
been better than that dinner. Lady 
Crummits he knew before and detested. 
The Easton Smiths could talk of nothing 
but golf, and he despised golf! The high 
voice of his hostess irritated him to such 
a point that he did not dare allow him- 
self the liberal though somewhat relaxing 
quantity of port he liked. The cigars 
had been bad, astonishingly bad. Mr. 
Dampierre could not smoke Egyptian 
cigarettes, and, of course, Mr. Snelling 
had nothing else. Those Virginias in his 
own case were ruined; but worse—much 
worse—than all these vexations was the 
fact that instantly after dinner he found 
himself at a bridge table with his hostess, 
Mr. Willetts, and Miss de Lisle, and 
unable, therefore, to jot down those 
many splendid thoughts about his play 
which had come to him earlier in the 
day. 

Under the pretense of writing a let- 
ter, he had asked for note paper before 
he escaped to his own room, and to 
remember those brilliant ideas. . 
That thing about the duke—now, what 
on earth had that been? Something very 
witty and ironical, of course; he remem- 
bered he had laughed heartily when it 
occurred to him; still, what exactly 
was it? 

He wanted a cigarette, not one of 
those beastly fat Egyptian things, but a 
decent Virginia. . . . How could any- 
body write—or try to write—when one 
wants to smoke and can’t? Besides, 


what on earth could he write about? 
Nothing! 
Internally, Mr. Dampierre was a well 
of deepening but barren blasphemies. 
That glimmering of a plot, the char- 
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acters, the stinging ironies, everything— 
everything he had thought of, in fact— 
was gone, vanished in an extraordinary 
miasma which slowly but surely resem- 
bled Miss de Lisle. It was more than 
extraordinary; it was intolerable. He 
began to feel a growingly vindictive de- 
sire to pay back Miss de Lisle for her 
intrusion into his reflections—for med- 
dling in his affairs, because, of course, if 
she hadn’t dropped her confounded 
sponge out of the window . . . Well, 
it was no use thinking about that. He 
would have been sitting in some upstairs 
room of a small but comfortable inn, 
writing down all those ideas of that 
afternoon — those crowded, glowing 
ideas! 

Then a sudden thought struck him— 
one of those clear, unexpected pieces of 
pure inspiration which come to a man 
once in a lifetime. 

Of course! That was it! 

Here indeed was a play ready-made 
to his hand—plot, characters, every- 
thing! The perfect comedy of modern 
manners. As if in a glass (but by no 
means darkly) he perceived the whole 
tremendous thing—the gay and imbecile 
procession skillfully caricatured, satir- 
ized, brilliantly drawn—Lady Eva, Miss 
de Lisle, those confounded Easton 
Smiths with their chatter about greens 
and stymies and heaven knows what— 
everybody, and especially Miss de Lisle, 
with her bright-eyed imbecility and 
cheerful indiscretions! He resolved to 
put them all in—every one of them. 

“Oh, I'll jolly well get my own back!”’ 
he exclaimed, savagely. 

He prowled excitedly about the room, 
and presently sat down again and com- 
menced to write, in a rapid, fluent hand: 


MY LADY MAKES THE RUNNING 


A Comepy oF Moons anp MANNERS 


Act I 


The morning room of Lady MacGregor Wood's 
country house, near Epsom. . . . 


He was tired when he came down to 
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breakfast, but in a tremendous good 
temper; he felt oddly grateful to Lady 
Eva and Miss de Lisle and everybody 
else in the actualities of April sun- 
shine—in tweeds they all seemed too 
good to be true. He hoped they would 
all say silly sorts of things about golf 
and the weather which he could jot 
down immediately afterward. If he 
could manage to be polite and atten- 
tive, so he might be able to hang on with 
the Harcourt Snellings another day or 
eer 

He apologized profusely. “Had an 
excellent night,” he said, truthfully, as 
he shook hands with his hostess. “Too 
excellent, I’m afraid—” 

“Better late than never,” replied 
Lady Eva “Tea or coffee?” 

She waved a milk jug blandly in his 
direction, and Mr. Dampierre elected tea. 

“Coffee is poisonous stuff,” remarked 
Mr. Snelling, as he looked up from the 
Times. “No man can play a decent 
game of golf who drinks coffee; it kills 
his nerves. Now a professional at St. 
Andrews told me once. . .” 

“Do you play golf, Mr. Dampierre?” 
asked Lady Eva. 

Mr. Dampierre was about to remark 
firmly that he did not, when Miss de 
Lisle intervened gayly in that conversa- 
tion. 
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“Oh no! Mr. Dampierre writes 
things. Plays, isn’t it, Mr. Dampierre?” 

“Of course. The quill is mightier than 
the club, isn’t it?” said Lady Eva. 

“Yes, it’s almost a law, really,” said 
Miss de Lisle, “the better you are at 
being odd or intelligent the more idiotic 
you are at games.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Mr. Easton 
Smith, “And they say the new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s a very clever 
man. Do you know,” he asked Mr. 
Dampierre, nervously, “if he plays 
golf?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t,” said Mr. Dam- 
pierre. 

“T thought you might. You see, I’ve 
a theory that if one’s rates and taxes 
were decided rather on the lines of one’s 
handicap at golf— Well, the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields 
of Eton, you know.” 

“Was it?” asked Miss de Lisle, sud- 
denly. “I—I thought it was won in 
Belgium or Holland or some place near 
Hamburg.” 

Mr. Easton Smith hurriedly explained 
that he spoke metaphorically. 

“Oh, I see! Just as you might say 


that Vimy Ridge was captured by the 

Canadians at Upper Canada College.” 
“Or Passchendele,” said Mr. Dam- 

pierre, with a guilty feeling that it was 





MR. DAMPIERRE SAT UP VERY SUDDENLY. 


“LILY DE LISLE?” HE REPEATED 
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slightly unworthy of the usual high 
canons of his satire, “near Stoke 
Poges.” 

Mr. Harcourt Snelling looked up from 
his copy of the Times. “Stoke Poges?” 
he repeated, doubtfully. “Stoke Poges? 
Eton, my dear fellow, is nowhere near 
Stoke Poges.” 

“T knew a man at Stoke Poges once,” 
said Miss de Lisle, “who liked pigs as 
pets. He used to say””—she paused and 
considered Mr. Dampierre delicately— 
“scratch a pig and find a person.” And 
then, very brightly, “Do you still go on 
writing plays, Mr. Dampierre?” 

She spoke as if there were some asso- 
ciation of ide s between the two; but 
then, most actresses seemed to think 
that, silly idiots! He made no answer, 
however, and thought consolingly about 
his play. He laughs best . . . 

Still, it was getting to be not merely 
dull, but disagreeable. Mr. Dampierre 
was conscious that his toleration was 
leaking away rather too rapidly through 
innumerable little irritations. That con- 
founded air of patronage, for instance! 
And all that infernal nonsense about the 
Alma having been won upon the golf 
links at St. Andrews! Silly idiots! He 
foresaw that he would have to preserve 
a strict and unending vigilance if he 
hoped to get through the day without 
losing all semblance of self-command. 
Then he perceived that Lady Eva was 
speaking to him. 

“Don’t you play golf, Mr. Dam- 
pierre?” 

“Do you hunt, Mr. Dampierre?” 

“Don’t you like tennis, Mr. Dam- 
pierre?” 

These questions further exasperated 
Mr. Dampierre. He did not play golf 
and he deteste< people who did; they 
could talk of nothing else. He did not 
play tennis. He loathed hunting, and 
wanted to say so, but of course the 
sensible thing to do was to pretend at 
least a certain toleration, so that he 
could hang on a little longer and study 
such imbecility rather more thoroughly. 
But it was going to be difficult; in fact, 
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he was beginning to see that it was going 
to be very difficult indeed. 

“But, God bless my soul!” exclaimed 
Mr. Easton Smith, in that immense 
astonishment of one who has stood 
silent upon a peak in Darien long 
enough, observing a new and extraor- 
dinary ocean. “Not—not golf?” And 
then, “But why not?” 

Then Miss de Lisle, blithely comman- 
deered his services for the rest of the 
morning in order to talk about the 
theater, which was somewhat better 
than golf, but which in her hands be- 
came a fearful and infuriating subject 
of conversation. Mr. Dampierre ceased 
to make little mental notes to be put 
into black and white later. The pent-up 
irritations of the day bubbled in- 
side that supremely distracted young 
man until he felt he was approach- 
ing the point of suffocation. Or burst- 
ing. That was it, he felt almost burst- 
ing. 

She spoke to a man who was rapidly 
approaching the importance of Congreve 
with the condescension of the late Mrs. 
Siddons speaking to a stage carpenter. 
She talked about Shaw and Sudermann 
as if they were schoolboys out on their 
holidays. And she was so slim and 
proud and radiant to see, strolling 
through the bright April sunshine, with a 
delicate lit glamour upon her hair, her 
lips, her hands, and in her clear, unper- 
plexed blue eyes. In his incipient com- 
edy he could see her passing from act to 
act, in her extraordinary beauty and 
imbecility, if he could only transfer her 
bodily into the thing! But human en- 
durance, after all, has certain limits. 

He decided that he would abandon 
everything by luncheon, and fly. . . . 

“Shall we walk over toward the golf 
links?” asked Miss de Lisle, after a pro- 
longed silence. “It’s quite a pretty walk 
and we shall see everybody.” 

Another and rather more prolonged 
pause. 

“How do you think of your plays?” 
asked Miss de Lisle, presently. “I’m 


sure I could write a splendid play—only 
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“Goop!”’ CRIED THE FAT MAN, INDIGNANTLY. “WHY, SHES IMMENSE!” 


I’m never able to think of anything to 
write about.” 

She looked at the dark, scattered 
woody spaces of the Weald in sudden 
preoccupation. 

“T’ve always wanted to play Mona 
Lisa,” she said; “something roman- 
tic and subtle and mysterious, you 
know, like the Mona Lisa or Joan of 
Are.” 

And then, noticing for the first time 
that he was silent and staring distantly 
at the downs, she said: “Are you think- 
ing about a play like that? With a part 
I could play, very strange and inscruta- 
ble and beauti’ul?” 


Strange and inscrutable and beauti- 
ful! 

Idiot! What could anybody say to 
such an infernal piece of silliness! 

Mr. Dampierre swore savagely, but to 
himself. 

“T think I must have discovered your 
secret,” she cried, delightedly, with a 
miraculously added glamour in her eyes 
and on her lips and hair a petal-like 


face, “but I'll keep it faithfully. Of 
course, I won’t say a word, not a word— 
to anyone.” 

They climbed silently over a stile and 
made a somewhat preoccupied passage 
across a field of quiet browsing sheep to 
a smooth green spot where a little red 
flag fluttered gayly in the sunshine. Mr. 
Willetts and .Mr. Easton Smith, with 
enormous solemnity and under the crit- 
ical observation of a very small caddy, 
were studying the grass. Beyond, in 
astonishingly delicate detail, were 
houses, fields shut in by tidy hedgerows, 
dark wooded stretches, here and there 
the gleam of open water, a church spire, 
and a great many sheep. Mr. Dampierre 
wondered if that soft blur against the 
horizon could be Chanctonbury. .. . 

“Well, that saves me,”” remarked Mr. 
Easton, in thick satisfaction, holing his 
ball from a distance of ten yards or more. 

Mr. Willetts regarded the intruders 
glumly. “Go ahead,” he said to 
Mr. Easton Smith, adding, with a 
significant glance at Miss de Lisle and 
Mr. Dampierre, “and at the nezt hole—” 
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But Miss de Lisle was display- 
ing symptoms of great conversa- 
tional urgency, and Mr. Smith rested 
on his club and looked at her patiently. 

“We’ve—we’ve had such an ex- 
citing walk,” she started, breath- 
lessly, “and Mr. Dampierre’s told 
me all about his new play; but I’ve 
promised not to tell anybody else 
about it, as it’s a 
great secret.” 

Mr. Dampierre 
scowled distantly 
at the downs in 
desperation which 
threatened to be 
disastrous. And 
then he heard Mr. 
Smith’s suave 
voice: “Capi- 
tal! I’m sure 
we'll all be in- 
t’rested—very in- 
t’rested indeed— 
in it. But I sup- 
pose you'll be 
back for lunch- 
eon?” 

**For lunch- 
eon? Why, of 
course!” 

‘Then we’ll 
hear all about 
it there,” said 
Mr. Smith, and 
addressed his ball. 

But the sudden 
recollection of a 
pressing engage- 
ment—he had 
been thinking 
up some tremendous lie all morning, in 
his heart of hearts, which would enable 
him to escape from the Harcourt 
Snellings without too marked an in- 
civility—prevented either Mr. Easton 
Smith or anybody else from hearing 
Mr. Dampierre disclose the particu- 
larly interesting details of his new 
play. 

Lady Eva was tearfully insistent. 

“But, my dear Mr. Dampierre, you 
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can’t—really, you can’t—leave us like 
this. It’s—it’s too unkind!” 

“And your play! Surely you’re 
not going without telling us more 
about your play,” said Miss de Lisle. 
““We’re—we’re all so excited about it!” 

“Good-by,” said Lady Eva. “You 
must let us know about your play. 
Remember, we're all __ frightfully 
interested, Mr. 
Dampierre. 
Don’t forget un- 
der any circum- 
stance to let us 
know all about 
it.” 

“T won’t,” said 
Mr. Dampierre, 
grimly. 

And quite as 
grimly he re- 
solved that he 
indeed would not 
forget —anything 
or anyone! 


Mr. Lionel 
Gadgetts was a 
producer of the 
more austere 
intellectual sort 
and his specialty 
was comedy, of 
the modern social 
variety, very bril- 
liantly done 
things with odd, 
expensive effects 
of extreme sim- 
plicity. The 
lighting alone 
made a comedy put on by Mr. Gadgetts 
notable. He went in for the soft, sub- 
dued, rather smothered result of candle- 
light, or late-lingering twilights. Every- 
body remembers his production of “The 
Flight that Failed.” Or “The Decreased 
Wife’s Sister.” “The Importance of 
Being Anything.” These were a 
few of his more remarkable achieve- 
ments. 

A bubbling elation filled Mr. Dam- 
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pierre to the very brim of his being. He 
wore a large flower in his buttonhole. In 
fact, his outward and visible person cor- 
responded exquisitely with his inner and 
spiritual self; he strolled briskly in the 
direction of the Attic Theater, a well- 
rolled umbrella under one arm, his hat 
tilted jauntily to one side of his head, 
splendidly brushed and barbered and 
careless, with an air of gay, prosperous 
importance perceptible in his entire 
essential being. He was going to see Mr. 
Gadgetts about the cast of “My Lady 
Makes the Running,” which that dis- 
tinguished actor-manager proposed to 
produce shortly, and an enthusiasm 
which was like some rare, ineffable fluid 
seemed to flow from him. 

Mr. Gadgetts greeted him warmly; 
indeed, the interior of his dimly lit but 
delightful offices seemed a fitting back- 
ground for so rich, so well-ordered an 
enthusiasm as Mr. Dampierre’s. No 
doubt Mr. Gadgetts perceived that fact 
—he perceived most things, in spite of 
a marked uncertainty of manner. He 
offered cigars and a whisky and soda— 
no, by Jove! a bottle of champagne 
(Bollinger, 1911, if you please)—and 
these things were balm of Gilead to the 
rising dramatist. 

“And now for the bothersome busi- 
ness of getting these parts fixed up,” 
said Mr. Gadgetts, finally. 

Bothersome! With such cigars—and 
Bollinger, 1911? 

“Look here,” said Mr. Gadgetts. 
“T’ve thought of almost everybody in 
London for the leading role, but I can’t 
make up my mind.” 

Mr. Dampierre puffed thoughtfully at 
his Larranaga. 

“There’s Mrs. Blackley” continued 
Mr. Gadgetts, “but she’s old—ninety, 
old boy, if she’s a day.” 

“But good, dam’ good,” said Mr. 
Dampierre. 

Those splendidly heavy curtains! 
That dignified furniture! All those 
richly framed photographs, and that 
paneling and great, many-cushioned sofa 
‘in front of the enormous fireplace, and 
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the disereetly shaded lights! What an 
admirable place to discuss the casting 
of his play! Mr. Dampierre again 
puffed contentedly at his cigar and let 
his gaze rest upon Mr. Lionel Gadgetts’ 
thin, intellectual face. 

“Good, of course,” said that great 
manager. “Very good, but going. . . . 
Now, what we want is some one like 
Miss St. George, only rather different.” 

“There’s Rosemary Rector,” sug- 
gested Mr. Dampierre. 

Mr. Gadgetts coughed slightly, yet 
significantly, and looked upward at the 
ceiling. 

“There’s Gertrude Hilton—or Helen 
West.” 

Great names, these; they seemed to 
fill the room like stiffly embroidered and 
puissant banners, and from where he 
lounged in his immense, deeply uphol- 
stered armchair Mr. Dampierre felt not 
merely the captain of his own particular 
soul, but the commander-in-chief of 
everybody else’s. 

“Oh, they’re both good,” he said, and 
added, loftily, “but old!” 

“You've said it,” said Mr. Gadgetts, 
who had been in America. 

And he went on to explain that what 
they really wanted was some bright, 
hitherto unexploited young actress of 
astonishing ability and beauty—some 
one who would carry the part with 
debonair defiance and adroit skill—like 
Lily de Lisle, for instance. 

Mr.Dampierre sat up very suddenly. 

“ Lily—Lily de Lisle?” he repeated. 

That Miss de Lisle? 

“She happens to be resting,” said 
Mr. Gadgetts, “and I know we could 
get her—jolly cheaply, too.” 

“But—but—” 

“Oh, I know she’s young and a bit 
inexperienced,” said Mr. Gadgetts, care- 
lessly, “but she’s young, and that’s the 
great thing. And cheap.” 

“But—” 

“She’s jolly good looking—you know 
in that bright—er—lit sort of way. Why, 
she’s ideal for the part! She’d make it!” 

“Make it?” echoed Mr. Dampierre, 
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in a dazed voice. “Make it? Or break 
it?” 

“Come, come! . . . She’s not so bad 
as that!”’ 

“But—” 


“*She’s exactly the sort of girl we want.” 
“Hangitall! I— Well,that’sjustit.” 
“Just it? What do you mean?” 
“Well, the part’s written—”’ 

“That’s it,” interrupted‘Mr. Gadgetts, 
“written precisely for her. It will fit her 
like a glove. She’s that sort of a girl.” 

That sort of girl! Mr. Dampierre 
made a little gesture of helpless irrita- 
tion, and then he stood up. Fit her like 
a glove! How in the dickens was he to 
explain? Fit her like a glove! 

“Of course it fits her,’”’ he said, eventu- 
ally, having gulped a whole glass of 
Bollinger, 1911, down first. “Of course. 
Dash it all! the part’s her! Don’t you 
see? I—I wrote it about her!” 

“Did you?” said Mr. Gadgetts. 
“Well, think of that! However, it’s an 
odd world. And of course that makes it 
all the simpler, my dear old boy. She’s 
the one woman in the world for it. 
We're made!” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Mr. Dam- 
pierre, hopelessly. 

“And now, now we’ve settled all these 
little things,”’ said the businesslike Mr. 
Gadgetts, briskly, “I think that’s about 
all. I'll let you know later about reading 
the play.” 

He shook hands with Mr. Dampierre 
rather more warmly than before, and 
patted him on the back several times, 
and that young man, in a state of inter- 
nal haziness which would pass muster 
anywhere as an exact counterpart of a 
London fog of somewhat greater density 
than usual, wandered toward the door. 
He wondered vaguely if he had inadver- 
tently written a play with only one part. 

“You just leave ev’rything else to 
me,” said Mr. Gadgetts, “and don’t 
bother—well, until the first call.” He 
waved his hand cheerfully. “I'll fix 
everything. Ta-ta, old boy!” 

Ta-ta!—Mr. Dampierre went out into 
the October sunlight in a simmering 
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mood of indignation. Ta-ta! And then 
he thought of that infernal Miss de Lisle. 
. . . There was no use trying to fix 
anything; she'd see to that. And as he 
made his way back across Leicester 
Square he felt, with the late Mr. Car- 
lyle, that the lives of authors make a 
good deal drearier reading than the New- 
gate Calendar: at any rate, he would 
have felt that if indeed he had read the 
works of that great stylist and philoso- 
pher. 

There is something very disillusioning 
about success. 


Mr. Gadgetts proposed putting “My 
Lady Makes the Running”’ into rehear- 
sal as speedily as possible, and Mr. Dam- 
pierre crossed to Paris for a few days’ 
holiday before that obvious ordeal. He 
intended to see what was on at the 
Marigny, and the Comique;therewas cer- 
tain to be something worth seeing at the 
Varietés, and besides it would be pleas- 
ant to sit out on the pavement in the 
last of the good weather, lazily watching 
the gay, leisurely traffic of the Boule- 
vard of an afternoon. As a matter of 
fact, he promptly came down with a 
brisk, if somewhat belated, attack of 
measles. 

This intelligence was telegraphed to 
Mr. Gadgetts, who was thereby enabled 
to pass a vote of confidence in his Creator 
with a perfectly clear conscience and to 
get on with the rehearsals in his own 
particular way, without the rather in- 
terrupting assistance of the author. Mr. 
Gadgetts thought much of art, but little 
of authors. They were not merely neces- 
sary, but essential evils and easily of- 
fended; they had prejudices which they 
called principles and which were ex- 
tremely impractical things—in the thea- 
ter—whatever they were called. 

“The play’s the thing,”’ remarked Mr. 
Gadgetts, with severe simplicity, “and 
the playwright’s not—by a million to 
eight.” 

“But,” exclaimed Miss de Lisle, in 
radiant despair, “how am I to find out 
about my part? It’s so vague in spots. 
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I can’t think what Mr. Dampierre 
means! In the first act, for instance—”’ 

“Well?” 

“Am I simple, or—” 

“Oh, simple!” said Mr. Gadgetts, 
hastily. “‘Er—simple and sweet. You 
know, lovable, and all that.” 

Miss de Lisle felt enormously relieved. 
Some of her lines seemed curious, to say 
the least of it—not at all the sort of 
things Joan of Are could have said, 
possibly, or La Gioconda, or even the 
well-bred and charming girl she was 
obviously to be in the play. 

Meanwhile Mr. Dampierre (in his 
darkened room) suffered certain unsimi- 
lar doubts as well as measles. That tele- 
gram Gadgetts had sent him, that was 
reassuring enough, but he continued to 
think about Miss de Lisle. Perhaps she 
saw through the satire of the thing! 
People did recognize themselves in 
satires and sued for libel. Of course, 
she’d be mortally offended. He won- 
dered if, at that hour, it would be pos- 
sible to replace her in time. 

Probably the piece would be a ghastly 
failure, anyway. 

But if she would only be her gay, 
inconsequent, imbecile self! Well, she 
couldn’t be anything else if she read her 
lines correctly. He supposed that Miss 
de Lisle was sufficiently gifted in that 
she could read as well as act; a good 
many actresses were! 

Mr. Gadgetts wired him every day. 
Everything seemed to be going on per- 
fectly. But whenever Mr. Dampierre 
thought of Miss de Lisle—which was on 
an average of some five and fifty times a 
day—his air resembled that of a man 
who has sat down with some gusto upon 
the seat of a chair simply bristling with 
tacks —long, sharp-pointed ones ar- 
ranged in deadly precision. He sat up 
in bed with precipitous agony! She must 
have seen through the thing by that 
time! The lines she had! He rather con- 
gratulated himself upon catching the 
measles; after all, he didn’t have to 
watch her being herself upon the stage! 
Or to explain! 


But was she capable of being herself? 
Mr. Dampierre wriggled wretchedly 


beneath the bedclothes. She was such a_ 


bright, contrary, clear-eyed, enthusiastic 
young lady. And confident—she was 
capable of anything. So, perceiving her- 
self in the part, with its delicate imbe- 
cilities and incongruous pretences and 
maladroit intentions, she probably 
wouldn’t go on at all, and if she 
didn’t ... 

It was no wonder that the nurse, who 
was a French nurse and unused to eccen- 
tricities of the Anglo-Saxon sort, like 
swearing softly to oneself for no apparent 
reason, or going off into morose silences, 
summoned the doctor who was attend- 
ing Mr. Dampierre in prodigious alarm, 
that the doctor in turn called into con- 
sultation other doctors; that convales- 
cence seemed the farther off in inverse 
ratio to the approaching first night of 
Mr. Dampierre’s comedy. Or that that 
young man, muffled in an ulster of gen- 
erous proportions and presenting gen- 
erally the outward and visible signs 
of inward and spiritual perturbation, 
escaped one evening altogether. 

Still, it appeared to be more or less 
mystericus to the French nurse and the 
several doctors concerned in the case, 
and their mystification was not per- 
ceptibly diminished by the perusal of a 
crumpled telegram which the nurse 
found in one corner of the deserted sick- 
room: 


Miss de Lisle immense. Like Johnny 
Walker, everything’s going strong. Many 
congratulations. 


Indeed, the doctor’s diagnosis seemed 
radically wrong, even to that physician 
himself. 

“That man, and his friends,” he re- 
marked, with a somewhat understand- 
able professional bitterness, “are mad. 
It is madness and not measles he is suf- 
fering from.” 

“Ah, but they are all alike, these 
English,” said the nurse. 

“They think of nothing but beef, even 
in their women,” said the doctor, 
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who admired thin, delicate women 
himself. 
The nurse shrugged her shoulders. 


She herself was thin. 


Day was rapidly drawing to its ap- 
pointed autumnal end when Mr. Dam- 
pierre stepped out of the boat train on 
to the platform at Victoria station. 
Faces gleamed palely in the dusk; the 
lights of a bookstall made a brilliant 
splash of color at one side of the station, 
into which most of the people living in 
London appeared to be pouring, not 
merely hastily, but hopefully; and there 
was a great blowing of whistles. For 
some minutes Mr. Dampierre was under 
the impression he had arrived back in 
London just in time to participate in a 
revolution. He was rather disappointed 
when he realized that it was simply the 
six-o’clock rush for Surbiton or Chorley 
Wood; the trip from Paris had not im- 
proved his temper. 

And then it was that he made another 
and rather more important discovery. 
Large, triumphant posters were visible 
upon every side, announcing in striking 
type that 


MR. LIONEL GADGETTS 
PRESENTS 
MY LADY MAKES THE RUNNING 
A New Comepy in Turee Acts 
BY 
CHARLES AUGUSTUS DAMPIERRE 


He bought an evening newspaper, and, 
glancing at the date, perceived that he 
had arrived in time for the first per- 
formance of his play, and not, as he had 
supposed, for the dress rehearsal. It 
was, of course, too late to do anything— 
providing there was anything he could 
have done! 

Except, as a matter of fact, dressing 
and going to see the thing. Of course, 
there was that; he wondered if, the play 
being a success, he would be called upon 
to make a speech; and he was instantly 
very hot and fretty and uncomfortable. 
He also felt he needed a drink—a good 
stiff whisky and soda. 
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Then he’d dress and dine. 

And then the play! 

He dined alone at the Savoy, neither 
wisely nor particularly well, and it was 
perhaps inevitable that he met Lady 
Eva and Mr. Harcourt Snelling as he was 
going out, immediately afterward. They 
were with a grave, bearded, bald, and 
rather Socratic-looking man in the foyer; 
and Mr. Dampierre, whose agitation 
that evening made him a little unwary, 
wandered absentmindedly upon them 
before he quite realized it. 

“Why, Mr. Dampierre! One hardly 
expected to see you here to-night—at 
least, not until afterward!” 

Great idiot! 

As if a playwright had no appetite! 

“We're going to see your play to- 
night, of course,” said Lady Eva. “And 
I saw the dress rehearsal yesterday. 
My dear Mr. Dampierre, it is positively 
too sweet and delightful for words.” 

Sweet! 

“ Lily de Lisle is charming,” Lady Eva 
rippled on, gayly, “simply charming. Of 
course, she has an extraordinarily lovely 
and sympathetic part—” 

“Sympathetic!” In a satire? . 

Mr. Dampierre winced. Of course the 
thing was damned, and worse. And then 
he was aware that Lady Eva and Mr. 
Harcourt Snelling were staring at him in 
a perplexed, disapproving way, and that 
their Socratic friend appeared to have 
swallowed something rather difficult to 
swallow. 

“Er—of course—in fact, splendid, 
isn’t it? I’'ve—er—I’ve been in France, 
you know, ill. . . . Sympathetic! By 
Jove! That’s just the thing... . Er— 
difficult to convey, you know—” 

The Socratic man, in a very deep, 
booming voice, was speaking. “‘As Van- 
brugh says, the business of comedy is 
to show people what they should do by 
representing them upon the stage doing 
what they should not.” 

“Ah, but such gay, simple comedy as 
Mr. Dampierre’s!” said Lady Eva. 


“Now that’s quite another thing.” 
“ Straight comedy,” said Mr. Snelling. 
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“Exactly.” 

Mr. Dampierre fled, pursued by star- 
tled, frigid glances. “I think, my dear,” 
said Mr. Harcourt Snelling, severely, to 
his wife, “that that young man has been 
drinking.” 

““He—he seemed to resent anybody 
saying anything nice about his play,” 
said Lady Eva, in a puzzled voice, “but 
then he’s probably dreadfully nervous.” 

“Probably,” said the Socratic man, 
gravely. 


By the end of the second act it was 
increasingly evident, even to those 
austere members of the inmost intelli- 
gentzia who despised the British drama, 
that the piece was a triumphant success. 
From the anonymous obscurity of the 
gallery, where he had hid himself in a 
moment of terrified modesty, Mr. Dam- 
pierre watched Mr. Gadgetts appear 
upon the stage after innumerable en- 
cores and hold up a suave, halting hand. 

Everybody was shouting by that time. 

“Speech! Speech!” 

There were even calls of “Author,” 
but they were rather negligible and of 
dwindling persistence. Finally complete 
silence. 

Mr. Gadgetts made a short and admi- 
rable speech in his happiest vein. He 
thanked them for the kind appreciation, 
and regretted that, in the absence of the 
author in France, owing to an unfortu- 
nate attack of measles (What on earth 
did he glance up at the gallery for?), the 
privilege of expressing their joint thanks, 
as well as the thanks of the company, 
devolved on him. They had liked two 
acts; there was still a third of that 
little comedy of seven unsophisticated 
egoists. He hoped they would like that, 
too. 

Unsophisticated — egoists! Little 
comedy! 

Everybody—even that triple-plated 
idiot Gadgetts—missed the whole point 
of the thing! 

Mr. Dampierre wriggled his way reck- 
lessly into the bar. He wanted a good 
stiff whisky and soda—perhaps two. 


And fresh air. He did not want to see 
the third act. 

It was simply ghastly. He shuddered 
as he thought of it. Those deftly sweet 
lines! That infernal spotlight! And that 
damnable muted music, off stage! And 
yet everybody applauded. That was the 
silliest part of the entire business. 

Of course everybody in the place— 
and the play—missed the point. Mr. 
Dampierre gulped down his whisky and 
soda and ordered another and wondered 
at his own moderation. 

“Jolly good, isn’t it?” 

Some cheerfully friendly person at 
his elbow smiled over his drink and 
went on, quite undiscouraged by Mr. 
Dampierre’s visible black looks and 
silence. 

“Now this is what I call a comedy,” 
he said, confidentially, leaning forward 
on his elbows. “No blooming rot about 
sex or psychology, you know. Just 
straight, simple comedy—the sort of 
thing that makes you simply burst, 
laughin’.”’ 

Mr. Dampierre hastily ordered his 
third whisky and soda. 

“Well, I’ve seen ’em all, my boy,” 
a fat man immediately behind him was 
saying, “but this—this is abso-blooming- 
lutely the best that ever was.” 

“She’s good, isn’t she?” 

“Good!” cried the fat man, indig- 
nantly. “Good! Why, she’s immense! 
You know, a sweet, simple sort of gel 
you’d met anywhere, sir. And love. 
She’s English—none of your dam’ com- 
plicated ironical pieces they put in plays 
nowadays.” 

The friendly individual next to Mr. 
Dampierre nudged him on the arm. 
“Comin’ in to see the last act?” he 
asked. 

“No, I’m not,” snapped the exas- 
perated author. 

“Not comin’ back! Don’t you like 
it?” 

“No!” shouted Mr. Dampierre. “It’s 
— it’s bloody, sir!’ 

Sweet! And simple! 

He shook his fist vindictively in the 
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direction of the stage and attracted the 
practiced attention of the somewhat 
superior young lady in charge of the bar. 
She nodded at him, to her assistant. 

“Don’t you serve ‘im again,” she 
whispered. “’E’s ’ad enough, as it is. 
Ought to be ashamed of hisself, a-goin’ 
on that way.” 

Mr. Dampierre wandered aimlessly 
round to the stage door and smoked a 
cigarette in silence with the doorman, 
who regarded him with deep suspicion. 
Sounds of tremendous applause drifted 
out tothem. Mr. Dampierre lit another 
cigarette. 

Would the infernal thing never end? 
Mr. Dampierre fidgeted restlessly and in 
silence, for what appeared to be an in- 
terminable period, up and down the 
dark alley which led to the stage en- 
trance of the Attic Theater. He barked 
his shins on an ash barrel; then he 
stumbled over an empty box; and 
finally heard sounds of “God Save the 
King” with relief and renewed irritation. 
He made his way into the theater. 

It was very dark inside and a good 
deal seemed to be going on. Dying 
echoes of applause still drifted back; 
people were hurrying about, slapping 
one another on the back and shaking 
hands. No one paid any particular 


attention to him. 

He tripped over a chair. . . . 

“Is that—is that Mr. Dampierre?” 
exclaimed a radiant, delighted voice. 

“Yes, it is,” said that indignant and 
unhappy young man, rising to his feet 
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and dusting the knees of his trousers. 
And before he could go on—he thought 
of a good many things just then he 
wanted to say—a slim, warm arm was 
thrust through his and he found himself 
being led off the stage by a very breath- 
less and excited Miss de Lisle, looking 
infinitely more beautiful than ever. 

“Oh, I can’t thank you enough,” she 
was saying, in a clear, grateful, delicious 
voice. “It’s—well, it’s too wonderful! 
And to think it all came of our little chat 
the day we went for a walk together on 
the downs! Do you remember?” 

She glanced at him shyly, rather 
proudly, and pressed his arm in hers. 
“I—I never told anyone,” she said, 
simply. 

Mr. Dampierre swallowed hard sev- 
eral times. 

After all, what could he say? 

“Wonderful?” he repeated, faintly. 

“Yes, my part—the whole play. But 
now you must come and see my flowers,” 
she said. 

He was ushered triumphantly into a 
dressing room filled to the very ceiling 
with the most splendid and expensive 
flowers imaginable. Miss de Lisle 
paused and looked at him a moment in 
silence, bright eyed and radiantly happy. 
And then she broke off a large spotted 
orchid of pale lavender from its stem and 
fixed it carefully in the buttonhole of his 
evening coat. 

*There—that’s better!’’ she said, smil- 
ing. “‘We’ll share everything, of course 
—even these flowers.” 





ARMS AND THE INSTINCTS 


BY ARTHUR BULLARD 


E commonly hear people who 
claim to be qualified to speak 
for the instincts scoff at proposals for 
the limitation of armaments. They tell 
us, with much assurance, that all such 
hopes are illusions, “because they go 
against human nature.” We are born of 
a fighting stock. Our ancestors survived 
in the struggle for existence because they 
ate others, instead of being eaten, and 
we are slaves to this belligerent inherit- 
ance. The future, according to them, 
belongs to the nation which invents the 
most deadly weapons. 
How far is this so-called “scientific 
argument for war’’—first seriously de- 
veloped in Germany—treally scientific? 


During the last century the old tradi- 
tion of a golden age in the past, when 
our ancestors lived beatifically in some 
fair Arcadia “in a state of nature,” was 
definitely discredited. Man has arisen 
from humble beginnings—not only hum- 
ble, but quite hideous. 

Probably the first sensation of our 
remotest jellylike progenitor was the 
ache of hunger, and perhaps the next 
oldest sensation was fear of the hunger 
of others. The demands of the belly 
dominated all life, through epochs so 
long as to make our few thousand years 
of recorded history seem insignificant 
indeed; and when our ancestors ac- 
quired enough leisure to give attention 
to something besides their own diet they 
discovered the existence of other living 
things equally hungry—and there was 
not enough food to go round. So our 
forbears, whose existence for millions of 
years had been based upon the distine- 
tion between edible and inedible, had to 
adapt themselves to a new sensation— 
the fear of being eaten. Very early in 


the process of life, the dangers which 
come from inanimate environment sank 
into insignificance compared with the 
struggle for existence among living 
things. As the “unfit” quickly became 
food the competition in armaments 
began. 

The research of the last few decades 
in psychology has thrown further disre- 
pute on our ancestors and has stridently 
emphasized the importance to us of our 
heritage. Instincts are habits which 
became fixed in remote generations. Our 
mental machine is compared to an ice- 
berg, of which only a small part, the 
conscious mind, is visible; the greater 
bulk is hidden from view below the 
waves. This unseen, subconscious mind, 
which—we are told—rules us, is in turn 
ruled by the instincts, inherited from 
distant ages of the lex talionis. It is a 
realm of dark and dreadful jungle lore. 
Our conscious thoughts may wear civil- 
ized evening clothes, but our instincts, 
which have the final word, are hairy and 
brutish. We feel—a much more impor- 
tant matter than how we think—as did 
our uncouth and savage ancestors. Com- 
pared with the overmastering control on 
our behavior exercised by the subcon- 
scious mind, the influence of reason is 
so small—according to the more ex- 
cited disciples of Freud—that we won- 
der why Nature wasted her time invent- 
ing intellect. 

Explorers are often imaginative. Mar- 
co Polo claimed to have encountered 
monsters more fantastic and fearsome 
than the ordinary run of hippogriffs, and 
Columbus, in his official reports, de- 
scribed the mud huts of the West Indies 
as if they were the gold and jade palaces 
of Cathay. This tendency to exaggerate 
is also common among the adventurers 
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of science; their discoveries in the new 
territories of knowledge rarely turn out 
to be quite so important as they at first 
report. While a considerable skepticism 
is prudent in regard to the travelers’ 
tales which these psycho-analysts bring 
back from their explorations into the 
terra incognita of our subconsciousness, 
there is accumulating proof from many 
sources that we have every reason to be 
ashamed of our ancestors. We may be 
grateful to them for having won out in 
the gruesome and disfiguring struggle of 
the old times, but it is entirely comfort- 
ing to know that they are decently 
buried and so cannot drop in on us for 
tea. But even if they are dead, the pessi- 
mist reminds us, their blood runs in our 
veins; their old and disreputable habits 
still live as instincts within us and are 
part of the mental equipment with 
which we approach the discussion of the 
limitation of armaments. The diplo- 
mats who gather at Washington are di- 
rect descendants of jungle warriors. 
But these bellicose pessimists who try 
to sanctify militarism by the “scientific 
argument” disprove their own case. 
The evidence they submit proves too 
much. In one breath they tell us that 
we cannot raise our modern morals 
above the fighting habits of our for- 
bears, and in the next they paint an 
extremely unlovely portrait of these 
ancestors. But if they demonstrate that 
our progenitors were very much more 
unpleasant people than we are, they 
prove — what all optimists contend— 
that human nature does change. Obvi- 
ously there is some method of escape 
from outgrown and hampering instincts. 


“The popularization of science,” so 
largely due to Huxley and the evolution- 
ists, was loudly advertised as a panacea 
for all the ills of democracy, but that 
promise has not been fulfilled. The 
accumulation of laboratory reports has 
been so vast that—just as with statis- 
tics—you can find evidence to support 
almost any political theory. Most efforts 
to reduce politics to science have been 
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misleading because they did not con- 
sider all the data, but centered attention 
only on those facts which seemed likely 
to help the politician keep in office. The 
most striking case of the application of 
scientific terminology to partisan dis- 
putes is what might be called “political 
Darwinism.” Such phrases as “the 
struggle for existence”’ and “the survival 
of the fittest” fell in very neatly with 
the desires and habits of thought of the 
successful class. It is not probable that 
many of them read Darwin carefully, 
but they misquoted him glibly. No 
theory could be more congenial to peo- 
ple convinced of their own fitness. It 
relieves them of all vexatious worries 
about bearing one another’s burdens. It 
is a sweet opiate to troubled and trouble- 
some consciences, making it so easy to 
dismiss from all consideration those on 
whose backs we ride, as obviously “un- 
fit.” The Prussian doctors called them 
Minderwertigvolk. In political oratory, 
Darwin generally appears as a servile 
poet, chanting odes of glorification to 
the ruthless, ‘self-made captain of in- 
dustry. 

Carried ad absurdum, this “political 
Darwinism” gives the palm to the one 
who murders most. If I could invent 
a poison gas to kill off all the race except 
myself, the bare fact of my survival 
would prove my supreme fitness! We 
frequently hear people oppose the efforts 
to feed the ill-nourished children of the 
devastated districts of Europe in the 
name of Darwin, on the ground that it 
is “only keeping the unfit alive’”’—as if 
there were some mystic law of nature 
which assured us that the race would be 
automatically purified by starvation. 
But there is nothing that Darwin ever 
wrote to indicate that John, the Beloved 
Disciple, could have gone without food 
longer than Judas. 


Of course such political glorification of 
tooth and claw is bad science. In the 
long drama of evolution, Life—that re- 
sourceful and untiring inventor — has 
contrived other means besides combat 
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for the preservation and development of 
the species. One of these other methods 
has been aptly described by Kropotkin 
as “mutual aid.” 

The “survival value,’’ which a species 
could develop by co-ordinating the ac- 
tivity of a large number of its individu- 
als, was quite as important as strength 
of muscle or tough, thick skin. In fact, 
several species which went in for this 
other method of preservation have out- 
lived those which were more conserva- 
tive about the limitation of armament. 
Some of the insects have proved them- 
selves more capable in the organization 
of mutual aid than we of simian stock, 
but even from the earliest days of our 
family history the practice of co-opera- 
tive enterprise has played a large role in 
our development—in the development of 
our instincts. When our prototypes 
came down from the treetops and 
began to walk erect they were not very 
formidable animals in a fight, yet the 
oldest records we have of them show 
that they successfully hunted the masto- 
don. As individuals, they could not have 
prevailed against such monsters. We 
need some other explanation than an 
internecine struggle for existence when 
we consider the complicated systems of 
piles still standing in the Swiss lakes on 
which our neolithic kin built their com- 
munity dwellings. We know very little 
about “the Druids of eld” who built 
Stonehenge, but it was not a one-man 
temple built for individual worship, nor 
was it a fortification of a culture stage 
when every man’s hand was against his 
neighbor. It was a community effort, of 
organized and sustained co-operation— 
a matter of large-scale mutual aid. The 
particular monkeys who have the honor 
of being the ancestors of Pericles, Dante, 
Napoleon, and of us won supremacy 
over their contemporaries by the clever- 
ness with which they devised more 
effective habits of working together. 

The very words “ politics” and “ civili- 
zation” are derived from the old Latin 
and Greek names for “city.”” The most 
distinctive thing about us, as compared 
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with the other mammals, is our knack for 
community life. The members of the 
first family who decided to stick to- 
gether and pool their interests did not 
have any different blood, nor any differ- 
ent hereditary instincts, from those who 
preferred to fight for existence single- 
handed. They simply had a little more 
sense, they had discovered a_ better 
method. The experience of superior 
strength which came from family unity 
was the first step in the age-long process 
of civilization, the first of the innumer- 
able experiments in forming larger and 
more powerful groupings. By neolithic 
times the family had grown into the 
clan, and very slowly through the cen- 
turies some of their thatch villages grew 
into eternal cities. More recently prin- 
cipalities have developed into great 
powers. This is one point on which the 
verdict of science is entirely clear, we 
are in the midst of this process of syn- 
thesis. We have no reason to consider 
ourselves as end products. 

The modern nation is indeed very 
modern. Our current customs, the 
habits and fashions of the day, have not 
had time to crystallize into instincts, but 
the series of experiments on which our 
present civilization is built is very, very 
old. Even those prehistoric neolithic 
lake villages must have had some regu- 
lar customs about the disposal of gar- 
bage—they may have called them 
“tabus” instead of “municipal ordi- 
nances.” A psycho-analyst exploring 
the subconscious mind would, if he 
looked for them, be sure to find instincts 
of mutual aid quite as venerable as 
those of conflict. 


Science is, on the whole, very com- 
forting about this business of “changing 
human nature.” It is generally agreed 
that among our more remote ancestors 
were fish. In the first days of our em- 
bryonic existence we show-a remarkable 
resemblance to our marine ancestors, 
but by the time we are born we have 
pretty well lost our fish instincts. Per- 
haps our subconscious mind occasion- 
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ally swims in our dreams. Even when 
waking we sometimes say that our 
“heads swim,” but this is about all the 
trace we can find of our piscatorial 
descent. It is not till a year or two after 
birth that we lose the preadamite in- 
stinct to use our arms as forelegs. And 
as for feeling at homeinthe treetops—and 
the acrobatic habits of our arboreal pro- 
genitors should haveleft deep traces in our 
instincts—most of us find at forty that we 
are none too steady on topofastepladder. 

The same thing happened to the per- 
nicious habits and destructive instincts 
of our ancestors as did to their tails. 
They got in the way of progress and were 
discarded. Painstaking research uncov- 
ers certain ignominious vestiges, but not 
of sufficient importance to concern the 
practical politician. 


The mechanistic explanation of how 
instincts and characteristics, once strong 
and of great importance, fall into eclipse 
when their survival value is gone, was 
furnished by Galton’s study of inherit- 
ance. In the May issue of the Journal 
of Heredity there is a photographic chart 
of the inheritance of one family, which 
gives a striking visualization of the way 
old instincts can fade out. According 
to Galton, half of our inheritance comes 
from our father and mother; half of the 
half which is left from our grandparents; 
and half of the remaining half from the 
great-grandparents; and so on back in 
decreasing geometrical progression. 

Your sixteen great-great-grandpar- 
ents, who were living toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, contributed one- 
sixteenth to the stock in trade with 
which you began life. If you are the 
direct descendant of a passenger on the 
Mayflower you have the right to boast 
of it to the extent of about one two- 
hundred-and-fifty-thousandth. Twenty 
generations ago, about a century before 
Columbus was born, you had in the 
neighborhood of half a million ancestors 
(making allowance for a certain amount 
of inbreeding); they together contributed 
one five-hundred-and-twenty-four-thou- 
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sand -two - hundred - and -eighty-eighth 
of your congenital make-up. Individu- 
ally each of them was responsible for the 
square of this fraction—something less 
than one two - hundred - and - fifty - bil- 
lionth. 

If we accept these conclusions of Gal- 
ton’s, it is no wonder that human nature 
changes and changes pretty rapidly. 
The influence on our heredity of the an- 
cestors who lived in the trees is almost 
incalculably small compared with that 
of the more recent generations who had 
forgotten how to climb. 


Turning from biology to psychology, 
we again find that the very authorities 
to which we are referred by those who 
argue that we can never escape from the 
fighting instincts of our pugnacious an- 
cestors teach that human nature can and 
does change. The whole thought of the 
psycho-analyst school—these daring ex- 
plorers of our pandemonical subcon- 
sciousness—centers around the mechan- 
ism of rational control, which Freud 
called “‘sublimation.” 

Surely this is an unfortunate word, 
with its almost mystic suggestion of the 
sublime, for so simple and commonplace 
a process. The alchemy within us—the 
only mysterious part of the proceeding— 
sorietimes zenerates a certain amount 
of energy automatically, without any 
direction from the intellect, just because 
it is in the habit of doing so, as it uncon- 
sciously supplies energy to the suction 
pumps of the heart and lungs. It does 
so in obedience to some old purpose, 
which was formerly of vast importance, 
perhaps procreation, or self-preserva- 
tion. But for any one of a thousand 
reasons the conscious mind does not, 
under the present circumstances, want 
to use this energy for its original pur- 
pose. (In their technical language, “the 
normal outlet is inhibited.”) The energy 
has been produced without our willing; 
it is there ready for action, dumbly de- 
manding action. If it is kept idle it is 
more than likely to fester and produce 
the weirdest symptoms of hysteria or 
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shell shock. When the psycho-analyst 
discovers this festering energy, he sug- 
gests to the patient some way to work it 
off and he calls the proceeding “sub- 
limation’’—just as the old-fashioned 
practitioner, if he were prescribing 
“kitchen soda,” would give it a cabalis- 
tic Latin name. 

The man who returns to his office 
after an active summer finds desk work 
irksome. His internal laboratory has 
formed the habit of generating sufficient 
energy for golf or tennis, and he can no 
longer spare the time for so much exer- 
cise. The symptoms of his trouble, prin- 
cipally irritability, are at once notice- 
able to his business associates, but he 
does not need to despair. There is prob- 
ably a furnace in his cellar and he can 
“sublimate”’ this excess energy shovel- 
ing coal. 

In the delicate matter of mating there 
is always the conflict between “the 
heart that desires and the reason that 
reprehends.”” The psycho-analyst would 
prefer “subconscious” and “conscious 
mind” to the phraseology of Moliére, 
but he would admit the conflict. We do 
not, in fact, follow slavishly the habits 
of our remote progenitors in regard to 
sex; we have achieved some self-control. 
Freud himself has gone to great pains in 
describing this process of “‘ sublimation,” 
by which the ancient urge of generation 
is redirected into channels of creative 
art and constructive statesmanship. To 
pretend that we cannot escape from the 
combat instincts is on a par with arguing 
that because the dark people of the 
jungle days gave free rein to their lusts, 
we, who are their offspring, cannot be 
civilized in love. 

It is unfortunate that the psycho- 
analysts have called this simple, com- 
monplace process of controlling the in- 
stincts by so transcendental a name as 
“sublimation,” because the long word 
makes it sound difficult. It is this same 
simple and common-sense process—by 
whatever name it is called—which is 
involved in discussing the possibility of 
organizing the world for peace. Un- 


doubtedly it is easier—more “natural” 
—for the nations to distrust and fear 
one another than it is to learn confidence. 
The first steps toward “civilization” 
were not the only hard ones. Our for- 
bears have been working untiringly and 
undismayed at experiments in commun- 
ity organization these millions and 
millions of years, and there is still ter- 
ribly much to learn. Every step in social 
life, the family, the clan, the nation, has 
been hard, contrary to some instincts. 
Every step forward has necessitated 
some change in human nature, has been 
a “sublimation,” a triumph in conscious 
self-control, a redirection of energy from 
an outgrown and hampering purpose to 
some progressive enterprise. It is not 
easy to control the instincts, but it is 
possible—at least it has always been 
possible for our ancestors. 


History adds its testimony to that of 
the natural sciences. Within the last 
few hundred years we have seen altera- 
tions in human behavior more sweeping 
than those required to realize a limita- 
tion of armaments. 

There has been no noticeable change 
in the blood strain of the Italians since 
the last barbarian invasion, no abrupt 
break in the hereditary characteristics 
of the nation, but in the days of Dante 
the combat instincts of the Italians 
found vent in fratricidal strife. The 
walled towns of the north were chroni- 
cally at war, and when there was no 
good fight on with a neighboring city 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines fought out 
their petty feuds in the streets. To-day 
it is no longer fashionable for Italians to 
kill one another. 

What has become of the ancient en- 
mity of Highland Scot and English Low- 
lander? It has been absorbed into the 
larger unity of Great Britain. 

A friend from the South, whom I knew 
in New York, enlisted in ’98 for the 
Spanish War. He went home on leave to 
bid his family good-by, but his mother 
would not let him into the house be- 
cause he wore the hated Federal uni- 
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form. After the experience of national 
unity in 1917, it is difficult to remember 
the rancors of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction—but it is very comforting. 


Sancta Sophia is not to be condemned 
because some of her acolytes take her 
name in vainand try to marry herto Mars. 
The real prelates of Science have more 
oftenfound in herrevelationsreasonstobe- 
lieve in progress and in developing peace. 

This family of ours is very old. It has 
outlived innumerable dangers and has 
eaten often of adversity. Not once nor 
twice, but very frequently, it has been 
threatened with extinction. Floods and 
famines, wars and ghastly plagues, are 
an old, familiar story. Earthquakes 
more terrible than any since we have 
invented instruments of precision to 
measure them, climatic disturbances 
more catastrophic than any our very 
modern weather bureaus have recorded, 
have been survived. Savage and un- 
couth as they were, our ancestors had 
marvelous vitality. Not even the creep- 
ing glaciers could destroy them. We 
come of a sturdy stock. 

Our generation has just gone through 
a new ordeal by fire. It is impossible as 
yet to assess the damage done by the 
war. The actual destruction of capital— 
the debit which the bookkeepers can 
compute—has been staggering, and the 
loss which is symbolized by all the new 
graves in Europe is at once harder to 
calculate and more appalling. The gaps 
in the next generation are even a graver 
matter. And in the recent months we 
have begun to realize still another wound 
of the war, the breakdown of credit and 
the consequent dislocation of the eco- 
nomic machinery of our civilization. 
Unless the wheels of industry begin once 
more to turn, we shall find it increasingly 
difficult to keep the survivors of the 
Great War alive. Our family is inured 
to hardship, but the novelty of our pres- 
ent situation is that the danger comes 
not from an outside enemy, but from 
ourselves. The wounds from which we 
still bleed are self-inflicted. 
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The agonies of these last years have 
forced us all to give thought to their 
‘auses. We know more than we did a 
decade ago about why men fight. So, 
added to our worries about the Sisy- 
phean labor of rebuilding what we have 
destroyed, is the fear that we are aiming 
for—arming for—a new war. 

The disputes of to-day are so sicken- 
ingly similar to those which preceded 
the last war—rivalries for foreign mar- 
kets, trade barriers, strategic frontiers, 
the new irredenta, access to the sea—the 
old competition in armaments intensi- 
fied. It seems so dismally certain that we 
are drifting in the same direction, toward 
the same reef, and we all know that what 
was only devastation a few years ago 
threatens destruction a few years hence. 

Those who strive to ward off this dan- 
gere-as our ancestors, through all the 
millions of generations, successfully 
warded off the dangers which threatened 
them—need not be cast down when cer- 
tain jumble-heads misquote Science to 
prove that the preservation of the 
species is contrary to the natural in- 
stincts. Science, on the contrary, tells 
us how our ancestors, when they found 
life in the swamps no longer possible, 
came ashore and learned to climb trees 
for safety. The task before our genera- 
tion is modest indeed compared with that 
great achievement. 

While pseudo-science is just as dan- 
gerous as the slander which is half true, 
Science and the scientific habit of mind 
are the one hope we have. The better 
understanding we have of all this new 
knowledge about heredity and psychol- 
ogy, the more chance we will have of 
working out sound projects for the pre- 
vention of wars. We shall not improve 
ourselves by denying our ancestors. We 
shall only make ourselves ridiculous as 
well as miserable if we pretend to be 
descended from doves. But it would be 
just as foolish to act as though we were 
the progeny of the saber-toothed cats or 
the heavily armored reptiles. 

We come of a stock which learned to 
live by its wits, the most inventive, ver- 
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satile, and adaptive of all the species. 
While it is true that we have in our blood 
a hereditary taint of churlish quarrel- 
someness, we have also a long tradition 
of progressive self-control. Our for- 
bears were contentious, self-assertive, 
suspicious—“sudden and quick in an- 
ger”—but they knew how to conquer 
themselves. 

They were also clever. Alone of all 
the animals they invented language, and 
for our delectation and instruction they 
left us histories of their wars, their fol- 
lies, and their dreams. To be sure, they 
loved a fight, but they were also star 
gazers. Among the very oldest written 
words the archeologists have dug up are 
the records of their study of the stars. 

The love of knowledge—an insatiable 
curiosity—is among the most precious 
treasures of our heritage. And modern 
science is very explicit in teaching that 
very little progress can be hoped for 
from merely denouncing naughty in- 
stincts. Negations and interdictions 
accomplish little, for docility is not a 
strong trait in our race. Monastic vows 
have not proved so helpful to man in his 
struggle with rebellious passions as good 
hard work. William James understood 
how recalcitrant we are to “thou-shalt- 
nots” when he wrote his essay on “A 
Moral Substitute for War.” The way 
to control the instincts is not to tell 
them to be good, but to give them a 
man-sized job. 

The modern psychologists, while giv- 
ing us more and very important informa- 
tion about the combative instincts we 
have inherited, also teach us how to deal 





with them. Their testimony, instead of- 


being discouraging, corroborates the les- 
sons of history. The victories of mutual 
aid, of peace, have not been won by ignor- 
ing the old instincts, but by their redirec- 
tion toward some new purpose. Life may, 
of course, invent some novel expedient, 
but in the past this progress has always 
come through the absorption of local 
and limited patriotism in some larger 
and more inspiring loyalty. 

Our Atlantic seaboard would have re- 


mained backward and “Balkanized” if, 
after the Revolution, the irreconcilables 
of that day, who insisted on the undimin- 
ished sovereignty of the thirteen states, 
had had their way. Disarmament agree- 
ments between them would have had 
small worth if the citizens of Massachu- 
setts and Virginia had continued to cen- 
ter their patriotism on their respective 
State Houses instead of gradually trans- 
ferring it tothe national Capitol. It was 
the active co-operation of the different 
states in solving common problems—a 
co-operation hard to achieve and never 
perfect—which overcame the first in- 
tense separatism, at last made union a 
reality and gave strength for the con- 
quest of the continent. 

Undoubtedly there were irreconcil- 
ables among the monkeys, when they 
faced their great decision, who refused to 
come down from the treetops. Such of 
their descendants as still survive never 
come any nearer to civilization than the 
primate house at the zoo. Our ancestors 
came down. And the people who inhabit 
this planet a few hundred generations 
hence will be the descendants of those of 
us who are not afraid of innovations, who 
prove ourselves most adaptable to the 
new needs of this new day. 

Science and history, as well as com- 
mon sense, are pro-league. It matters 
very little who gets the credit for the 
idea or what name we give to the co- 
operative organization of nations; but 
if we are going to stop distrusting and 
hating one another—fighting as often as 
we catch our breaths and with con- 
stantly increasing fury—it will be be- 
cause we have begun working together 
and through constant association in a 
common purpose are building up a com- 
mon loyalty. 





Whatever new discoveries the explor- 
ers of science may make, whatever new 
and bewildering names they may give 
to old instincts and familiar methods of 
controlling them, it is evident, from the 
bare fact that we are alive to-day to 
disparage the dead, that our forefathers 
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were dominated by a master instinct— 
the instinct of life. They surmounted so 
many difficulties, survived so many dan- 
gers, pressed so consistently up the steep 
grade. Whenever some venerable habit 
of mind, some inherited instinct, or an 
inconvenient tail got in the way of life, 
they sloughed it off. 

So, when we face the difficulties and 
dangers of our own day, however low 
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an opinion we may have of those shaggy, 
dirty, choleric ancestors of ours, we may 
take heart from the knowledge that they 
faced and outfaced worse. They always 
found the wit to survive. They knew 
how to change their natures. If we fail 
in our present crisis, go down to extinc- 
tion because we cannot control our in- 
stincts, we shall prove ourselves un- 
worthy of them. 


ASKED OF MY AGE 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 


SKED of my age, honest I dare not be: 
None would believe, and Time might punish me. 


If neither part can answer for the whole, 

Which hath the weightier voice, the body or soul? 
If one says I am old, and one says No, 

Which should have credence, contradicted so? 
Surely the soul—but others cannot see, 

As I, this one-part of the double Me; 

And if in them the parts go hand in hand, 

And not in me, how shall they understand? 


My body groweth old, I'll not deny, 
But young within it dwells the authentic I. 


She laughs, of course, behind her barriers, 

To find their evidence construed as hers, 

Yet knows that all of me must play Time’s game, 
And as my year-mates are, pretend the same. ... 
Forgive me, Youth, that I dare not confess 

To them, grown old, thy lasting friendliness, 

But must instead to Age lip-service pay, 

As though I too had come the wintry way. 


Forgive me that I walk but secretly, 
Lest Time confront us, vernal paths with thee. 





WHAT PATRICIA HEARD FROM TOKIO 


NEW LETTERS FROM JAPAN BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LADY OF THE DECORATION” 
PART II 


BY FRANCES LITTLE 


Toxo. 
ATSY,—It has happened! So have 
many other things since I wrote 

you. By it I mean Otani San has left. 
The first I knew of it was Kate coming 
into my room with cheeks flushed and 
very bright eyes. She’d just had a visit 
from the broker-man. He rushed over 
here when he found pinned to a plush 

pillow a note saying: 


It may take 
I shall not 


I have a duty to perform. 
me ten years, maybe twenty. 
return. Giru San knows why. 


I can’t remember the poetical phras- 


ing, but this is plainer than poetry and 
quicker in the telling. 

Kate frankly gave all the information 
she had. It wasn’t much. Otani had said 


she was going some time. Her little 
daughter should have a chance which 
had never come to her. “But I did not 
know her determination was fixed or 
dated. I see it is. If I can find her I shall 
do everything I can to help her stick to 
it,” declared Kitty; and I can see her 
back stiffen as she said it. 

I am truly sorry to have missed that 
interview, for when it is a battle of stand- 
ards between a sure saint and a deter- 
mined sinner fireworks are bound to 
follow. 

The man fought for self and all his un- 
questioned privileges. My missionary 
friend fought for right, and woe be to 
any unrighteous soul that clashed with 
her weapons. I'd pick Kitty as a sure 
thing any time. Don’t reprove me, 
Patrick! I’m excited. And I am telling 
one Christian soldier about another of the 
same kind. If they aren’t sure, who is? 

Mr. Broker-man wasn’t defeated; only 


knocked dizzy. Maybe it was the con- 
fused state of mind which made him 
consent not to pursue. Instead he 
handed a roll of bills to Kate, asking her 
to find Otani San and give her a message. 
If she would return, the better part of his 
fortune and the child were hers to do 
with as she would. But Kitty, who knows 
something about everything, says the 
man has an attack of genuine love! 
Who can say? Love is a reckless bomb- 
thrower. 

Do you think I am making too much 
of this? Not a bit of it. It’s a sign of the 
times. A few years ago the thing simply 
could not have happened. And even 
now there are those who contend that, 
though the way be open for escape, the 
desire for a luxurious life is stronger than 
desire for the straight and thorny path 
of hard work and poverty. Time and 
Katherine will tell this story. 

While Kate was gone on her search for 
a runaway lady, your fat, newsy letter 
came. Still at it, I see! Keeping your 
little-big world astir with enthusiasm, 
polishing up jaded people and weary 
hearts with your clear vision and kindly 
deeds! 

Of course you didn’t say so, but I have 
an enthusiasm or so myself. The two 
biggest ones in my treasure-box are you 
as a miracle-worker in turning handicaps 
into victory for yourself and others, and 
Katherine Jilson’s fearlessness in tack- 
ling the devil in any disguise. 

Every time she does it you can fairly 
see the crumpled horns and drooping tail 
of the personage in question, and you 
want to race to life’s score-board, wher- 
ever that may be, and hang up a double 
number for Kit. 
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Deep snow at home, have you? You 
should see it out here! For a week the 
sun has been raining diamonds on the 
sea. All the plum-trees of the land have 
flung out their blossoms, white and pink 
and deep red. And the young willows are 
joyfully waving their long green fringes 
to every passer-by. The yanagi is a 
wonderful tree. It is like a tall and lovely 
lady, clothed in silken garments of 
brown and palest green. I knew of an 
especially beautiful one. It stood in a 
miniature garden which held infinite 
joys, and the whole affair belonged to an 
old-time pupil. Being assured of a wel- 
come at that house at any time, I went. 

But it is not of the tree or the garden 
I am going to tell you. Nor shall I repeat 
the oft-told tale of the greetings offered 
by a Japanese hostess to her guest. But, 
since you touched on the piled-up diffi- 
culties of housekeeping in America, I am 
going to give you a taste of what it 
means in Japan to be a housekeeper and 
a home-maker. Pass it along to the first 
complainer in your Home Problem Club. 

In this land of flaming maples, 
housekeeping is no merry experiment, 
tried out just for fun in the rosy after- 
glow of honeymoon time. It is a profes- 
sion, for which a large share of the 
nation’s girlhood goes through a ma- 
chine-like grilling. It begins in early 
school life. It ends only when the house- 
keeper is gathered unto her foremothers, 
in that perfect place where dust and 
duties do not collect, and covetous serv- 
ing-maids do not break through and steal. 
Here’s how my hostess summed it up: 

“Ladies first is not Japanese idea. Of 
course men protect and take care of 
women and children, but man is always 
honored and respected high, because he 
is a man! Women and girls must be 
taught how to serve him, and to look 
after him, and don’t give him trouble at 
home; then he can take his whole heart 
and put into his work!” 

Isn’t it easy to see why skilful house- 
wifery is a heavy asset in the matrimoni- 
al market? And, as matrimony is the 
end for which almost every Japanese 
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daughter is born, it behooves the father 
to command the mother to urge the 
teacher to prepare the daughter for her 
high and inevitable calling. 

It is some climbing to attain the 
proper standard for wifehood. The aver- 
age girl’s education embraces about 
everything, from picture alphabet to 
ponderous Chinese classics. I have often 
wondered how the latter applied to 
housekeeping and motherhood. But 
far be it from me to dally long enough 
with those ancient Asiatics to solve the 
mystery. 

You might think, when a girl has 
mastered the art of making herself mis- 
tress, wife, mother, and hostess all at the 
same time, to say nothing of having 
pigeonholed in her memory recipes for 
an endless variety of dishes with strange 
ingredients and impossible names, it was 
time for a breathing-spell. Not yet, nor 
soon! There’s the bookkeeping, sewing, 
and learning to direct many servants. 

Flower arrangement takes five years 
of any young life. With it goes correct 
standing, which is mostly sitting, precise 
angle of folded hands, and, above all, 
soft speaking, with reverent silence em- 
phasized when relations-in-law are near. 
Otherwise, I’d have you know, the young 
bride-to-be is hardly worth the jinrikisha 
ride that brings her to her parents-in- 
law’s house, or the three cups of wine 
consumed in making the twain one—and 
that one the man. 

“Suppose the bride is a daughter of 
the soil? Would the requirements be so 
very exacting?” I can hear you asking it 
just that way—and here’s my answer: 
*Spose she is? Hers is still some job. To 
the qualities of a good housekeeper she 
adds those of a good farmer, as she 
usually works close upon the heels of the 
man of the house. 

With gentle skill she manipulates the 
stupid ox attached to the crude plow. 
She helps to sow the seed. She coaxes the 
crops and follows the reapers in the har- 
vest. Betweentimes she mothers her 


children, serves her husband’s parents, 
and takes a moment to breathe a prayer 

















UYENO PARK, TOKIO, IN CHERRY TIME 


at a wayside shrine. She finds time for it 
all. Her eight-hour day is multiplied by 
two. 

Long before Fuji’s snow-capped dome 
begins her morning blush, housekeepers 
of the land are up and doing. Sometimes 


the home is servantless. Then wife’s 
first duty, after her own quick toilet, is 
to slide back the wooden doors which 
inclose four sides of the dwelling. This 
makes way for the glory of the sun or 
the beauty of the mist. Her bedding is 
lifted from the floor to its resting-place 
behind wall-panels. The night light is 
safely removed. She fans the hibachi 
charcoal to a fresh glow and arranges 
husband’s apparel so conveniently near, 
and with such care, a semi-blind man 
could array himself without missing a 
collar-button or a loop. 

But listen to the silence with which it 
is done. There is a reason. The master of 


the house, “‘because he is a man,” must 
Vou. CXLIV.—No. 860.—23 


have his beauty sleep. And you and I 
and the universal sisterhood of house- 
keepers will agree it is most desirable 
that the “He” arrive at the breakfast- 
table with temper unruffled. Happily the 
Danna San’s mood is usually in tune with 
the harmony around him and the break- 
fast awaiting him completes the score. 

Wise lady, she is te have hat, shoes, 
overcoat, and cane ready to be placed 
on the “precious person of her honorable 
husband.” She follows him to the gate, 
and I dare any of his species to be proof 
against the farewell smile she gives as he 
goes to his work. Don’t get too sorry. 
It’s her life and she lives it cheerfully. 
It’s a sort of comradeship business with 
duty well done on both sides, and on the 
average works out with quiet content. 
Husband and wife may not be radiantly 
enthusiastic about each other, but it’s a 
different story when it comes to the 
children. 
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Of course there are children. There 
must be, whether begged, borrowed, or 
adopted. And you just want to get up 
and hug somebody when you see with 
what care each small body is made 
ready, started schoolward, fresh and 
happy, carrying in his heart some gentle 
reminder of duty. Thrice blessed the 
household when the gracious gods sup- 
ply it annually with a brand-new baby. 
If ever the mother is a spendthrift of 
time, it is when she lingers over her 
morning’s delight of bathing and dress- 
ing the latest cherub. 

It is the same feeling with which 
some women pin a bunch of price- 
less orchids to their belt and hie them 
forth to a banquet that a Japanese 
woman ties a little pink- or blue- 
kimono baby on her back and goes about 
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her household duties. I'd wager, if you 
told Jimmy Lou to go to the Daidoroko, 
she’d up and tell you she was too much 
of a lady. 

In Nipponese it stands for kitchen, 
and in some homes where I have been the 
food-cooking place is the shiniest spot 
under the roof. The morning sun 
streams through the paper windows. It 
catches up its thousand reflections from 
pan and brass kettles, making flirty little 
haloes to float about child and mother as 
the daily scrubbing and polishing goes 
on. Between rubs the many picturesque 
tradesmen appear on the scene—the fish- 
man, the egg-man, the chicken-dealer, 
maybe a duck-trader, the vegetable- 
vender, and the flower-seller. They come 
early and linger long with baskets swung 
from a pole carried across the shoulder; 
each one declares that 
nothing grows outside the 











garden of the gods so 
rare as the thing he offers. 
He is so earnest you are 
almost convinced he’s tell- 
ing the truth. This pre- 
cious bit has been grown 
especially for madam. And 
so very cheap! Does not 
the lady see with her 
own honorable eyes? She 
is so clever. She is good. 
Also she is beautiful. 

Eggs? Surely! That 
very morning six faithful 
hens provided twelve fresh 
eggs for the special needs 
of this house. And the 
flowers? Ah! Truly Onu 
San is beloved of the gods! 
By the space of an hour 
these blossoms burst into 
bloom, only to greet her 
eyes! 

The flattery is never 
dimmed by repetition, but 
rarely does it penetrate 
the consciousness of a 








JAPANESE FARMERS GOING 
OF THE DAY’S WORK 


HOME AT THE END 


Japanese mistress. 
It is a time-consuming 
ceremony. But, servant 
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or none, itis a skilful 
game every good house- 
keeper chooses to play 
for herself. With keen 
judgment she selects the 
fish, mushrooms, and 
eggs for making of the 
dinner soup, or buck- 
wheat for the cereal. 
She chooses the long, 
slick eel with care. When 
boiled to a finish and 
chopped up with rice, 
the ancient four-and- 
twenty blackbirds are 
no more deserving of 
fame and song than he. 
Suppose you ran up 
against something so 
nearly a twin to a cake 
of white soap you'd hesi- 
tate whether to put it 
in the soap-dish or the 
soup-bowl? That’s Tofu. 
I leave it to you. 
Wouldn’t you like a little 














early training on the sub- 
ject? 

The old adage, “the 
way to a man’s heart 
is over his tongue” was no news 
to Japanese women. They had known it 
since men were. The first foreign food 
was to be found in delectable tea-houses, 
served by irresistible geisha maids. See- 
ing their mankind fall easy victims to 
savory dishes from across the sea, wives 
and mothers rose as one and met the de- 
mands by mastering the strange ways of 
the invader. 

It is a far cry from that day of fun 
when Kate Jilson, demonstrating bis- 
cuit-making before a class of enthusiastic 
going-to-be housekeepers, requested a 
baking-pan, and was handed a shiny, new 
dust-pan—to the present time of gas- 
ranged and highly equipped domestic-sci- 
ence schools which dot the face of the land. 

Many a Japanese housewife can now 
manipulate the preserve-kettle, steak- 
broiler, and the canning process as surely 
as Jimmy-Lou and all her kind. 


TO THE QUALITIES OF A HOUSEKEEPER THE JAPANE3E 
WIFE ADDS THOSE OF A GOOD FARMER 


Wouldn’t it seem quite enough for one 
lifetime to live up to all this? But there’s 
the sewing of kimonos, big and little, and 
all the bed-clothes. Both must be hand- 
made. Machines can’t do it. 

Has she finished? Not yet. To make 
sure nothing is skipped, the law, un- 
changed with changing years, steps in 
and has a word or so to say. 

It declares that on a certain date in 
March and in December there shall be 
an official housecleaning. On this day 
every householder in all cities, towns and 
villages must dust, sweep, and scrub 
every part of the premises from lodge- 
gate to goldfish in the garden lake. 

Coming along with this proclamation 
is a courteous but significant little notice. 
It tells the story of a small brown gen- 
tleman, in brass-buttoned uniform, who 
will call late in the evening to inspect the 
premises. That is all-sufficient. Every- 
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body who knows the blossom kingdom 
knows that the law will get you if you 
don’t look out 

As if by prearranged signal, on the day 
named every house in the empire emp- 
ties its contents into the narrow high- 
ways of town and city. Possessions rich 
and poor are laid bare to the public; 
and, if every housekeeper had not too 
many troubles of her own to sum up her 
neighbors’, the tragedies and comedies 
revealed by these 
possessions 
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temple bells boom out over a land fra- 
grant as a flower and spotless—for the 
time being! 

Aren’t you glad that for the faithful 
and untiring there should be a holiday 
time all theirown? There is, and it comes 
with a festival called Hari no Kuyu. It 
means the end, for the time, of needle- 
work and such like, also the privilege 
of entertaining in the housekeeper’s very 
own way. For twenty-four hours she is 

nobody’s slave, 
and directs 





would — furnish 
gossip for all 
holidays tocome. 

It seems to 
me that day- 
break comes an 
hour earlier on 
the official day. 
But whether it 
does or no, with 
the dawn the 
land begins to 
resound to the 
swishing of 
scrub-brush and 
broom; the tat- 
too of a_ thou- 
sand heavy 
sticks beating 
dust from the 
padded floor 
mats adds a 
vigorous note to 
the great anthem 








affairs to suit 
her own fancy. 
; To her honor be 
uM it said, she seizes 
the opportunity 
to extend gra- 
cious hospitality 
and gentle 
courtesy to her 
neighbors, or the 
accidental stran- 
ger within her 
city gates. But 
it isn’t hard to 
see why she 
walks with lifted 
chin and an air 
a bit lofty. 

In the old her- 
mit-nation-days 
it was no more 
permissible for 
the wife to ap- 
pear at functions 








of national 


clean-up! Dust 
specks are 
hunted like 


criminals. Germs are boiled into vapor. 
Household articles, including the house, 
are scrutinized and sterilized. 

The work complete, the worker re- 
freshes herself in the boiling bath, arrays 
her body in company kimono, arranges 
her hair faultlessly, kneels upon her im- 
maculate mats, and serenely awaits the 
visiting inspector. He comes, examines, 
approves, and congratulates, and with 
his coming those wonderful tones of 


JAPANESE FARMER AND WIFE 


private or public 
than it was for 
her to “sass” 
back if her hus- 
band grew peevish. Of course she may 
have spent days and nights foreseeing 
preparations for the occasion, but when 
it arrived she “made absence”—to the 
dim recesses of some far-off chamber. 

Then comes the rude West a-rushing 
in where only gods had flitted about. It 
brought along with it new ideals, new 
standards, and queer customs. 

The shock jolted the gracious lords of 
the land into a change of heart, and up 
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went the status of women many notches. 
From an invisible convention-shackled 
force, she came into her own as comrade 
and partaker as well as worker and over- 
seer. With something doing almost 
every minute in the day, the average 
Japanese housekeeper joins in a mild 
social life, either with her own special 
friends, or the guests of her husband 
who are bidden to his feasts. She even 
manages to get in some hours of recrea 
tion. 

In her work with the Red Cross she 
combines joy of merciful service and de- 
lightful friendly intercourse. The all-day 
family theater parties contribute much 
to her simple pleasure, and she counts 
among her blessings the many open-air 
festivals and excursions 
in cherry-blossom time. 


in her hair. But, whether maid or 
matron, princess or barefooted field 
woman, the touch of the artist is 
inevitable. 

A great-souled empress found heart’s- 
ease from royal burdens in the beauty of 
simple rhyme or flower culture. 

A lowly woman water-carrier forgot 
her heavy toil and sang: 


**All round the rope a morning-glory clings. 
How can I break its beauty’s dainty spell? 
I beg for water from a neighbor’s well!” 


Now, Patrick, after all this you should 
be well prepared to match the tales of 
trials and delights of any housekeeper 
from any land. But take warning! There 





If home cares grow too 
tense and threaten her 
nerves there is always 
the ,.unmusical koto on 
which she can twang her 
troubles in mournful 
ditties. And it argues not 
an indifferent house- 
keeper, but a superior 
soul that shines up nag- 
ging, commonplace duties 
by painting bits of land- 
scape, or writing a poem 
as dainty as the paper on 
which it is penned. 

In her love of the beau- 
tiful, a Japanese woman 
finds her escape from 
corroding monotony. No 
responsibility is too 
heavy for the natural 
instinct to find expres- 
sion. 

Maybe it is the way 
she pounds the rice for 
the New-Year Mochi, 
into fluffy, puffy cakes; 
maybe it’s the way she 














molds the red beans into 
festive shapes. Perhaps it 
is in the set of her sash, 
or the joy-compelling rose 


THE VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SELLERS COME 


EARLY AND LINGER LONG 
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are other women of other types in this 
new-old country. I'll tell you about them 
later. 

Katherine has just returned and it is 
nearly twelve o'clock. She did not 
find Otani San, but, being naturally 
obliged to find something, she brought 
home a soiled, half-starved baby. 


Toxro. 

Dearest Patricta,—My last letter 
left Kate coming into the house holding 
a baby. I assure you she hasn’t been 
holding it all this time, but that night as 
she entered the room she made a picture 
I'll not soon forget. 

The beautiful day had ended in a 
wintry storm. Kate looked like a bright- 
eyed, middle-sized polar bear in a dolls’ 
house, as she stood, all covered with 
snow, in the center of the cozy little 
library. 

I saw the bundle under her arm and I 
saw it move. 

“Kate! What have you got?” I al- 
most shouted. 

“Don’t wake up the neighborhood. 
It is only a baby.” 

“Where on earth did you get it?” 

“Didn’t get it on earth. Found it on 
a bridge,”’ replied Kate, as unruffled as 
if it had been a bundle of beans she had 
picked up. 

It was foolish of me to have been so 
astonished. This thing has been happen- 
ing ever since I knew Katherine Jilson, 
and it has become as much of a habit 
as picking strawberries off her little hot- 
bed vine. 

There is nothing new in this story. It 
was just so sudden—to me at least. In 
walking across a bridge that night on 
her way home, Kate heard a whimpering 
sound. Thinking it a lost kitten, and 
being a collector of animals as well as 
other strays, she looked about her. This 
frost-bitten sprout of humanity was 
easily found. We haven’t an idea where 
it came from. Possibly never shall. 

This land is telling the same story as 
others of its kind. Poverty is racing 
neck to neck with the great prosperity 
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which has swept the country. Tokio 
farmers, once poor, may now ride to the 
city in satin-lined motors. But there 
are those who sell their babies to keep 
starvation at bay. When food gives out 
the first struggle is to save the children 
by any means. 

Nor do we know the age of the mite. 
If it opened its eyes on this stormy earth 
the 3lst of December, on January the 
Ist it would be two years old, for, ac- 
cording to Japanese count, it has lived 
in two different years. They begin early 
in this get-old-quick scheme. There’s 
something in it, too. The faster you 
get there the more honor and ease is 
yours. 

Kate wasted no time in speculating on 
age nor source of supply. In a breath she 
had the house astir, made a bonfire of 
baby’s rags and had the baby itself 
sterilizing in a hot bath. 

Her big, capable hands ran the shears 
over the tiny head and wrapped _ the 
small body in clean clothes with a deft- 
ness which said plainly enough she was 
an old hand at the job. So she is; and 
the beauty of it is that under Kate’s care 
and tutelage the many little heads and 
bodies of babies she has tended have 
grown into big good ones, with their feet 
set on the path to honest living. There 
are four of them about the house now, 
as happy as sparrows, earning their tui- 
tion and food by odd jobs Kate finds 
for them. 

The last find is lying before me in a 
straw basket waving two thin heels to a 
bright fire and cooing as intimately to 
a red-paper butterfly on the wall, as 
if she had just flown in from Butterfly 
Land. 

Just count on it; there'll not be many 
butterfly times in this kiddy’s life, but 
plenty of honest-to-goodness ones which 
make all Kate’s toil worth-while. 

In the excitement I almost forgot 
about Otani San; but I remembered to 
ask before I said good night. 

Kate said, “‘ Nothing doing 
I held my peace. 

As you can believe, our rest was some- 





yet,” and 

















A PICNIC PARTY IN CHERRY-BLOSSOM TIME AT ASUKAYAMA 


what broken that night. The next day 
we were content to sit and watch the 
wonderful pictures in the garden. All 
color is not lost in the snow. Plum blos- 
soms, red and pink and white, shone out 
bravely from their white covering. 
Bamboo-trees, tall and short, bent 
gracefully under their snowy mantle, and 
two old crows in the notch of an old 
pine told the whole world the story of 
the storm. 

Toward evening Katherine spoke. “I 
need a change. We will go to a picture 
show!” 

We did. And it is worth going a long, 
long way to attend a movie in Japan. 
To give you some idea how the merry- 
go-round of time changes customs and 
prejudice, let me tell you a little of the 
very big subject of olden-day theaters. 

In feudal days, and days of feuds, 
there was, of course, such a thing as a 
theater. Its patrons consisted mainly of 


the lowly mechanic, the despised mer- 
chant, and ladies whose names would 
never appear in Who’s Who. 

The Samurai, who were supposed to 
set the pace in the best circles, were so oc- 
cupied in keeping perpetually ready todie 
a loyal death for their daimio, that their 
ideas of human enjoyment were too grim 
to include anything so trivial as a 
theater. You see, polishing up their 
swords, with which they never parted 
even when making a visit to com- 
rade, or nearest kinsman, took time and 
was more exciting. They might be called 
on to use them at any moment. Of 
course they had their relaxations—the 
awfully solemn, heavy-with-dignity vari- 
ety. But such things as theaters, danc- 
ing, picnics, or any pastime other people 
might label pleasure, were known to the 
fighting men by a name only to be 
despised. 

There is something to be said, too, on 
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the side of the ready-to-die-in-a-minute 
gentlemen. However monstrous their 
code of living, they carried it out to the 
bitter end, sincerely and stoically. 

To see old Japan pictured as a land 
of never-fading cherry-blossoms, with 
gaily attired butterfly ladies and gallant 
Samurai tangoing on the greensward, 
played by a group of low-class plebeians, 
might be a delightful illusion to the light- 
hearted. The serious-minded warriors, 
who were the real thing, could only look 
on it with intolerable disgust. So they 
stayed at home or went a-swording and 
cut the theater off their visiting-list. 

Not so the civilians, high or low. They 
made the most of the precious few pleas- 
ures in vogue or permissible at the time. 
As there were no parks, no museums, no 
libraries, nor art-galleries, the theater 
had to be the thing. And the pleasure- 
seekers did not delay till afternoon or 
evening to begin their holiday, either. 

Not at all. With the first crow of the 
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household bantam the whole family— 
say of a merchant, wife, babies, grand- 
father and grandmother—would arise and 
begin preparation of food to take with 
them. They took plenty of time to put 
on all their best clothes, too, paint and 
powder and perfume. Then, with a 
train of servants carrying baskets of 
eatables, comforts, fans, and most of the 
necessities of life, they started theater- 
ward. 

Once there, not for a minute would 
they think of buying one little row of 
seats. They bought one of the big 
squares into which the floor of the thea- 
ter was divided, like a giant chess-board. 
Father was generous, so he hustled 
the servants to spread the blan- 
kets and open the food-boxes. In came 
the family and the fun began. No hurry. 
It was usually an hour or two before 
the stage curtain was pulled aside. But 
there were next-door neighbors to gossip 
with and others to sip toasts with, so 
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why worry about so small a thing as 
time? 

When the drama began at last, it 
found almost everyone in the mellow 
state where the rankest play took on 
something of a beautiful romance. The 
party made merry till nine o’clock that 
night. When home was reached it had 
to be all talked over. One day’s pleasure 
was lengthened into another. 

I have been many times in one of 
these old theaters—smile all you wish, 
gay Patricia! The times were not those 
of feudal lords and warriors fierce. Like 
these merchant folks of long ago, I have 
watched plays good and bad by the 
light of lanterns dim, and sat in the same 
kind of inclosure on my feet till they 
were petrified and my body stiff with 
cold. 

Now you can see the why of my enthu- 
siasm of being ushered to a theater, 
warm and well lighted, the second floor 
lined with cushioned chair seats for 
those who wished. Kate and I wished 
hard. The small girl usher, uniformed 
and with all her sweetest smiles, took 
the hint—no tips allowed—and placed 
us in full view of the audience below. It 
was divided in groups, each group in a 
square and each square covered with 
floor mats. 

We were but two of a kind. The 
crowd was many of the same species. It 
proved as diverting as the screen picture. 
The picture on the floor was of a differ- 
ent kind. Class prejudice gave up the 
ghost when movies reeled in. Rich and 
poor, high and low, unquestioningly sit 
where their tickets say they must. From 
our perch it was like roosting in a high 
tree and looking down into a many- 
colored flower-garden. Everybody was 
there who could get in. Fathers’ and 
mothers’ dark clothes were rimmed in by 
kimonos of many colors on the bodies of 
the young. The lights went down, the 
music began. 

A professional story-teller stepped 
upon the stage. His the business of in- 
terpreting the picture that the onlookers 


might not have to make a guess. The 
Vor. CXLIV.—No. 860.—24 
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story lost nothing in the telling, for, if 
the professor did not know the story, he 
did know his audience, and, being an 
imaginative soul, recited the tale of the 
picture according to his own light. 

Kate said the man could have made 
his fortune as a seller of patent medicine. 

The picture was a thriller. So was the 
hero. And when, after overcoming 
astounding difficulties, this one-time 
champion boxer easily disposed of 
twenty highwaymen, the applause that 
greeted his victory was an echo of the 
cheers he has heard many times in 
reality. Of course I cheered. Wasn’t the 
picture American and the leading man, 
too? And wasn’t the orchestra playing 
“Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party”? 

The unconquerable hero had been put 
to it for his life. He was trying to save 
it by swinging out on a flag-pole. The 
staff was giving way under his weight. 
Death waited on the pavement thirty 
stories below. It was stopped by a cry! 

“Wait! Wait! Give me a light!” 

Up flashed the lights. In rushed the 
ushers. What do you suppose? A 
woman had lost her baby. And at such 
a breathless time. In her excitement her 
son had rolled out of her lap. They found 
him curled up in the corner of the square. 
Still asleep, he was this time securely 
tied to Mamma San’s back. 

I suppose you think there are a good 
many babies in this merry tale I am try- 
ing to tell you. True enough. There are 
more of them in Japan than anything 
else. Hence their constant intrusion. 

The picture which followed told a 
story of love with all the trials attached. 
The audience got more mirth out of that 
picture than most Americans do out of 
pure comedy. The more touching the 
scene the greater the glee. 

I must confess the tale seemed to me 
a bit jerky and disconnected. I looked 
around to find Kate as hilarious as the 
rest. I asked for the joke. Here’s the 
secret which everybody knows and 
hugely enjoys: 

The up and coming Far-Old-East still 
declines to recognize kissing as a symbol 
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of love or anything else. Therefore when 
a movie comes across the seas filled with 
kisses or such like, the censor heartlessly 
nips them out. But does that careful 
censor consume them with fire that the 
morals of young Japan may not be 
tainted? He does not. Neither does he 
believe in wasting good material. So he 
cuts them out of a public picture, pastes 
them together, and has accumulated 
some thousands of feet of film kisses of 
every style and period for private views 
only. 

But there are hundreds of other thea- 
ters which exclude both the frivolous 
and the foreign. There is an especially 
beautiful one on our street. It is built on 
the edge of a canal. And, day and night, 
the slow-moving waters fling back a 
thousand dancing reflections of huge lan- 
terns, bright banners, and long limbs of 
of pink-paper cherry-blossoms. 

It’s worth the price of admission, two 
dollars and a half, to stand on the outside 
and see the wondrous illumination and 
the gorgeous crowds going in. Here is 
given the classic “No.” That time- 
honored drama which enshrines the 
stirring deeds and virtues of the ancient 
race. Before Shakespeare it was, the 
“No” was an old story and it is still 
going strong. 

To my mind it takes something more 
than mere joy in entertainment to sit 
enthralled through two hundred and 
thirty-five episodes, dramatic or other- 
wise. But to the cultivated and poet- 
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ically inclined the many hours required 
to give the “No” play are hours of pure 
delight and enjoyment. 

If something doesn’t happen I am 
afraid the broker will spend the rest of 
his life with us. I wouldn’t like to say 
how often he comes nor how long he 
stays, talking of Otani San. Always of 
Otani San, till I should think Kate would 
be able to number the hairs in the wom- 
an’s beautiful head. But big-hearted 
Kitty is never too busy to listen, and, 
unbelievable as it sounds, by some 
magic she is slowly winning the man to 
her side. 

The postman has just handed me your 
letter. No, he didn’t hand it to me; he 
bowed it to me. Anyway, I got it. 
Hurrah for the news! Little Dorothy is 
married! Who cares if the groom is fat 
and forty and a tin shopkeeper? It is 
home and food and safety for Dot. 
Good for you! Nice old robber of fate 
and factory that you are. How I should 
love to have seen the bridal party start 
off through the alley gate on their honey- 
moon trip around the Park! 

Wish I could send you a picture of our 
little maids as they sat on the floor in a 
circle while I told them about Dorothy. 
No need of putting a single fringe on the 
story to make their eyes dim with tears 
or sparkle with joy at the end. I shall 
take them all out to-night to celebrate. 
It will be a feast of raw fish and rice with 
plenty of sauce! Don’t get nervous. I 
shall not take the baby. 


(To be continued.) 





REALITIES 


BY FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


LDRIDGE has always maintained 
that the story of Sten Kerrigan and 

Enid Lang is a saga, a Norse saga, and 
nothing else in the world. But Davis, 
who is a musician, says, “It’s an opera, 
that’s what it is—a smashing opera!” 
And somehow Davis, perhaps by his 
superior gifts of persuasion, has made 
me see it through his eyes. 

It is certainly not a saga, though one 
can see, of course, what Eldridge means. 
It is because of the setting—the far 
north . . . snow, dazzling white wastes 

. ice-bound waters . . . solitude. 
And because of a timeless legendary 
quality there is in the tale. Then, too, 
Eldridge is a writer himself, and natu- 


rally finds his analogies in literature 
And there is a suggestion of viking in 


Kerrigan. But Enid Lang, with her 
sensitive dark beauty, her spirited, 
witty, intellectual face, is far from sug- 
gesting the blond-braided heroines of 
those ancient northern myths. Enid 
Lang was for cities, for all the brilliantly 
colored intricacies of sophisticated life. 
. . . No, for me at least, it is not a saga, 
whatever else it may seem to be. 

Now Davis, being the musician, sees 
it as an opera because of the-great part 
music had in it; and the fact is that the 
whole thing does compose itself with 
astonishing clarity into operatic scenes 
and episodes. Thinking of it in that 
light, it almost seems a libretto ready 
for the composer’s hand. Which may, 
if you don’t happen to care for opera, 
prejudice you against it. Well, it isn’t 
necessary to think of it in that way. 
And you haven't heard Davis on the 
subject, which leaves you free. 

I first saw Enid Lang in that beautiful 
room of the house in Lombard Street 


where she always received her friends, 
and which was somehow so like herself. 
An intricate, lovely room, full of a hun- 
dred subtleties of color and interest, of 
ease and harmony—and all of it dom- 
inated by the great piano which stood in 
the center of the room, just as music 
stood at the center of life for Enid Lang. 

It was Davis who introduced me to 
Enid Lang, and she who made me wel- 
come in that rare and spontaneous com- 
pany that made the house in Lombard 
Street their gathering place. Not all 
musicians, by any means, though some 
of them were, of course. But no dull 
spirits among them, no mere fillers in. 
There was, for instance, the inventor 
Perrier who talked like a transcendental- 
ist, but whose most transcendental fan- 
tasy had materialized for him a start- 
lingly concrete fortune at the age of 
thirty-two. I think Perrier understood 
music better in some purely instinctive 
and imaginative way, without having 
studied it, than any man I have ever 
seen. And wherever else their talk and 
interest veered, music was the real spirit 
of that comradeship at Enid Lang’s. 

She was really a lovely creature there 
in the midst of her guests, vivid, eager, 
quick to argument, quick to laughter, 
quick to sympathy, touching the hour 
to splendor if she played or sang. 

I had been astonished to discover how 
remarkable a musician she was. Davis 
had told me a great deal about her, but 
somehow one always distrusts the en- 
thusiasms of one’s professional friends, 
particularly when the enthusiasm is for 
an amateur. 

But Enid Lang was not an amateur. 
One immediately forgot the phrase. She 
was a musician, and a musician to be 
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respected anywhere. She had simply 
never had the exhibitor’s instinct which 
would have led her to the stage. Hers 
was not the strained and anxious life of 
the student bent upon “success.” She 
had had time to live, time for friend- 
ships, time for frivolities. Above all, 
time to study as she liked; freedom to 
explore strange musical bypaths, to ad- 
venture wherever her fancy and her 
interest led. 

It was this freedom, this lack of pro- 
fessional stress, that had given to Enid 
Lang her marvelously free and imagina- 
tive touch. Music was still to her the 
most satisfying and delightful of games. 
And it was that spirit, I think, that al- 
ways made the gatherings in Lombard 
Street so gay. 

I saw once in a laboratory a group of 
young physicians amusing themselves 
with chemical experiments. Often I 
have been reminded of them at Enid 
Lang’s. I remember the bright-colored 
vials, the shining instruments—the alert, 
bent heads, and the consciousness I had 
that only a profundity of knowledge had 
gained them the lightness of such play. 

There was one among them bolder 
than the rest. He ‘held up in one 
hand a glass receptacle, half filled 
with a bright, glowing liquid. Smiling, 
he took up in his other hand a vial of 
muddy brown. They were all watching, 
and as he made to pour the contents of 
the brown vial into the bright-colored 
liquid, they cried: “You can’t do that, 
Mac!” “You can’t do it!” “It won’t 
go!” But with a little laugh he poured 
it in. . . . It began to swirl, to foam, 
with an angry, hissing sound. . . . They 
all drew back from it—covered their 
ears, as if they expected it to explode. 
But with:a sudden dart the bold one 
had dipped up on the end of a spatula 
an infinitesimal quantity of gray pow- 
dered stuff and tossed it in just as the 
boiling, angry fluid reached the top. 
Like magic it swirled inward and back; 
like magic the color changed—and the 
whole thing resolved itself before our 
eyes into an amazing shade of violet, 
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brilliant and beautiful, just filling the 
glass, level to the brim. 

There was a gasp, a little flurry of ad- 
miration. He made a gesture like a pres- 
tidigitator at the conclusion of a trick. 

“Discovered that little thing this 
morning,” he said. 

“What was it?” they broke out all at 
once, crowding about to see. “What did 
you use?” And again the alert, bent 
heads, and the unintelligible scientific 
jargon while the mystery was explained. 

So, in Lombard Street, Enid Lang 
at the piano, her fine, sensitive fin- 
gers on the keys, experimenting, im- 
provising—curious progressions, exp?ri- 
mental intervals—the others grouped 
about her, watching, listening, amused. 

She plays a pbrase—a liquid, flowing 
phrase in some major key—and then 
abruptly, without preparation or ap- 
proach, she follows it immediately with 
another phrase, harsh, conflicting, in a 
foreign, wholly unrelated key. “You 
can’t do that!” they cry, with expres- 
sions of actual pain as the warring vibra- 
tions assail the nerves, “You can’t do 
it, you know!” She smiles, and sounds 
both phrases boldly, side by side, again. 
. . . They cover their ears with their 
hands ... the antagonist overtones 
meet and destroy each other in the air. 
. . . Then her hands go back. Once 
more both phrases are heard . . . but 
this time she has inserted between 
them the magic of three strange, slight 
intervals, a mysterious modulation of 
passing chords . .. and, presto! the 
whole thing from beginning to end 
stands whole—a single bold and brilliant 
musical period. 

She makes the little prestidigitator’s 
gesture with her hands. 

“What was it?” they demand, crowd- 
ing about the keyboard to see. “What 
was it you used?” And here, as in the 
laboratory, the sudden grouping of alert, 
bent heads, and the chatter of technical 
jargon while the mystery is explained. 


That was the sort of play that went 
on almost nightly at Enid Lang’s. Lit- 
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tle gales of laughter constantly sprang 
up; and there was always in the air the 
capricious counterpoint of animated talk. 
An atmosphere in which one could be 
infinitely happy, or infinitely uncomfort- 
able, according as one “belonged”; and 
one knew at once whether one “be- 
longed” or not. 


It was into this setting, and upon this 
scene, that Kerrigan presently came. 
The entrance, as Davis puts it, of the 
“Kerrigan theme” into the opera. 
Steady, dominant, and sure; heroic, if 
you like—the hero theme. 

He appeared suddenly out of that re- 
gion which has always seemed a little 
fabulous to me, the “Far North,” and 
out of his still more fabulous exploits 
there. He had come down on business 


ostensibly, arriving in San Francisco 
only the day before. Yet there he was, 
on the second day, calling on Enid Lang. 

A-big, fair man, he sat in a low, up- 
holstered armchair beside the round, ma- 
genta-shaded light; 


sat still without 
moving, while everyone else in the room 
seemed to be moving—moving—not ex- 
actly nervously, but animatedly, across 
and around and about. 

He rose easily, and stood quietly to 
be introduced as people came in, and 
sat down again in his place as before. He 
had the effect of being the only person in 
the room who could sit still. -To the 
rest it was necessary to move about. 
When they talked they got up and 
walked, with gestures and dramatiza- 
tions of what they were saying which 
had never seemed quite so evident 
or so nervous before. 

Obviously, he didn’t “belong,” in our 
old sense of the word; he wasn’t one of 
us. But that didn’t bother Kerrigan. 
He simply sat there completely at his 
ease, answering freely enough in his 
quiet voice when he was spoken to, but 
with the attitude not so much of listen- 
ing to the things that were going on 
about him, as of waiting—just quietly 
waiting—though for what we didn’t 
know. You see, we didn’t know then 
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what we afterward learned, that Kerri- 
gan had met Enid Lang only once be- 
fore, and that casually at the house of 
an acquaintance, on his last trip two 
years earlier. 

I suppose that in spite of himself, 
against his will, the thought of her had 
been drawing him back to civilization 
all the time. Though why it should have 
been “against his will,” I don’t know, 
except that one had the impression that 
his coming was an interruption he 
wouldn’t have chosen to make if he had 
been able to leave off thinking of her. 
At any rate, one had the impression 


-immediately on seeing him there in 


Enid Lang’s room, among Enid Lang’s 
friends, that he had come down out of 
his North to marry her; that he had 
come in obedience to an impulse which 
he had failed to subdue, and that he 
would transmute that failure into suc- 
cess with her. A cynic might have said 
that it was equally evident that Enid 
Lang was going to marry Kerrigan, 
though of course it was still unconscious 
with her. It hadn’t begun to dawn upon 
her yet. 

He was the type of man who becomes, 
at least once in her life, a temptation to 
every woman. Big and calm and solid 
and sure. And to Enid Lang’s type— 
provided they meet auspiciously—inev- 
itable. He was other things besides big 
and calm and solid and sure. He was an 
adventurer. A queer combination of 
practical business man and adventurer. 
Even dressed as he was in the most con- 
ventional American business man’s 
clothes, there was something about him, 
which suggested corduroys, high boots, 
fur-lined mittens and cap. We all saw 
him a little romantically. That was part 
of his charm. For he had charm; there 
was no other word for it. 

I remember how that first night we 
all put ourselves out to make him feel 
at home; and it was the fifst time I had 
seen that happen at Enid Lang’s. I 
suppose it was our instinctive admira- 
tion for an opposite type. 

A stranger might have thought them 
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products of different civilizations, Enid 
Lang and Sten Kerrigan. Yet they were 
born within three blocks of each other, 
and went, though at different times, to 
the same public school; but they were 
not aware of each other's existence in 
those days. And when she was sent to 
study in Europe, he was already leaving 
college and beginning his business career. 

Their fathers were both successful, 
American business men, with nothing 
about them to explain or foretell what 
their children were going to be, except, 
perhaps, certain physical attributes— 
the thin, scholarly face of Henry Lang, 
and the commanding bulk of old Ran- 
dolph Kerrigan; and also, perhaps, their 
adventurous spirits, which had prompted 
them to seek their fortunes in that young 
city on the Western coast. Surely Sten 
Kerrigan had inherited that; and Enid 
Lang . .. well, we do not adventure 
always toward the West. 

I remember her singing that night, 
and his listening. The surprised lift 
of his head when she began, how he 
watched her while she sang, and the 
look on his face when afterward, rising 
at her approach, he said to her, “I didn’t 
know you could sing like that.” 

She smiled her quick, responsive smile. 
“You liked it?” she said. “I’m glad.” 

Some one called to her from the piano 
to come back and settle some question, 
and presently she was involved in one of 
their good-natured arguments in which 
they all illustrated their points by little 
snatches of melodic phrases, isolated 
bars played on the piano, and repeated 
differently a second later by another 
hand. 

Kerrigan sat down again in his low, 
wide chair, and the notion came 
into my mind that he was like a man 
alone in a forest listening, for lack of any- 
thing better to do, to the twitter and 
chirp of birds in the branches overhead. 
Words flew to and fro like the flash of 
bright-colored wings. .. . 

Davis dropped into a chair beside him, 
and they began to talk, men’s talk 
—what had happened in San Francisco 
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since Kerrigan had been away, the posi- 
tion of the government on some new 
Alaskan question, a little politics. Once 
while they were talking Enid Lang’s 
voice rose in a full singing phrase— 
just once and stopped, no doubt to illus- 
trate a point. Kerrigan lifted his head in 
her direction. 

“She ought to do something with that 
voice,” he said. 

“She sings with it,”’ said Davis, and 
Kerrigan sent him a quizzical glance 
which seemed to say that that was 
funny, but really didn’t make sense. 

He left, I remember, early, saying his 
good night quietly, and leaving, when 
he had gone, a rather surprising gap. It 
was some time before we managed to 
fill it in. Queer, when he had done noth- 
ing, said nothing remarkable; he had 
simply been himself. And beyond ex- 
pressing, everyone of us, our liking for 
him, we did not talk of him. But we 
all understood that we should see him 
there again, as, of course, we did. 


We soon grew accustomed to finding 
him there, sitting among us at his big, 
comfortable ease, his eyes resting upon 
Enid Lang as she moved here and there 
in the room, and always with that curi- 
ous attitude of waiting, waiting pa- 
tiently for sometbing in which the rest 
of us were to have no part. Only now 
and then his fingers drummed a little 
tattoo, lightly, on the arm of his chair, 
as if conscious of having nothing to do. 

I don’t mean to say that he was 
superior, or bored. He was far too 
friendly a soul for that, and far too con- 
tented just to be where she was; remem- 
ber, that was why he was there. No, 
he often beguiled us with some story 
casually begun of things that had hap- 
pened to him in the North, stories which 
abounded in queer-sounding names and 
words out of a life and vocabulary 
entirely strange to us. It gave us a 
glimpse of him as something else—a 
man a little out of perspective in that 
intricately furnished room. It gave us 
a sense of our not quite seeing him true, 
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as he really deserved to be seen. And 
he didn’t like talking about himself; 
he only told us those tales because, 
having dropped some word, we urged 
him to go on. I suppose he couldn’t 
understand our omnivorous curiosities, 
particularly since the things we elected 
to be interested in were not at all the 
things which seemed to him the striking 
or important ones—the business end of 
it, the industrial romance of the project 
in whose interests he sought to conquer 
those wild lands. It was the little things, 
the sharp detail, the swift dramatic in- 
cidents that made pictures in our minds, 
that we urged him on to tell. Perhaps he 
sensed the other things would lie outside 
our range. It may be that he more than 
once had “dropped some word” con- 
cerning them, and that we had not 
urged him on. 

Of course, he did think us trivial. It 
would have been a little unnatural, since 
he was what he was, if he hadn’t thought 
us that. Even Perrier, the inventor—it 
was really funny about Perrier. I am 
sure that in the beginning he regarded 
Perrier as the most trivial of us all. He 
didn’t even do anything the others did. 
He did nothing in the world but talk. 
And such talk! Listening to him in some 
flight of sheer absurdity, no wonder Ker- 
rigan thought him the most useless idler 
of the lot. That was, of course, before he 
knew who he was. And then somebody 
told him that he was Perrier, the in- 
ventor—the Perrier. He was absolutely 
abashed, and sat staring across the 
room at the slight animated figure of 
Perrier as if he found it impossible to 
believe. And then, suddenly, the mysti- 
fication cleared from his face, his old, 
familiar placements all restored. 

“Inventors are always mad,” he said, 
and dismissed that inconsistency from 
his mind. 

For the rest of us, he liked us well 
enough, accepted us, but I don’t think 
we can flatter ourselves that he would 
have chosen us if it hadn’t been for Enid 
Lang; and what he was really always 
waiting for, unconsciously perhaps, was 
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for us to finish our trivialities and leave 
him alone with her. He must have been 
seeing her at other times, when no one 
else was there; but of course it was only 
normal that he should resent the fact 
that others seemed so easily to share 
with her certain things that he would 
never be able to share. 

Still, he should have been satisfied. 
She was falling in love with him. It was 
plain in all the little ways by which a 
woman reveals to others that she is in 
love before she has admitted it to 
herself. 

One was aware of it first in her voice— 
when she sang, I mean. Just as a malady 
first shoWs itself at the weakest point, 
so it seemed that with her this deep 
new happiness revealed itself through 
her happiest attribute. 

There was a particular night when I 
first realized that she was in love with 
Kerrigan. I had known all along, of 
course, that he was in love with her. 

She sang that night some ancient 
Hebrew hymns, the sacred ritual music 
of the Jews, drifting into them by chance 
as she turned over the pages of some old 
piano scores, and playing her own ac- 
companiments. I will not attempt to 
describe what it was that came into her 
voice. Tenderness... triumph... or 
something in between . . . or both. 
Beauty and passion are words too over- 
used. You have seen a woman’s face 
changed and illumined by love. In that 
same way her voice was illumined, 
changed . . . so that we knew—or might 
have known if we had not ourselves 
been caught up into the dark magnifi- 
cence of those alien Hebrew words. 

When she had ended, she looked about 
at us, startled and half bewildered by 
the potency of the magic she had 
worked; then went straight as a die to 
Kerrigan, with no other purpose than 
in that high moment to be near. No 
matter whether he understood, no mat- 
ter whether he felt what she felt, or 
what the others felt. And again he rose 
as she came, and stood silent merely 
looking down at her, while there passed 
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between them something in which the 
rest of us had no share. 

Yet even that night, later on, he said 
to me that it was “a pity to waste that 
voice.” 

I am perfectly sure that he would have 
been the first to object to her going on 
the stage, opera, concert, anything pro- 
fessional. It was just part of his nature, 
part of his driving force to do and to get 
somewhere; and to him Enid Lang’s voice 
must naturally have seemed idle capital, 
like a proved but unexploited mine. 


Well, he had come in the fall—Sep- 
tember or October I think it was—and, 
although it was understood thatehe had 
come “on business,”’ he kept on extend- 
ing his stay from month to month, and 
saying less and less about going back. 
We imagined him every day, morning 
or afternoon, in an impressive office 
somewhere vaguely downtown, sitting 
with other men of his type round a 
massive “directors’ table’’—controlling 
policies, deciding upon plans. If he had 
expected to go back he must have found 
it difficult to explain his long delay, or 
perhaps he simply “changed the pol- 
icy.”” He didn’t, as I’ve said, talk much 
about those things to us. 


By the middle of March the engage- 
ment was announced. And often be- 
tween that time and their marriage I 
was led to wonder whether it is really 
only possible to love what we do not 
understand. Of course that is absurd, 
but no more absurd than truth often is. 

But if they seemed the most ill-mated 
couple in the world, it was curious how 
at the time, and still, for that matter, 
it also seemed the most natural and in- 
evitable of marriages. One felt instinc- 
tively how right it was; how like two 
halves of the perfect one they were, two 
sides of the coin that will buy happiness. 
Masculine, feminine; positive, negative; 
the bass and the treble of life. Only 
Nature seldom finds her types so verified. 


They were married in June, and went 
away at once for what I have always 
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believed was the most idyllic of honey- 
moons. It was spent in a mountain 
camp in the high Sierras, far from any- 
one they knew. He had seemed a little 
surprised at her choice of a place, but 
she chose it intuitively, as she did most 
things in which Kerrigan was concerned. 
For she, more highly civilized than he, 
more artificial, if you like, yet responded 
more instinctively to nature’s theme. 

They came back to town in the au- 
tumn looking very happy indeed, but 
with their differentiation even more ap- 
parent than it had ever been. Perhaps 
it was the secret of their happiness, their 
being just so joyously themselves. 

Two weeks after their return Kerrigan 
left on his long-delayed trip to the 
North. He had put it off as long as pos- 
sible; now he had to go. He would 
come back the moment he had accom- 
plished the work he had left unfinished 
the year before. 

So Enid Lang stayed on in the house 
in Lombard Street, and, except for his 
presence in the background, that winter 
was just the same as the winters before 
she had known Kerrigan. 

Letters came, bearing their outlandish 
postmarks — Coldfoot Itidarod. 

. . And there was one long stretch— 
how many weeks I don’t remember now 
—when she didn’t hear, and she was pale 
from sleepless nights, and entirely un- 
embarrassed about her anxiety. 

It was spring when he returned. At 
once, then, they moved into their own 
home, another charming house that they 
had arranged to take before Kerrigan 
went away. And there they began their 
life together; the life, one supposed, 
they had planned to live—to make per- 
manent, 

Yet eight months after they had 
moved into the new house they closed it 
up and left for Alaska, both of them. 
Not one of those sophisticated centers of 
life and gayety like Dawson or Nome, 
but far beyond, in a vast wild region 
where few white men, and certainly no 
white woman, had ever been before. 
Their destination was the farthest point 
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to which Kerrigan had penetrated on 
his last trip in; his reaching it the first 
time had been a matter for extended 
comment in the papers when he re- 
turned. And now he was taking her 
there, to the very cabin he had built and 
left. 


What Kerrigan’s reason was for tak- 
ing her upon a trip so difficult, and, even 
for the strongest of men, so potentially 
dangerous at that time of year, no one 
can ever really know. But I have my 
guess, and circumstances bore me out 
enough, at least, to make it the only 
acceptable argument, liking Kerrigan as 
we did. 

I doubt very much whether he him- 
self knew the obscure reasons that 
prompted him. 

In the first place, Kerrigan had come 
back to find life flowing on unchanged in 
Lombard Street, its surface as rippled 
and gay as when he had first entered it 
the year before. Then came the new 
home, and in it there was again a long, 
beautiful room on the second floor, a 
favorite arrangement it may have been 
of the same architect. Even the windows 
seemed to frame a variation of the view 
from Lombard Street; and there, as in 
that room in Lombard Street, was the 
same intricate subtlety of furnishing, at 
once rich and delicate, the personality of 
Enid Lang. And in the middle, as in 
that other, the grand piano stood. Soon 
it had drawn to itself the same sounds, 
the same talk, the same music, contro- 
versies, play. And Kerrigan, no longer 
with that old attitude of waiting, but 
making for himself many small duties in 
his capacity of host. Now and then he 
was reinforced by some invited guest of 
his own, though not often. He hadn’t 
the natural gregariousness of his wife, 
and he was keeping close to her. 

I suppose he still went to that vague 
office somewhere downtown. But I don’t 
think he ever went through a routine 
day after day, dictating to stenogra- 
phers, buzzing for clerks, holding the 
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can’t imagine Kerrigan doing that. 
Calm as he was, he could never have 
been the slave of routine. I think rather 
that he was sitting quietly, looking out 
some window and scheming new schemes 
for his syndicate. I had a general im- 
pression of mines, and of railroads; 
though the railroads, it seems to me 
now, may have had also to do with the 
mines. 

We had wondered, all of us at first, 
whether “the lure of the North” 
mightn’t descend upon Kerrigan, and I 
remember asking him one day if he 
didn’t expect it to. He looked at me, 
smiled his easy smile, and slowly shook 
his head, as if amused at the idea. “ Why 
should it?” he said; and, catching a 
glimpse just then of his wife, I, too, 
could see no reason why it should. 

So the months went by, and it seemed 
that, different as they were, their lives 
were destined to flow forward happily, 
harmoniously, without any of those 
swirling undercurrents that trouble the 
waters of most marriages. 

But sometimes at its most fluid mo- 
ment life seems to crystallize itself; the 
future seems suddenly to present itself 
east in its permanent mold. And it may 
have been some such realization as this 
that all at once came upon Kerrigan. I 
don’t know. 

It was toward the end of the summer 
that a kind of restlessness began to be 
evident in him. Not physical restless- 
ness, but something secret that troubled 
the depths of his spirit, and of which he 
was even a little ashamed. Something 
which came to the surface occasionally 
just long enough to be seen, before he 
could conquer it. 

For the first time I heard Kerrigan 
use the word “ Realities.”” And by it he 
meant his realities—material obstacles, 
battling with the elements, conquering 
the earth, wresting riches from it—such 
“realities” as he had always faced. 

There had been other small things 
noticeable before that—phrases that 
took color now from this. Once I remem- 
ber he had said, “ All this” —waving his 
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hand about the room, to include the 
piano and the rest of us—‘‘is all right, 
and necessary enough, but it’s not real. 
It doesn’t get anywhere.” 

And that was the one time when she 
made any reply, or seemed even to 
notice it. She spoke lightly, smiling 
directly into his eyes. 

““What does get anywhere, dear?”’ she 
said. 

He didn’t answer; not, one felt, be- 
cause he couldn’t, but because he con- 
sidered her question conciliatory—a 
tiny white flag fluttered to remind him 
of good taste. And he, poor fellow, 
tried most beautifully to make up for it, 

But all the time it was there, under- 
neath, forcing itself to the surface, mak- 
ing itself felt. 

You may say that this was obviously 
no more than the longing that had come 
upon him for his old life, the “lure of 
the North”; that he scorned his wife’s 
mode of life, her friends, her occupa- 
tions, interests. But I am sure it was not 
so. He admired her too much for scorn. 
He was proud of her cleverness, her 
popularity, her accomplishments. (But 
of course it was quite simple to him that 
such things were not. “realities.’’) 

No, it was something purely between 
the two of them; the manifestation of 
that perpetual conflict between men and 
women—the conflict that seems con- 
stantly to increase the distance between 
them, yet strangely at the same time to 
increase their love. And Kerrigan had 
no words for such obscure emotional 
states; although I’ve an idea that he 
may have been even more sensitive to 
them than most men—perhaps for the 
very reason that he could not bring them 
to the light. And I think he had always 
been secretly more troubled by the dif- 
ferences between them, their tempera- 
ments, their valuations, their interests, 
than she. 

Now at last it had broken through in 
that queer repetition of “Realities,” 
which seemed to say itself in spite of 
him. Not that he really repeated it 
again and again; I can’t, now that I 


think of it, recall more than twice that 
he actually used the word, but each of 
those times it sounded so strange from 
Kerrigan, and one had so strong a sense 
of its having welled up from some deep 
inner source, of its being propelled up- 
ward by some other force than his will, 
that it seemed important far beyond the 
ordinary meaning of the word. 

There was the night when we were 
talking of little L ouise Cadwallader, and 
Kerrigan said, “I wonder what would 
happen if she ever had to come to 
grips with realities—if she were com- 
pelled to live, say, like some of those 
women I’ve seen in the North—in a 
cabin all winter, with the thermometer 
thirty and forty below; nothing but 
hard tack and tinned meats and salt 
pork.” 

His wife answered him. 

“I don’t believe,” she said, “that 
Louise would mind it in the least.” 

“She wouldn’t?” said Kerrigan, try- 
ing to smile. 

“She mightn’t choose it,”’ said his wife, 
“but if she had it to do, I don’t think 
she would mind.” 

“Wouldn't you?” he asked. 

“Why, I mightn’t choose it any more 
than Louise—cold places have never had 
any lure for me. But if I were there I 
should probably find ‘coming to grips 
with realities’ a very interesting experi- 
ence.” ... 

It was the memory of that conversa-. 
tion that took the edge off our surprise 
when later they told us that she was 
going with him on that Northern trip. 
Her passivity in the face of his “reali- 
ties” had piqued him into pressing the 
point. He was exactly like a big boy who 
had tried to frighten a little girl, and 
she, in that annoyingly self-confident 
way of little girls, had looked upon his 
dark preparations with the pleasantest 
of anticipatory smiles. Well, he was go- 
ing to let her see whether it was a thing 
to be passed over so lighuy or not. 


If Alaska had always been more or less 
of a fabulous land to me, the thing that 
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happened to Enid Kerrigan there has 
certainly done nothing to dispel its mys- 
tery. Yet the outlines of that climactic 
setting are sharp and clear in my mind. 
I have seen it so long concentrated and 
clarified into the final scene of Davis’s 
opera—very modern—not cluttered with 
detail, only the essential outlines and 
colors painted in. And, after all, I don’t 
see how it can be very far wrong. There 
was snow—for miles, unbroken and 
white—and Kerrigan’s lone cabin set in 
the midst of it. That much I do happen 
to know, and that is all that is essential 
to the telling of what happened there. 

Not that I haven’t been told the de- 
tails often enough. I have. But they 
have always been submerged beneath 
the stronger colors of the final scene. If 
you must have local color and detail, 
you have had it over and over again in 
romances of the North; and if you hap- 
pen to know the country, you can pro- 
vide it for yourself. 

My impression has persisted that the 
place was somewhere in a vast unex- 
plored area beyond Itidarod. But Itida- 
rod may merely have caught in my 
memory because of its queer sound, and 
because I know that they did pass 
through it on their way. 

They had, of course, every equipment 
for such a trip—dogs, provisions, proper 
clothes. The plan was to kill their own 
fresh meat and game. Kerrigan was to 
go on with his investigations, and make 
a report. 

Remember that they were far from 
the last outpost of civilization, and abso- 
lutely alone. Even the natives, a tribe 
so little known as to be almost tradi- 
tional, had retreated farther and farther 
into the fastnesses before the white 
man’s advance. Kerrigan had encoun- 
tered a few of them in the hills the 
previous year, and had planned now to 
draw upon them for workers if he needed 
them. But the once or twice that, fol- 
lowing game into the hills, he had caught 
sight of one of them,they had fled at his 
approach; and after that they kept 
even closer to their fastnesses. So for 
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that year, at least, Kerrigan had to 
abandon hope of their help, and this 
left their isolation complete. 

One can imagine them in that solitary 
~abin at nights, the light of their oil 
lamp shining through the one window. 
(There was only one window, and that 
one small. It happens to be one of the 
essential details—the “practical win- 
dow” of the opera—so that I remem- 
ber it.) 

One can imagine Enid Kerrigan learn- 
ing day after day more about game and 
trapping and guns and how best to bank 
a fire—picking up all sorts of queer bits 
of information that had been outside her 
range. 

There is her own word for it that she 
did find it “fairly interesting, as an ex- 
perience,” though certainly not so ex- 
citing as some things she had done in 
her life. It was “confining,” she said 
(and she must have used that word to 
Kerrigan). When you went out you 
must wear certain clothes, so that your 
movements never felt free; but there 
was no intermediate—if you attempted 
to go out more lightly clothed, you froze; , 
that was all, nothing halfway. It had 
the effect of rules, as if the country im- 
posed its rigid convention of deport- 
ment and dress, and punished you if 
you diverged from it. . . . In the cabin 
there was always the hot little stove. 
. . . And when you did go out, what 
was there to do? She didn’t go with Ker- 
rigan on his long hunting tramps, be- 
cause it would have been absurd. She 
had no skill with guns or traps, and had 
always disliked killing things. She 
would only have been in the way. There 
was the cabin to keep clean and neat, 
and the cooking, which was amusing and 
certainly simple enough—like a child’s 
playing house. Beyond that there was 
so little to do. One could see, of course, 
what she meant. Not particularly un- 
comfortable, if you were equipped; but 
it was a “confining” kind of life. 

One can imagine her saying it to Ker- 
rigan . . . and he had thought it would 
frighten her! 
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Now of course I shall never know how 
important the business was that made 
it necessary for Kerrigan to take that 
hurried six-day trip to the nearest tele- 
graph, or by just what reasoning, either 
of hers or his own, he was persuaded to 
leave her alone for those six days and 
nights. 

Here, too, we have her word for how 
it came about. 

It was a matter of some instruments of 
which Kerrigan stood in pressing need, 
and some urgent message to be sent to 
his associates in the States. There was 
no other way for it. He would have to go 
in to the nearest station where there was 
a telegraph. He put the problem before 
her. Since there was no one to stay with 
her, she would have to go along. He was 
sorry, for the trip had its discomforts 
and dangers at that time of year. She 
said it wasn’t the trip she minded, but 
she did dislike being a hindrance, an 
impediment; her going would entail 
such elaborate preparations which he, 
alone, could do without. It would mean 
slower progress, added responsibility, 
altogether a nuisance in every way. Of 
course he replied that there was no alter- 
native except staying alone, and cer- 
tainly she would be afraid to do that, 
wouldn’t she? She said—Afraid? There 
wasn’t anything to be afraid of; they 
hadn’t seen even a caribou for weeks. 
He suggested that she might be afraid 
of not seeing anything, of the silence— 
of just being alone. And then it occurred 
to her that probably never again in her 
life would there be a combination of 
circumstances which would make it pos- 
sible for her to experience six whole days 
and nights of unbroken solitude—it 
couldn’t really happen anywhere else. 
She would like trying it; she had a no- 
tion that one found out all sorts of queer 
things about oneself at times like that. 
The more she thought of it, and weighed 
it against the trip, the more reasonable 
it appeared to her. There was really 


nothing to fear, and she would have 
Big Jim, the malamute, to protect her 
in case of emergency. 
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Of course Kerrigan protested, but in 
the end he went. He would be back in 
the quickest possible time, but with the 
best of luck it would take six days. 


All of the first day she had the sense 
of Kerrigan’s retreating figure. She 
could see him within range of her imagi- 
nation, receding farther and farther 
away—into the distance—toward the 
South. By evening it had grown a little 
dim, as if her mind’s eye could no longer 
quite follow him. By night he was com- 
pletely gone. 

Silence closed in about her—spread 
away on every side—endless and white. 
. . . There was the sensation of lighting 
the lamp, of being the single point of 
light in the heart of that vast darkness— 
of exposing herself thus to the stealthy 
silence that lay like an entity outside. 
And then that faded, too; and she put 
out her light and went to bed. The 
malamute lay on the floor at her feet, 
restless at first with bis master gone, but 
after a little ceasing to stir. 

It was then, if ever, that she had ex- 
pected fear. She was alone—the only 
living, sentient thing in her universe. 
... It was eerie. It was different. 
But she was not afraid. 

She lay there thinking about it. After 
all, she supposed, she was too civilized, 
too oversophisticated, to feel afraid. 
Fear was a primitive thing, and wouldn’t 
bear thinking or reasoning. Children 
and savages had it. . . . She remem- 
bered being afraid when she was a child, 
and she lay there in the dark remember- 
ing things she had been afraid of years 
before, and smiling to herself at how 
absurd they were, until at last, as on 
any other night, she fell asleep. 

She woke to a sharp sense of surprise 
that it was morning, and that she had 
slept all night. The dog lay blinking at 
her, waiting for her to wake, and when 
she opened her eyes he beat his tail on 
the floor and gave a little friendly yelp. 
She got up, and began the second day. 

It passed as the first one had passed— 
a little strange because Kerrigan was not 
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there, a little different, but nothing to 
make her afraid. No, she had left that 
behind with her childhood, which was, 
she supposed, a good thing if one were 
to be much alone in such places as that. 
When she spoke to the dog now and then 
she was conscious that the sound of her 
voice struck queerly into the solitude. 
And she would go on improvising upon 
the theme, imagining what effect soli- 
tude might have if you stayed long 
enough alone; and, thinking of it, she 
would lose all sense of its present reality. 
. . . It wasn’t imagination, she thought, 
that made people afraid; it was the lack 
of it. 

And neither that day, nor the night 
that followed, nor the day after that, 
was she so much as brushed by fear. 

There were times when she was con- 
scious of a sheer intoxication of identity. 
And there were times when, waking at 
night she felt herself to be wholly one 
with the stillness and the dark—her 
identity utterly blotted out; and mo- 
ments when her consciousness seemed 
suddenly to approach near to the ulti- 
mate mystery. These were sensations 
too keen and too near ecstasy for fear. 
Knowing Enid Lang, I can imagine how 
she made of those days a “fairly inter- 
esting experience.” 


It was about nine o’clock on the third 
night that, sitting reading beside her 
lamp, she saw across the top of her book 
the malamute abruptly lift his head. 
His ears were pricked, his body tense, 
his eyes fixed on the door. 

She did not put down her book, but 
sat perfectly still watching the dog. 

With a snarl he got up and went toward 
the door. His hair bristled on his back. 

She still sat motionless, holding her 
book before her in her hand. It could 
be no one. No human being, at least. 
Some prowling animal. . . . That was 
what the dog invariably did when he 
heard animals about the cabin at night. 
. . . It was not wolves; she would have 
heard them long ago. . . . It was some 
small prowling animal. 
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The dog went closer to the door, ears 
pricked, and growling steadily. 

Witb a quick, decisive movement, re- 
membering how Kerrigan always did, 
she put down the book, crossed to the 
door, and opened it. 

Like a shot the dog was past her, 
across the tiny square of illumined snow, 
and swallowed up in the night. She 
waited. There was one sharp, harsh 
yelp, and after that silence. She called 
after him, “Jim!” but the black night 
gave back no sound. She stood a mo- 
ment irresolute, searching the darkness 
beyond, then closed the door. Big Jim 
had gone in pursuit. She would bear 
him when he came back. He would 
whine and scratch at the door. 

Afterward, long afterward, she ad- 
mitted to herself that from the first she 
really hadn’t expected the dog to come 
back. From the instant of his one short, 
harsh yelp, she felt that something—she 
couldn’t know what—had happened to 
Big Jim. Why else did she sit there 
rigidly hours into the night, pretending 
to read and to wait for him? And why 
else was it that only by telling her- 
self over and over again the reasonable 
story that he had gone in pursuit of his 
prey, and would come back presently 
panting and victorious, did she persuade 
herself to put out her light, and, wrapped 
in a thick fur robe, lie down on the bed, 
where at last, by sheer exhaustion, she 
fell asleep? .. . 

Hours later, awakened, as she thought, 
out of some deep, bewildering dream, 
with the sound of it still in her ears, she 
lay a moment in that half-conscious state 
between waking and sleep. Still strug- 
gling to recall the dream, she slowly 
opened her eyes. It was dawn—dim and 
bleak and gray. . . . But that sound—? 
It was still in her ears—an insistent, all- 
enveloping sound. . . . Was it not then 
part of a dream? She raised her head, 
listening. Was it coming from outside— 
outside the cabin? It seemed to come 
from no direction—but to be pressing in, 
beating in upon her from all sides, from 
everywhere — an uneven, throbbing 
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sound, a sequence of three repeated over 
and over and over, without pause, end- 
lessly. . . . It was louder now. What 
was it? Where? 

She sat upright, got to her feet, crossed 
the cabin to the little square window, and, 
gripped by some horrible premonition, 
drew aside the curtain and looked out. 

Fear swept her, unreasoning, sicken- 
ing; every nerve of her body informed 
before her brain. ...In the gray 
dawn, at a distance of twenty yards, a 
ring of barbaric figures encircled the 
cabin . . . facing inward, shoulder to 
shoulder, three deep; their faces, like 
the faces of grotesque animals, almost 
obscured by fur. Only their eyes were 
visible in the dim light, and their slightly 
open mouths, every one open alike. And 
from them there issued unceasingly that 
amazing repetition of three... . Hu- 
man voices they were, yet no intervals 
ever heard in the human voice before. 
. . . Not only her nerves, but all the 
tissues of her body seemed to respond 
toit . . . to some uncanny intent in the 
sound, some knowledge her brain re- 
fused to receive. . . . 

A scene came back to her—a scene 
and a voice . . . Kerrigan’s voice, in 
Lombard Street—telling a legendary 
tale—“ They say it’s absolutely true, no 
man ever survived the thing more than two 
or three days.” The voice of a normal 
man telling of magic in which he be- 
lieves. ... £ And a page in a book, with a 
phrase midway of the page, “the aborigi- 
nal rite of Singing to Death, by which they 
rid themselves of an enemy.” ... She 
could see the capital S and the capital 
D. . . . She could hear the voice, see 
the bright scene. . . . A tale to tell. A 
sentence in a book. But never .. . 

She must wake up! It was some hide- 
ous nightmarish dream. Why had she 
gone to sleep, still dressed, wrapped in 
the fur robe? She had been waiting for 
something. What? 

It came back to her with another sicken- 
ing surge of certainty. She had been wait- 
ing for the dog, Big Jim. ... Big Jim, what 
had becomeofhim? Shelooked about the 
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cabin, dazed. 
there. . 

Very cautiously she moved inward 
toward the center of the room. The 
discordant rhythm followed her, louder, 
more insistently. And as she went 
there reached her, not a consecutive 
thought, but a single flash of realization 
that seemed to insert itself between the 
waves of sound... like a message 
direct and sinister. . . . They knew she 
was alone. Kerrigan was their enemy 
he sought their land—if he came back and 
found her dead, her whom he loved, with- 
out mark or wound, he would go away 
forever, and leave their land in peace. 

Her mind accepted the motive with- 
out question or surprise. It seemed even 
to bring a kind of sanity in its wake, to 
renew something within her which a 
moment before had been destroyed; to 
bring the thing that was happening into 
the realm of possibilities. 

She was standing upright in the cen- 
ter of the room. The destroying waves 
of sound beat inward, converging upon 
her, with their horrible sickening intent. 
She moved away, avoiding the center of 
the room—and the sound seemed to pass 
through her flesh, leaving it quivering. 

With all of her strength she sought to 
resist, to gather her forces together to 
think—to think. ... 

If it would only pause for an instant— 
long enough to finish a thought. If 
only the rhythm .would vary—slower, 
faster, anything! But on and on and on 
it went, never abating, never changing, 
on and on and on... . 

Again and again she was driven in- 
ward to the center of the room. Again 
and again she moved away, but always 
came back to it. At last, impelled by 
some instinct to save her strength, she 
forced herself to sit down in a straight 
chair, beside the table. And so she 


No, the dog was not 








sat, head bowed, her thin, firm fingers 
tightly gripped and interlaced, while 
hours passed—beating themselves by in 
that hideous heavy rhythm of three, 
that filled the cabin, that filled the 
And her strength was spent in 


world! 
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resistance—in the futile effort to con- 
centrate her sanity. .. . 

She had lost all sense of time. Three 
days! Was it possible that any human 
soul had ever survived it a single day? 
With an effort she lifted her head, as 
against some inconceivable weight—and 
turned her eyes to the clock, the nickel 
clock that hung against the wall. It had 
stopped—at four minutes past eight it 
had stopped—its rhythm succumbed to 
that other rhythm from without, as 
sooner or later the rhythm of her own 
heart would succumb. .. . 

The terrible sequence of three tore 
through her flesh in three different ways 
—tearing, catching, beginning again— 
tearing, catching, beginning again—not 
smooth and cutting like knives, but 
jagged-edged, rough, like broken bits of 
iron and steel—a body caught and man- 
gled in some catastrophe of invisible 
machinery. . . . Unless something hap- 
pened, unless she could think, there 
would soon begin the ghastly dissolution 
of her will. Already her thoughts were 
torn and mangled, as ber body was. Yet 
somewhere in the incorruptible center of 
her being her shocked and habit-driven 
intelligence groped toward the secret 
of that unbearable progression, those 
monstrous intervals. .. . 

She had risen again and begun to walk 
—up and down and across—up and 
down and across. 

But suddenly she was standing still, 
head up, as if somewhere in those inim- 
ical vibrations she had heard a clue. . . . 

Then deliberately she moved to the 
center of the room. Her hands went 
out, and with a strong, wide gesture of 
her arms she seemed to be sweeping up 
into herself all those conflicting inter- 
vals! It had come—the secret was hers! 
She, too, was a sorcerer! Her power 
against their power—her magic against 
theirs! ... 

Fearless —- triumphant — she moved 
toward the door... . 


Imagine now that scene: The lone 
cabin, and that weird circle surrounding 
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it—like some strange, dark-hued flower 
set in that vast expanse of snow. The 
colors rich and glowing under the mid- 
day sun and shedding inward 
steadily its poisoned sorcery of sound. 

Then suddenly the door of the cabin 
flung wide—and in it a woman—and a 
Voice. A voice that swept upward those 
three notes, and by some magic more 
potent than their own, transformed, sus- 
tained them there, and, leaping far 
above them then, poured forth from that 
amazing throat—a single, high, victori- 
ous aria! 

Like petals blown upon by some un- 
foreseen and devastating wind, the gro- 
tesque figures fell apart, then paused, 
bewildered, dazed. And, seeing her 
stand defenseless in the door, one arm 
still upraised, they-fell upon their faces 
in superstitious awe of the strange white 
woman with the blazing eyes and pale, 
triumphant face, who by some miracu- 
lous power had done what had never 
been done by mortal before, what could 
never have been done except by inter- 
vention of the gods. They remained 
prostrate before her, their foreheads 
touching the snow, until at last first one 
and then another began cautiously to 
rise, and to retreat, backward, as if fear- 
ing to turn their faces away from her. 

At a safe distance, they turned and 
fled swiftly toward their hills, never 
pausing to look back at the solitary fig- 
ure in the door. .. . 


It was so that Kerrigan found her. 
Kerrigan who, tortured by remorse, and 
smitten with some sudden premonition 
of danger for her, had turned back on 
the second day of his journey to race 
with his unnamable fear back over the 
way he had gone . . . and, coming at 
last in sight of the cabin, he beheld the 
last of those terrible figures departing 
swiftly over the snow. . . . 

Then he saw her—standing alone in 
the cabin door—empty-handed and un- 
hurt. 

How much she found it possible to 
explain to him—and how much he was 
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able to understand of it—I do not know. 
But she made it, seeing his terror and 
remorse, as simple and as natural as 
there were simple and natural words for 
it. She used, I believe, wireless, and all 
sorts of electrical analogies, transform- 
ers, wave lengths, things acceptable to 
him as material realities. One can imag- 
ine that she kept away from music and 
all musical terms—by which she might, 
to a musician, so easily have explained. 

In the end, I believe, he professed to 
understand. ... 


Well—I see them now and then, but 
only occasionally. [ve been away from 
San Francisco a good deal these last few 
years. They still live safely and con- 
tentedly, to all appearances, in their 
charming and hospitable house; even 
more in love with each other, I think, 
than they were at first. But whenever I 
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see them together, I am reminded of the 
letter Davis wrote me just after their 
return, when I happened to be away. 
“You would think,” he wrote, “that she 
had sufficiently demonstrated her ‘re- 
alities’ to him. But I honestly believe, 
no matter how much he professes to un- 
derstand, that Kerrigan really suspects 
her of some kind of magic, or some 
queer feminine wile that he hasn’t got 
the straight of yet. He simply can’t be- 
lievein the ‘reality ’ of the thing shedid!” 

I am reminded of it because more than 
once it has occurred to me that he is 
still just a little afraid of her. 

She has always wanted to go back 
again to the North. But Kerrigan will 
never go. 


So, there you have it—Davis’s opera 
—one moment in it, at least, to satisfy 
the most imperious diva’s dream. 


OLD SELVES 


BY MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


HOUGH my songs may hint of wings; 
Touch on magic, secret things, 

They are only shadowings 

Of the many selves in me, 

Shrouded each in mystery. 

For my heart knows every tongue; 

It is old and very young. 


Autumn speaks in tawny grapes; 
Through the snow a hint escapes 
Of the pear tree’s flower shapes. 
But these selves of mine retain 
Stranger mysteries than pain; 
Darker secrets than are read 
From the cold lips of the dead. 


In the flames that leap and fall, 
When dusk creeps across the wall, 
There is life and death—and all. 

In the coals that feed the flame, 
First was life, and then death came. 
What is there to hold or hide— 
Songs are old selves that have died! 
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IMPRESSIONS OF PORTUGAL 


BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


HE first call of outward-bound 
British steamers in Portugal is 
Leixoéns (a name which nobody can 
pronounce correctly, and few can spell), 
the seaport for Oporto. Oporto lies 
across the Douro, a few miles up the 
river; Leixoéns, however, is not at the 
mouth of the Douro, but slightly to the 
north of it. British steamers, when they 
enter Leixoéns harbor at early morn, 
seem to make a 
point of waking 
the whole of 
Portugal with 
their sirens. 
Leixoéns, con- 
sidered asa town, 


is nothing at all; 
it apparently has 


far more boats 
than houses. But 
we had no diffi- 
culty in_ hiring 
there a good car. 
In pursuance of 
the great princi- 
ple that it is al- 
ways wise to em- 
ploy two men on 
a one-man job, 
this car was run 
by a couple of 
fellows, both 
very obliging 
and courteous. 
One of them did 
naught but wind 
up the car when 
necessary. The 
other was report- 
ed to be chauf- 
feur to a Portu- 
guese general; he 


‘was not in uni- 
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A CORNER OF THE PRINCIPAL SQUARE 
OF OPORTO 


form, but this did not prevent us from 
being militarily saluted when we passed 
barracks. We had been warned about 
Portuguese roads and Portuguese driv- 
ing, and the chauffeur-in-chief was ear- 
nestly exhorted to drive slowly—so that 
we could observe Portugal! Perhaps he 
did drive slowly, according to his con- 
ception of the adverb. But it is quite 
certain that he would go round abso- 
lutely blind cor- 
ners in populous 
streets at thirty 
miles an hour. 
Nevertheless, no 
living thing was 
assassinated, and 
at the end of the 
day the var was 
still whole, 
though more 
loosely articulat- 
ed than at the 
beginning. The 
roads were as ap- 
palling as rumor 
had made them 
and the climate 
as exquisite. 
The perils of 
the road were 
intensified by the 
numerous oxen- 
carts, which, to 
the exclusion of 
the horse, divide 
with the automo- 
biles the road- 
traffic of the 
Oporto district. 
These carts must 
have started at 
the other end of 
civilization 
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some thousands of years ago and they 
have now met the automobile at this 
end. Their massive wooden wheels 
have only two spokes. Their burden 
seems to be chiefly barrels. The pair of 
oxen, unshod, move at about two miles 
an hour, and take about a quarter of an 
hour to deflect themselves from the mid- 
dle to the side of the street. A little boy 
walks between them, and a man sits 
behind and guides, without touching 
them, by means of a thing that looks 
like a goad, but is only a pointer. The 
Portuguese treat their animals in a rea- 
sonably sympathetic spirit. The yokes 
are works of applied art, elaborately 
carved, sometimes also painted in bright 
tints, and sometimes tufted as well. It 
is evident that they are handed down 
from generation to generation. The 
danger to automobiles of the oxen-carts 
lay in the far-spreading horns of the 


oxen. One lived throughout the day in 
the expectation of getting a horn-point 
in the eye. Whole families might have 
encamped under the shadow of those 
vast umbrageous horns. 

The Douro is a beautiful river with 
precipitous, richly verdured banks, ro- 
mantic, coquettish, and yet very digni- 
fied. And the little villages that border 
it, with their tiled facades to prove that 
the Moors really existed, show a pictur- 
esqueness to match it. But the city of 
Oporto makes you forget the Douro. It 
is sublimely situated on various hills. 
From any summit its antique red roofs 
flow down in great curves to the dwarfed 
river, composing, amid the vivid green 
and under the transparent blue, a pictur- 
esqueness that is merely marvelous. 
True, the greater and the lesser halves of 
Oporto are united by a very high iron 
bridge designed by the happily inim- 





itable Eiffel, who ruined the entire 
aspect of Paris at one blow; but, unlike 
the Eiffel Tower, the Douro bridge is 
not everywhere visible. The winding 
and climbing configuration of Oporto 
is such that unless you are on a summit 
you can see only about ten yards of the 
city at once. 

There is nothing of exciting interest in 
Oporto; the whole is more exciting and 
more lovely than any part. This is my 
own opinion, not the city’s. The city 
is certainly capable of being excited by 
its Stock Exchange. And I admit that 
the Stock Exchange, though never 
achieving beauty, is imposing by reason 
of its dimensions, its costliness, its spe- 
cially designed furniture, its floors, its 
granite staircases, its spittoons, its ball- 
room, and its general demonstration that 
the stockbrokers of Oporto, having de- 
termined to do something big, did it 

In the guardian of the Stock Exchange 
(not at the moment functioning) we had 
our first example of Portuguese expert- 
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ness in throat-clearing, expectoration, 
and cigarette smoking. This man, like 
his race, had attractive manners and a 
mildly morose wit. When he led us into 
the Court of Commercial Justice, a great 
hall covered with bright frescoes, he 
said, blandly: “Yes, but no justice in 
Portugal! Justice too high,” and pointed 
to the figure of Justice portrayed on the 
lofty ceiling. 

The Bourse was so exhausting that we 
had to go and have lunch, and, under 
advice, we went to the establishment en- 
titled the Crystal Palace. It is on a 
summit, and so great that it has its own 
private railway siding in its gardens. 
Within and without its ingenious ugli- 
ness is exacerbating—nearly, but not 
quite, as exacerbating as the ugliness of 
the original Crystal Palace. Still, we 
counted on the reputation of its cuisine. 
As the head-waiter could speak a little 
French, I said to him, in reply to his 
request for the order: “We leave it to 
you. Give us the very best luncheon 
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you can.” He was flattered, as head 
waiters always are by this gambit. He 
gave us the very best luncheon he could. 
It comprised eight courses of solids, fine 
wines, fine cigars, fine liqueurs, and excel- 
lent coffee. And it was entirely ad- 
mirable, with a touch of native original- 
ity. I doubt if you could get a better 
lunch outside Brussels, and we marveled 
that a provincial town of moderate size 
could produce such a repast at ten min- 
utes’ notice. Clearly, the Portuguese 
understand eating, which is powerfully 
in their favor. The bill for three persons 
was monstrous—fifteen thousand, three 
hundred reis, less than six dollars. (Oh, 
rate of exchange!) 

Thus fortified, we went to inspect the 
cathedral, which nobody seemed ever to 
have heard of. Apart from its cloisters, 
whose archeological interest is consid- 
erable, the most interesting architectural 


thing about the cathedral is a dwelling- 
house which somebody negligently built, 
perhaps a century ago, high up between 
its towers. Exceedingly odd, this house! 
In front of the main entrance to the 
cathedral, at three o'clock in the after- 
noon, twenty or thirty lads and boys 
were playing and making an acute noise. 
They all helped us to find the residence 
ofthe sacristan, and most of them 
begged vociferously and were rewarded 
with British pennies. Some, however, 
did not beg. These got the first pennies. 
I asked one of them, who seemed rather 
mature, how old he was. “Eighteen.” 
Why this youth was not helping to do 
the world’s work he did not explain. 
The sacristan was cast in the same 
mold as the guardian of the Bourse. He 
showed us everything with great and 
bland deliberation. For him, the clou 


of the edifice was the bishops’ robing- 
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room, a splendid chamber, somberly 
glittering with chased brass. Its main 
features were huge coffers full of ancient 
embroidered stuffs and a whole series 
of important mirrors. “What are all 
these mirrors for?”” we demanded. The 
sacristan answered: “Bishops are just 
as human as other people. They like 
to look at themselves.” We were 
silenced. 

Feeling now that we had “done” 
Oporto, we joyfully realized that we 
were at liberty to search for second- 
hand shops and discover unprecedented 
bargains in the antique. We explored 
one street that was thick from end to end 
with jewelers offering rings at three mill- 
ion reis apiece; but nobody in the street 
had ever heard of a second-hand shop, 
and we came out of it having spent a 
mere ten thousand reis or so on Oporto 
silver-filigree work, which we assuredly 
should not have bought had not the rage 
for spending been upon us. We de- 
scended the high street of Oporto, and 
saw the rich bourgeoises of Oporto prome- 
nading with Latin and other dignity in 
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black velvet. The assistant chauffeur 
sought to impress us with the informa- 
tion that the church tower at the top of 
the opposite slope was the highest in 
all the world! He also suggested that it 
would be a good plan to visit the pawn- 
shops. We rapturously welcomed the 
plan. We visited the pawnshops. What 
places! Up wide and rickety and filthy 
staircases with peeling walls, into dubi- 
ous interiors (with pews for pawners) 
peopled by frowsy officials who bent 
over enormous and yellowed books of 
account. Balzacian places! But we 
drew blank—absolutely blank. Then 
the assistant chauffeur delivered the 
news that his mother kept a second-hand 
shop. We flew to his mother, but the 
total value of her stock could not have 
exceeded ten dollars. 

At last, somehow, we had wind of a 
real second-hand shop. We drove there, 
impatient. The great door was locked. 
An employee reluctantly opened to our 
summons, and we had glimpses of long 
vistas of old furniture and bric-a-brac. 
We rejoiced. But the employee could do 
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nothing for us. He said his master was 
away and that he himself knew not the 
price of things, and that, moreover, all 
the things “of an important value” were 
put away. He asked us, with kind non- 
chalance to call again on Monday. 
(This was on a Friday.) But as we 
could not share his high and character- 
istic Portuguese contempt for time, 
we shook our heads and drove back 
in the beautiful, cold, clear evening to 
Leixoéns and the ship, where time was a 
tyrant. i 
Impossible to resist the conviction 
that the importance of Leixoéns as a 
port was strangely incommensurate with 
the importance of the city it served. In 
the Douro we had noticed only one or 


two small steamers, and schooners and 
on its banks only one trifling shipyard. 
In Leixoéns harbor were several large 
schooners, a Dutch steamer, a Japanese 
steamer, and a new American steamer 
(one of those which, according to an 
American present, take six weeks to 
build and six months to repair). Nothing 
else, save launches, smacks, and row- 
boats. No dock accommodation what- 
ever. And this for a commercial city 
which is badly served by railways and 
through which passes all the port wine 
in the world. The last clause reminds 
me that I have said nothing of the 
famous “wine-lodges” of Oporto—end- 
less catacombs of port. We had pur- 
posely avoided them, frightened by the 
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obligation to taste ten different ports in 
half an hour. 


You go to the Portuguese Riviera from 
Lisbon by a special railway that runs 
along the north shore of the Tagus estu- 
ary, defacing it all the way, and ends at 
Cascaes. Cascaes stands at the begin- 
ning of the estuary, a fishing town to 
some extent residential, in whose apol- 
ogy for a harbor a pilot steamer lies 
night and day, for ever and ever, to catch 
arriving ships. Beyond Cascaes, civili- 
zation ceases. The coast-line curves 
round to the north, and for a great dis- 
tance there is nothing but lighthouses, 
dunes, ceaseless and immense breakers, 
and bold capes. The authorities have 
constructed a good road from Cascaes 
north but, after proceeding courageously 
for several miles, it finishes in sand. One 
heard of a project for a pleasure-town 
somewhere in those fine wastes, and one 
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will probably continue to hear of the 
project for many years to come. If ever 
the thing is conjured into existence the 
inhabitants will live in an eternal boom- 
ing of breakers, comparable to that of 
Treasure Island. 

Between Lisbon and Cascaes the shore 
is a necklace of townlets strung onto the 
railway line. They touch one another, 
so that in a duration of an hour and a 
distance of less than twenty miles the 
train stops about twenty times. At 
some points the time between starting 
from one station and starting from the 
next scarcely exceeds a minute, and the 
hotel porters do not hurry in fixing your 
baggage; if the train moves off while 


they are on board, they just let it take 
them to the next station and then gently 
walk back, an affair of five minutes. The 
trains are by no means trains de lure, 
or expresses, but they do exhibit the 
chief virtue of a train—they are prompt. 


THE CLOISTER OF BELEM, THE MOST GLORIOUS SIGHT IN LISBON 
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The line is no doubt one of the most 
efficient in Portugal. And the roads, 
speaking generally, were the best we saw 
in Portugal. In fact, it was plain that 
the district must be inhabited by people 
of influence who knew how to look after 
the amenities of their life. A number 
of the residents were ‘‘daily-breaders,” 
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IN THE DISTANCE 


commuters — otherwise season - ticket 
holders. They behaved, however, in a 
Portuguese fashion. You could see them 
walking calmly to the station as the 
train was arriving. Not a sign of haste. 
The train would stop in the station. 
Still not a sign of hurry. Then the train 
would whistle and puff, and then only 
would the commuters run. Of course 
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they missed the train; but there would 
be another in three-quarters of an 
hour, and the day had _ twenty-four 
hours. Impossible to deny that these 
commuters understood the value of 
possessing their souls in philosophic 
tranquillity. 

As the line gets farther from Lisbon 
so does the character of 
the townlets develop, un- 
til in the Estoril region, 
which consists of three 
contiguous townlets—St. 
John Estoril, Estoril, and 
Mont Estoril—the archi- 
tecture becomes fantas- 
tic, orchidaceous, incred- 
ible. There are hundreds, 
thousands, of villas, at 
different elevations on 
the slopes, and each is 
more marvelous than the 
others. Architectural 
tradition is simply ig- 
nored in the majority of 
these gleaming white, 
pink, blue, and yellow 
houses. They caricature 
medizval castles, Italian 
renaissance palaces, Eng- 
lish country-houses. 
They are frescoed; they 
are fretted; they are in- 
laid. Some are rather 
good; a few grotesquely 
miss fire, but none is or- 
dinary. Seen in themass, 
during a soft, lucid sun- 
set, they come nearer to 
constituting a fairyland 
than anything else mod- 
ern I ever saw. The most 
extravagant of all the 
confections, a building that again and 
again we would walk a mile and a half to 
see, proved to bea garage. Far more gran- 
diose than the house to which it was at- 
tached, it resembled nothing in the his- 
tory of evolution. It was superbly ugly, 
but it exercised a most potent spell. We 
inquired about it from a lady who had 
resided long in the district. “Yes,” she 
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said, “that was built by a man who felt 
sorry for an architect who could never 
get anything to do.” I doubt not that 
it was the only job that the architect 
ever got. But he has not lived in vain. 

The Estoril region is the tripartite 
queen of the Portuguese Riviera. It lies 
next to Cascaes, and is on the part of the 
northern shore which juts out beyond 
the southern shore of the estuary, so that 
the view therefrom is of the unbounded 
sea. It appears to consist exclusively of 
villas, hotels, and little casinos. The 
absence of chimneys strikes an English- 
man, but the climate explains that. Less 
explicable is the dearth of shops. Shops 
there were, but very few and very paltry. 
And by what machinery of distribution 
physical life was sustained in the region 
we never discovered. Mont Estoril is 
supposed to dominate the three Estorils; 
it is easily the best known of the three in 
the great Anglo-Saxon community of 
globe-trotters. But its days of domina- 
tion appear to .be numbered. Estoril 
(between Mont and St. John) is erecting 
a tremendous pleasure park on a quite 
cosmopolitan scale, and comprising ho- 
tels, baths, a casino, and even arcades of 
shops. When this dream is fulfilled— 
and it is very nearly fulfilled, for the 
glass is in most of the million windows— 
Mont will have to take second place and 
will then of course make a point of its se- 
lect quietude. The new hotels are not 
likely to be better, in essentials, than 
the plain but well-run and moderately 
priced hotels of Mont Estoril, which in 
the methods of their excellent manage- 
ment seem to be Swiss or Italian. 

But all these things are nothing. The 
chief matter in the Portuguese Riviera is 
the climate. We spent February there. 
On the first morning I went out before 
breakfast under the bluest sky and the 
most magnificent sunshine I have experi- 
enced anywhere save in the Sahara. I 
did not put on an overcoat; it would 
have been monstrous to put on an over- 
coat. Well, the east wind went through 
me like a dagger through a ghost. Never 
have I met with an east wind so dead 
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east as that wind. Half an hour of it 
gave me neuralgia for three days. But 
ere the three days had elapsed the cli- 
mate had relented, and it soon grew to 
be paradisiacal. In a week we loved it, 
and girls were bathing in the sea. (True, 
they were Scotch girls.) The climate is 
vastly superior to that of the French 
Riviera—you can be frozen to death on 
one side of the Avenue de la République 
at Nice and roasted to death on the 
other—if only for the fact that the tem- 
perature scarcely falls at night. Indeed, 
the nights are warm in winter. Clem- 
ency is the true name of the climate. We 
had three days of rain, and at the end 
of our stay somebody broke it to us that 
February was the rainy month. Un- 
doubtedly the most favored periods 
would be the six weeks beginning the 
Ist of March, when the wild flowers, of 
which we saw the infancy, must cover 
the hill-slopes with color, and the six 
weeks beginning the first of October. In 
summer, it appears, great winds blow, 
and the shores are crammed and burst- 
ing with Portuguese parents and babies. 
(After all, it is their country.) 


Cintra is one of the show places of 


Portugal. It used to be—in Southey’s 
time, for instance—one of the show 
places of the world. You reach it from 
the Estorils northward across a rising, 
rolling, austere country of scrubby trees 
and umber earth which is enlivened by 
bright gorse, a huge decaying palace or 
so, a penal agricultural settlement, and a 
few unkempt picturesque villages whose 
inhabitants are very much patched and 
not in the slightest degree picturesque. 
The villages, however, are perhaps not 
as barbaric as they appear, for a tumble- 
down house in one of the most remote 
of them bore an inscription in Portu- 
guese signifying, “United Recreative 
Club of Pinho.” 

Having turned the flank of a sierra, 
you perceive Cintra lying on the north- 
ern slope thereof, high above a vast 
plain lined with obviously good roads 
that lead to the glittering Atlantic. The 
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horses have never stopped trotting. 
They will unremittingly trot eight, ten, 
twelve miles, gently but steadily, ac- 
cepting ceaseless hills with calm fatal- 
ism; they continue, they continue. Oc- 
casionally the driver reminds them of 
the seriousness of their vocation with 
a flick; he does not lash, or even whip. 

The whole of the district, including 
Cintra, is dominated by the palace of 
Pena, set on a peak in the clouds. The 
Moors probably had good reason to 
build there. The Prince Consort who 
tried to improve on them by grandi- 
osely imitating medizevalisin in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century had no 
good reason. Only a vain and lunatic 
fool would have imposed on the labor of 
his country the heartrending task of 
transporting to the summit of the sierra 
the materials for this incredible mass of 
architectural mediocrity. Such fantas- 
tic tricks must put a strain on the great 
principle of divine right. 

Cintra itself is dominated by a twin 
pair of bottle-like or kiln-like or gourd- 
like constructions that spring with a 
curious abnormality from the roofs of 
the royal palace in the center of the 
town. You want to investigate those 
twins, and you want still more to have 
lunch; but you are a tourist and there- 
fore the slave of tradition, and the un- 
changeable tradition is that before lunch 
tourists must persist for several miles 
beyond the town in order to visit the 
gardens of Montserrat, once the home of 
Beckford of Fonthill and Vathek—dou- 
ble-asterisked in the pre-war Baedeker. 
You know in advance that the gardens 
of Montserrat will be a bore. They are. 
True, they are less of a bore than the 
gigantic, world-renowned private gar- 
dens of Bordighera, but simply because 
they are less extensive. The detested 
landscape gardener has created them the 
negation of a garden; and all the captive 
trees are rare, and every tree has a label 
in clear Latin tied round its neck. There 
are two redeeming mercies—no guide is 
permitted to accompany you, and the 
gardeners are not labeled. 
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The delayed lunch at the Hotel Netto 
atones. You see at once that the head 
waiter, in a white jacket, is a human 
being. He is urbane, grave, dignified. 
He does not ask you what you will have 
forlunch. He brings you the lunch—and 
promptly—receiving it himself, course by 
course, through an aperture like a ticket- 
window at a railway station. It is an 
excellent lunch, from the omelette, of 
which you have heard the sizzling on the 
other side of the aperture, to the oranges 
on their stalks. The waiter knows it is 
an excellent lunch. About the Collares 
wine he allows himself a discreet enthu- 
siasm, for it is a special vintage of the 
hotel. He is a careful man. He will not 
serve your drivers until he has bowed 
down to your ear like a butler and 
ascertained that you intend them ito 
lunch at your expense. You feel that he 
comprehends human nature. He has 
character and he can weigh the char- 
acter in you, and he takes a tip with 
neither servility nor condescension. 
There is again character in the middle- 
aged women outside who cajole money 
out of your pocket in exchange for ade- 
quate sweetmeats and quite inadequate 
post-cards. They, too, are urbane and 
dignified and yet with a dash of flirta- 
tious or roguish insistence. Poverty has 
not caused them to forget that they were 
once girls and are still acutely feminine. 
They win, and you accept defeat with 
relish. 

But the most human human beings in 
the town are certainly the custodians of 
the summer palace. The first greets you 
from his cubicle at the top of the first 
flight of steps. Having taken your 
money, he emerges to welcome you not 
as an official, but as a fellow-man. You 
perceive unmistakably that he is enor- 
mous; that he is rubicund, that he is 
juicy, that the savor of life distends his 
great nostrils. He smiles richly. He is 
like a man of butter in a blue suit. It 
might be said of him that his paths drop 
fatness. He gives you the illusion that 
nobody has ever visited the palace be- 
fore, and that your advent is a mile- 
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stone in his career, and that if all the 
moments could be like that moment he 
would scorn to receive wages for guard- 
ing the palace. He abounds on every 
side of you for ten paces, and then sud- 
denly, in broken French, informs you 
that it is forbidden to him to accompany 
you farther. At his suggestion you 
ascend another flight of steps and ring 
a bell. You do ring. No answer. The 
custodian below grins and makes a furi- 
ous motion of the arm to indicate that 
you aren’t half ringing. You ring with 
sternness. He approves. The door is 
opened by custodian Number Two, 
while Number One beams upward, as if 
saying, “Precisely what I said would 
come to pass has come to pass.” 

Number Two is thinner—an India- 
paper encyclopedia of the palace. 
Though not servile, he is a courtier, and, 
though a courtier, he is very firm. He 
may be distinguished from all other offi- 
cials in Portugal by the fact that he is 
not smoking a cigarette and does not 
spit—even into a spittoon. The excel- 
lent adroit fellow has really nothing to 
show, but he shows it with grandeur. 
Except Moorish tiles and a few suits of 
armor and the chimneys of the tremen- 
dous Moorish kitchen (which are in 
truth the bottle-like constructions domi- 
nating the town), there is naught of the 
slightest esthetic or practical interest in 
the whole castle. No worse pictures 
were ever painted than hang on these 
walls. 

There are, however, the private apart- 
ments. “Please abandon your ciga- 
rette,”” says Number Two. “I am about 
to show you the private apartments of 
the ex-king and queen.”’ A proof, this, 
of the existence of the historic sense in a 
republican official. Poor, dark little 
private apartments! You see how mon- 
archs till quite recently lived in their 
summer villegiatura, and the revelation 
is pathetic. The chief of the furniture is 
protected from you by a cord, in imita- 
tion of Fontainebleau. What furniture! 
What a tasteless, vulgar mixture of 
styles and no-styles! The desk of the 
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assassinated Carlos might have been 
bought at a celebrated second-hand 
establishment in Kingsway. The leather 
arm-chair might have come out of a 
hotel, the plush sofa out of a dubious 
house. It is terrible, desolating, fright- 
ful. It would not be believed on the 
stage—no, not on the provincial stage. 
The bedroom, after the other rooms, is 
comparatively innocuous. The wash- 
stand shows modern plumbing, coquet- 
tishly finished. Here the queen used to 
bend with pride over a hot-water tap 
device invented in England, the same 
queen who, with a bouquet of flowers her 
sole weapon, tried to shield her husband 
from the bullets of a political execu- 
tioner in Lisbon. . . . 

When you get out of the palace the 
unctuous and jolly Number One runs 
forth rapidly at you, as you pass, 
with buttonhole posies. A delicate at- 
tention! You must accept them or break 
his heart. Remunerate him or not as 
you choose—that is a detail—but accept 
the offering of a brother. 

After the palace, nothing in Cintra! 
An agreeable enough little town, with 
a real train and two or three tram-cars, 
and a bookshop (where tobacco main- 
tains the balance of the balance-sheet), 
but scarcely worthy to be the cynosure 
of a continent. Byron wrote bits of 
“Childe Harold” there. You can see the 
building; it was and is a hotel. The 
mimosa is perfectly marvelous—mimosa 
in full blossom meets mimosa across the 
thoroughfares in winter. No doubt in 
summer the display of vegetation is pro- 
digious. And what then? As a resort, 
as a public monument, Cintra must de- 
cay. The modern tourist is more aware 
of relative values than Southey was, or 
Byron, who compared the town to Eden. 
The globe is more familiar to him. 

A word concerning Pena. Geograph- 
ically it is only about half a mile from 
Cintra, but as it is on a crag just a third 
of a mile high, the hairpin road from 
town to Pena is probably several miles 
in length; even so, its gradients are such 
as effectively to cure the magnificent 
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horses of their habit of trotting. As you 
ascend the scenery takes on a more and 
more panoramic grandeur, and Cintra 
gets smaller and smaller, and before you 
are anywhere near the gates of the park 
you can look down the champagne-bot- 
tle chimneys of the summer palace in the 
middle of the town. The feature of the 
luxuriant mountain-side is the immense 
boulders, some of them weighing a hun- 
dred tons or so, poised on one another 
like the transient edifice of a child. The 
Lisbon earthquake must have put ‘the 
fear of heaven into those boulders for a 
few years. The hanging gardens out of 
which the towers of Pena rise are full of 
black swans and fountains, and the 
February climate may be judged from 
the fallen camellia blossom that lies 
everywhere. 

The great castle is surrounded by a 
narrow terrace, and the tremendous 
views from this terrace are in the highest 
degree sublime. Nothing finer can exist 
outside Yellowstone Park. If Southey 
lived on the peak before the Arabian re- 
mains were rendered habitable, then he 
is justified of his words. Byron is not. 
The affair is overwhelming, but it bears 
no resemblance to the Edens of the old 
illustrated family Bibles. Possibly Eden 
may be located in the Moorish castle 
which—though from the town it seems 
almost as lofty as Pena—is now perched 
far below on a lesser crag. When you 
enter the modern residence, all is over, for 
you are in one of the worst royal houses 
ever seen. True, there are a very few 
fine things, and especially there is an 
Italian fifteenth-century alabaster altar 
(which must have needed some engi- 
neering up those slopes); but the en- 
semble is uglier even than the interior of 
the palace in the town. The inconven- 
iences, the discomforts, the pettinesses, 
the obscurities, the monstrosities are 
simply tragic. Only one room, Queen 
Amelia’s chamber, had a_fireplace— 
seemingly transported from Cromwell 
Road. Look on the wall at the Christ- 


mas card (with an English greeting) 
hand-painted by King Carlos, and at the 
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water-colors by the same and by Queen 
Amelia. Look at the yellowing period- 
ical literature (all dated October, 1910) 
scattered about—Modern Society (“the 
mirror of the social world’’), Gil Blas— 
and the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. Look at 
the cheaply framed reproductions of old 
masters, issued at a shilling apiece by 
William Heinemann. Search in vain for 
the bathroom. ... But every little 
window frames a celestial view. The 
prince consort climbed seventeen hun- 
dred feet to erect all this formidable 
masonry into the false semblance of 
something antique and fine; he em- 
ployed a colonel as architect; he spent a 
fortune to produce an abode that any 
stockbroker would sniff at; he dese- 
crated a unique, miraculous site, and in 
sixty years of use a royal line failed to 
make the place better than a congeries of 
expensive wigwams. The last sound and 
the first which we heard within the castle 
was that of an oil-engine. Doubtless it 
was employed to actuate the dynamo 
for the “wireless”’ installation whose 
wires are now stretched between the 
towers of the great eyesore. The repub- 
lic has had the wit to turn to utility a 
monument which ought not to exist, but 
which it would be foolish to destroy. 


One of the most satisfactory things 
about Lisbon is that you can enter it 
from the sea without any passport for- 
malities. Indeed at no Portuguese port 
had we to show passports or to give any 
information whatever as to our foreign 
selves. We might have been emissaries 
of Lenin carrying the seeds of conspiracy 
and Bolshevism, for all the Portuguese 
authorities seemed to care. Travelers in 
Europe will admit that this is a great 
point in favor of Portugal. 

As for the renowned view of Lisbon 
from the river, I have seen finer views 
of cities from the water. It was good 
but did not induce ecstasy. The view 
from the highest of the hundred hills 
upon which Lisbon is built was much 
more striking than the view from the 
river. 




















The city has importance, but exactly 
how important it is nobody knows. In 
1900 it had a population of three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. Just before the 
war it was supposed to have a popula- 
tion of half a million or more. To-day, 
such has been the influx from the coun- 
tryside, the lowest estimate puts the 
population at three-quarters of a million, 
and some statisticians with a love of 
round figures put it at a million. But 
only the next census will discover the 
truth. Anyhow, the city has a frontage 
of seven miles to the Tagus, which is 
something—especially along the Lis- 
bonian streets. The pity is that the 
most glorious sight in Lisbon—the church 
and monastery of Belem—(the latter now 
a well-run orphanage) lies at the wrong 
end of the seven miles. The spectacu- 
larly remarkable thing about Lisbon is 
the fact that, owing to the number and 
precipitateness of its hills (some of them 
rise at an angle within a few degrees of 
the perpendicular), half the buildings 
appear to be perched on top of the other 
half. The crest of one hill is reached by 
an elevator that ends in a short horizon- 
tal gallery. To erect this elevator right 
in the middle of the city was a stroke of 
genius on the part of the city council. 
Of course the elevator itself is ugly, but 
it is well masked by big buildings, and 
the panorama from the summit at dusk 
is of a magical beauty. The time to see 
the romance of Lisbon is after the glare 
of the sun on the white, pink, and yellow 
buildings has begun to fade, when the 
washed clothes that flow down on poles 
from the windows of every story in the 
quieter streets have lost their intimate 
detail in the twilight and become mys- 
terious. And even the most modern 
white streets of the shopping center look 
lovely at night in the diffused radiance 
of arc-lamps often hidden round a cor- 
ner; they are monumental then, simpli- 
fied, grandiose, immensely impressive. 
And “Oriental” Lisbon, ravines of 
streets, climbing, descending, curving, is 
as picturesque as any one can desire. 

The population everywhere intensifies 
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the picturesqueness, for it is thoroughly 
mixed, diversified, and tinted in all 
shades. Every variety of cross from 99 
per cent Latin-Moorish and 1 per cent 
negro, to 99 per cent negro and 1 per 
cent Latin-Moorish, can be seen; and 
racial purity of any sort is rare. There 
is no color prejudice in Portugal; there 
could not be. You can see the races of 
the earth in Chicago, if you visit dif- 
ferent quarters, but in Lisbon you can 
see.the races of the earth in a single indi- 
vidual. This complexity of breeding 
appears especially strange in the central 
square of Lisbon, where newspaper- 
offices, hotels, restaurants, cafés, stores, 
picture-theaters, gaming-houses, and a 
spider’s web of electric tram-wires give a 
physical illusion of unadulterated West- 
ern modernity. 

Lisbon is as different from Oporto as 
New York from, say, New Orleans. Not 
less picturesque, but differently pictu- 
resque. One meets few oxen in Lisbon, 
and the Lisbon oxen have plain yokes 
and horns less like the antlers of a stag. 
On the other hand, there is a full and 
even generous supply of automobiles, 
and the picturesqueness of these is vocal; 
it consists in the noise they make and 
the wind of their rushing. A story runs 
that a Portuguese profiteer bought a 
Rolls Royce, and the next day com- 
plained that it was not satisfactory. The 
vendor anxiously interviewed the chauf- 
feur, who said that the car functioned to 
perfection. But the owner protested: 

“Nothing of the kind. It’s absolutely 
noiseless. You can’t hear it move.” 

The vendor soon remedied that defect 
and made the owner quite happy. When 
you are trying to sleep, and not succeed- 
ing, at the Avenida Palace Hotel, which 
gives on the famous Avenue of Liberty 
(a respectable but dull imitation of the 
Champs Elysées), the row, din, and up- 
roar of the automobiles of Portuguese 
profiteers develop into a phenomenon 
surpassing all other phenomena on 
earth—and it is a phenomenon that per- 
sists during twenty-one hours of the 
twenty-four. Compared to it, Fifth 
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Avenue is like a side-street in Concord, 


and Piceadilly like a churchyard. Pos- 


sibly cross-breeding may account for 


this excruciating passion for noise and 
restlessness which to my mind removes 
Lisbon from quite the van of the proces- 
sion of progress. 

Nevertheless, Lisbon is in the move- 
ment. Its picture-theaters are packed, 
and Charlie Chaplin and Mary Pickford 
are adored there. Its huge opera-house, 
with a hundred private boxes and a shoe- 
shine parlor, attracts considerable audi- 
ences to performances that compare not 
unfavorably with those of Paris. It has 
libraries. It has national art collections 
(though the rules for admittance thereto 
tend to dissuade the visitor from at- 
tempting to see them). It has fire- 
engines, which fly toward conflagrations 
to a warning accompaniment of tin 
whistles. It has lots of newspapers; it 
has a theatrical newspaper. It has one 
or two good restaurants, and one very 
good indeed—but not better than at 
Oporto. It has strikes. It has many 
strikes. I should not be surprised to 
learn that Portugal has more strikes per 
square mile and per head than any other 
country in the world. In Oporto the 
trams had struck. No sooner had we 
entered the restaurant of our first hotel 
in Lisbon than we had to assist at a 
strike in the making. The proceedings 
were conducted in French. With a mag- 
nificent disregard of hungry clients, the 
waiters crowded round the hated em- 
ployer who demanded of them with all 
the arts of rhetoric, “‘Am I the master 
here or are you?” If I had been asked 
to reply, I should have said: “Neither 
of you. And that’s either the curse or 
the salvation of the situation—I don’t 
know which.” Still, the affair tran- 
quilized itself, and we obtained our 
meal—not a good one. The telephones 
in Lisbon had been on strike for weeks 
and weeks. The postal service was so 
disorganized that enterprising firms 


would organize their own service when 
The railways were on the 
But the Portuguese 


they could. 
eve of striking. 
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have the art of life, which is the attain- 
ment of calm and of fatalism. 

You could see the art of life in full 
practice in the sugar-queues, which 
abounded in the streets as sugar itself 
abounded in the hotels; you noticed 
respectably dressed old gentlemen stand- 
ing placidly in these queues, and still 
standing there when you passed the 
same spot two hours later. You could 
see it in the use of the monocles which 
the golden youth and middle-age of 
Portugal deem to be an essential part of 
their raiment. An official told us that 
ten thousand monocles of plain glass 
were imported into Lisbon every year. 
The same official told us that forty thou- 
sand persons were employed in the gam- 
bling trade in Portugal; that there were 
four hundred gambling-houses in Lisbon, 
and over a hundred within a hundred 
yards of the Rocio—the central square 
of the city; and he told us further that, 
since business men had a habit of gam- 
bling till 2 or 3 a.m., it was difficult to 
make appointments with them before 
noon, 

We gradually came under the obses- 
sion of the great Portuguese gambling 
idea. We heard again and again that the 
best food at the cheapest prices and the 
best dancing and the best diversions 
generally were to be had in the gambling- 
houses of Lisbon. And at length we 
determined to visit the most chic—of 
course solely in the interests of social 
science! We arranged a rendezvous for 
nine o'clock, because our information 
was that nobody would dream of dining 
in a Lisbon gambling-house before nine- 
thirty. As the hour approached we 
grew positively excited, and we drove 
up to the door in a fever of anticipation. 
The door was shut. A small crowd of 
young quidnunes said that the place was 
closed by order. Impossible! Every- 
body had agreed that the authorities 
would never dare to shut up the gam- 
bling-houses. We tried another one. 
Closed. Another. Closed. Lastly we 
went, under guidance, to a mysterious 
establishment in a dark and dubious 
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street. Our guide said that the authori- 
ties would not succeed in closing that. 
Closed. Presently we became aware of 
cavalrymen prancing up and down the 
thoroughfares in couples. The thing 
looked like a revolution. But it was 
only the Portuguese method of closing 
gambling-houses. The next morning a 
military sentry stood in front of the door 
of each of the four hundred gambling- 
houses of Lisbon. Naturally we re- 
joiced as virtuous and hard-working men 
at the suppression of this terrible vice. 
Yes, we rejoiced. But somewhere in the 
recesses of our minds was a notion to the 
effect that the Portuguese government 
would have done well to postpone the 
suppression for just twenty-four hours. 
We had to leave Portugal without the 
slightest notion of what kind of a para- 
dise a truly chic Lisbon gambling-house 
really is. A few days later the English 
papers talked descriptively of a revolu- 
tion in Portugal. But we knew what it 
was and that it wasn’t a revolution. 
From British inhabitants and _fre- 
quenters of Portugal we heard various 
verdicts on the Portuguese. One man 
said that Portugal was corrupt from top 
to bottom—from the policeman on the 
pier to the chief of the state; that the 
profiteers had taken all the best houses, 
that the house famine was extremely 
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acute, that no effort whatever was being 
made to cure it, and, finally, that the 
middle-classes were being ground to 
powder between the millstone of the 
profiteer and the millstone of the pro- 
letariat. Nothing in this indictment 
struck us as novel. We had heard much 
the same of other countries that could 
eat Portugal without too much indiges- 
tion. The general verdict was decidedly 
more favorable. Foreigners who had 
spent their lives in Portugal spoke well 
of the Portuguese. They said that they 
were polite, amenable, and satisfactory 
to deal with, provided that you could 
smile pleasantly and refrain from trying 
to hustle them. To try to hustle them 
was fatal. They held strongly that 


Portugal was deserving of the utmost 
possible sympathetic treatment, seeing 
that it had gone into the war with expec- 
tation of great advantage, and come out 
of the war with nothing but high prices 
and debt. And they attributed the rela- 
tive instability of government not to the 


capriciousness of the people, but to the 
absence of permanent officials in the 
state-machine. Strange to say, terrible 
to relate, the Portuguese people, 
unlike more imposing races, are not 
faultless. Nevertheless we, in our brief 
acquaintance, took a considerable fancy 
to them. 
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N one day of the year Beatrice 
Pelham went off her head. On 
that day you must not ask her to come 
to work, for she would savagely refuse. 
Her face would darken and her fine big 
body would look like fighting, Neither 
must you go to her cottage, for she only 
wanted one visitor—the man who never 
came. : 

Leave her alone on Christmas Eve 
and she’d work hard all the rest of the 
year. Beatrice was cheerful, full of com- 
mon sense. She washed and scrubbed 
and polished—always for other people. 
She asked for a shilling a day and her 
food. 

There was only one day of the year 
when she became tragic, contemplative, 
yet playful—one day when she’d sit by 
the fire with her coarse hands idly 
folded, sit looking through the window 
for the one who never came. 

The village where she lived was folded 
up in great hills. Unrolling them, you 
found, as in a napkin, the humble, 
pretty houses. Beatrice had a tiny cot- 
tage at the edge of a wood and it was 
her own. So she saved nearly all the 
money she made, for her neighbors fed 
her and gave her cast-off clothes. 

But every Christmas Eve she made 
a grand feast and spent lots of her little 
hoard. Christmas Eve! Her day of in- 
dolence and of high spiritualities, the one 
day of the year that discovered her not 
as a drudge, but as an immortal human 
being—a creature who contained within 
herself some inch of God. 





“Reckon we wun’t see nothin’ 0’ you” 


ter-morrer, Beetrus,” said the wheel- 


wright’s wife, laying the shilling in her 
neighbor’s palm. 


“Reckon you wun’t. "Tis Christmas 
Eve ter-morrer, but I'll be along Christ- 
mas Day same as usual. I allus do 
come ter you thet day.” 

Beatrice spoke gayly, and her happy, 
wild laugh pealed round the washhouse. 

“TI do wish”—the wheelwright’s wife 
meant mischief—‘thet you’d come ter- 
morrer. I got my hands s’ full. Mabel 
an’ the childern comin’; Fred wi’ his 
wife.” 

“Now what’s the woman talkin’ 
about?” Beatrice spread her big hands 
on her bunchy hips. “’Ain’t I ter hev 
one day ter myself?” 

Mrs. Daborn twinkled, yet stepped 
quickly back. “You can’t take a joke, 
Beetrus.”’ 

“*Tain’t a jokin’ matter.” Beatrice 

urned suddenly gentle. “‘ You did orter 
know thet; but some folks they wun’t 
Yarn.” 

She marched out of the house and 
down the road. Mrs. Daborn watched 
her. There was a funny little grin on 
her prim old mouth. 

“I must hev my joke,” she said, as 
she turned from the window; “ Beetrus 
orter know thet. Her an me sech old 
friends.” 

Then she bustled about for the rest of 
the day. She had her married children 
and their children coming for Christmas 
and she hardly knew how to find corners 
in the house for so many. 

Neighbors fell into two camps con- 
cerning Beatrice. They had gossiped 
about her and chaffed and wondered. 
But now they were tired, because it was 
a topic more than twenty years old. 
They took her—and her one day’s dif- 
ference—as part of the village life. 

There were some who, as they watched 
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her march out of the village to-day, had 
a lump in the throat. There were others, 
like the wheelwright’s wife—more fool- 
ish than the oxen—who could never real- 
ize that a fine spirit may be, by little 
tiny things, fretted to madness. The 
neighbors of this camp would have 
laughed, had they dared, when they saw 
her go through the village alone, not 
looking at them, but staring in front of 
her, with glory in her eyes. One woman 
did call out: “Merry Christmas, Bee- 
trus! But you keep yours a day afore 
the rest of us.” 

She did not answer, she did not look 
back. Perhaps her shoulders trembled. 
When she got away from them and 
stepped along the empty, muddy road, 
the mood which she knew on Christmas 
Eve covered her up. She looked beauti- 
ful, in her big, rough way, as she went 
in at her gate. 

She had a lath-and-plaster cottage a 
hundred years old or more, and it stood 
in a little garden that was surrounded by 


a low brick wall with a rounded top. 
Near the door was a bush of monthly 
roses and it still bloomed. She picked a 


handful and took them indoors. When 
she shut the door she knew that she 
would be alone—unless he came—until 
Christmas morning. And—if he did 
come—she would keep house for him. 
She would not have to work for other 
women—a shilling and her food every 
day. For she was his wife. 

Her strong body suddenly shook and, 
dropping down at the square table in 
the middle of the parlor, she hid her face 
in her arms and cried. It was a mighty 
tempest; not one woman in the village 
had ever cried like that. 

This was her yearly storm. She al- 
ways did the same things every year, 
yet they never became less poignant. 
She suffered and she thrilled as she had 
always done, and as she would do till 
the end—unless he came. If he came— 
that would change everything, forever. 
She longed for this to be, yet she barely 
realized it. 

Every year, before she started getting 
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ready for him she had her good cry. 
For the rest of the year she had no time 
to cry, nor did she want to. She was 
happy and busy all the other days. She 
thought of him only once a year; of 
what he had meant to her before he 
went away and of what he would mean 
when he came back. For he would come 
back; he had promised. 

She remembered their love- making 
and their nonsense—those delicious 
things which the once-worshiped woman 
can never possibly forget, however old 
she grows, however hard she works. 

She wiped her eyes, laughed, and 
jumped up. She took off her outdoor 
things, she made some water hot. Then 
she scrubbed the house from top to bot- 
tom. She polished the furniture and 
made every bit of brass or copper shine. 
She made up their two beds. He should 
lie in the front room to-night, for he’d 
be tired, coming off a long voyage. As 
she smoothed the top sheet she stooped 
and roguishly kissed the pillow. She be- 
lieved in his return. Yes, this year he 
should come! 

When everything was clean, she hung 
mistletoe above the parlor table and 
stuck holly behind the pictures and 
round the face of the old clock in the tall 
case and among the china figures on the 
mantelpiece. Most of this she did by 
lamplight, and when it was done she 
was stiff and dead tired. But there was 
nothing left to do to-morrow except the 
cooking. It must be a hot dinner to- 
morrow, a Christmas dinner upon 
Christmas Eve. They had decided this 
on the day he went away. 

She went to bed and slept soundly. 
Next morning, when she had got in her 
wood from the shed outside, she bolted 
the house door, shutting herself rigor- 
ously in. Nobody must come. Nobody 
would come; they all had the sense to 
keep away. She'd kill anybody who 
tried to force that door. He must be the 
only one, and he should steal in gently. 
She would pull him in with her two 
hands. 

Moving about happily, doing it all 
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with skill, she cooked, and as she cooked 
she sang. Her face was very tender and 
her eyes blazed. She stuffed the turkey 
and got it in the oven in good time; she 
made the mince pies and put the pud- 
ding on to boil. 

The cottage got hot; the turkey and 
the sausages sizzled. ‘‘Smells good!’’ she 
said, cautiously opening the oven door. 
Then she set light to the parlor fire. She 
used this room only once a year; it 
smelled of dry rot and soft soap. But 
very soon it was fragrant with peat and 
fir cones and little logs. She always 
bought a load of peat for Christmas, and 
for weeks before Christmas she’d go 
through the woods picking up wood and 
gathering fir cones. These she stacked 
in the shed. 

All the morning her delight and energy 
never flagged. She laid the table for 
two, putting on the best cloth, which had 
been a wedding present from his mother. 
There were three silver spoons that had 
been her mother’s. And there were two 
green wineglasses. She put the jug of 
roses in the middle of the table. 

The mild, green hours of this warm 
winter day unwound—and he did not 
come. 

She let the kitchen fire down, so that 
the oven was only gently hot and the 
pots on the top just softly burbled. 

She laid out dessert on the mahogany 
sideboard. She had good furniture, for 
she came of an old family. So did he. 
She was a Pierpoint who had married a 
Pelham, both good Sussex names, and 
in both cases their families had come 
down in the world, as these old families 
do, wavering in the social scale, as their 
long pedigrees show. 

She put out the dessert. She was like 
a child and wanted to pop the pretty 
things into her mouth. But she would 
not touch a thing till he came home. If 
he did not come not a crumb of any of 
it should ever pass her lips. She never 
had tasted this yearly feast and she 
never would, unless they could sit to- 
gether, a man and his wife at their 
Christmas dinner. 
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Last of all, she took the lid off a box 
of crackers and the pretty tinsel paper 
drove her silly with delight. It was all 
so grand. She had forgotten nothing, 
grudged nothing. She never did. 

When she went upstairs to take off 
her working dress she carried a jug of 
hot water into his room. For they must 
sit down like gentlefolk. 

She had hanging up in her bedroom 
cupboard the frock she’d worn on that 
last Christmas Eve, which was the night 
that he went away to join his ship. She 
wouldn’t put it on, for that would be 
like play acting, “An’ I couldn’t get it 
round me, fer I’ve growed s’ broad,” she 
said, and laughed. 

She put on her new black dress with 
the white-lace vest and cuffs. It had 
not been given her. Once a year she 
bought a new dress. She wore it on 
Christmas Eve; for the rest of the year 
she wore it on Sundays when she went 
to church. After that, she did with the 
festive dress what she did with the food. 
Twenty dinners and twenty dresses had 
gone that way—but to-day he would 
come back. 

She went downstairs and sat by the 
parlor fire, facing the window, her hands 
folded. So she sat for hours, and the 
room got dark. Inside was fugitive fire- 
light; outside were naked trees that 
took on wicked shapes. 

She said, briskly, “I'll wet myself 2 
cup of tea and then I'll smoke my pipe.” 

He had taught her to smoke, for he 
said it made good company when a man 
and his wife smoked together, puffing, 
one each side of the fire. It was a little 
pipe that he gave her and she had kept 
it all these years. 

She drank her tea, then sat and 
smoked in the fragrant firelight. The 
slow, stern sweetness of her face and of 
her infrequent slight movements be- 
came awful. There was nothing about 
her to suggest driveling. She did not 
seem a crackpate. She was simply a 


loving woman waiting for her man and 
never doubting that he would return. 
Suddenly she jumped, screaming. 
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Then she laughed—the laugh that her 
neighbors did not like to listen to. 

Something walked along the low wall 
outside. It was only the black-and- 
white cat from the farm below; yet she 
had not known before that green eyes 
and white whiskers, with a black patch 
over the eye, could be so horrible! 

She had jumped up; now she sat 
down. She began to feel that she wanted 
to shut the shutters; but she must not, 
for on Christmas Eve she kept the win- 
dow bare. When he came, from such a 
long way, after such a long time, he 
must be able to look through and find 
her sitting by the fire smoking. 

Suddenly her teeth clenched on the 
pipe and she started to her feet again— 
but not a sound did she make this time! 

Past the window, between the low wall 
of the garden and the wall of the house, 
went a man. He looked through the 
window and she knew him at once. It 
was her man, come home to her at last. 

The great tempest of joy nearly 
swamped her, and, almost crawling, she 
reached the front door. Her great, quiv- 
ering hands lifted to the bolt and drew 
it back. 


He had been walking all day, footsore, 
jolly hungry, pretty desperate, and not 
caring much what he did, so long as he 


got a square meal. What made things 
worse was that the world was so con- 
foundedly Christmassey. Plenty of 
money about. All day long as he 
tramped he had listened to country 
sounds—hens cackling, people chopping 
wood. He was a countryman born, and 
these sounds touched him forlornly. 
Anyhow, he was back in England and 
this seemed something. 

He passed a bit of common where an 
old man with a wooden leg was digging 
turf and flinging it—spiky, faintly pink, 
and smelling pungent—into a hand cart. 
He chuckled when he saw that wooden 
leg, feeling thankful that he had come 
out of the war whole. But what is the 
good of that to a man if he can’t find a 
job? He walked hopelessly away, forc- 
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ing on his empty body. Hunger became 
the main thing. He must have food, 
and nothing else mattered. 

He loitered a long time by a farm at 
the bottom of a lane. There was a pond 
near and a gate near the pond. He sat 
on it, watching cart horses come down 
to drink and seeing the swirling green 
eddies of the water. 

He became too weary to get off that 
gate, and he remained perched up until 
dark. But he couldn’t stop there all 
night and freeze. Stiffly, at last, he slid 
down. 

At the top of the lane was a funny 
cottage. It squatted crookedly on the 
edge of a wood. He could just see its 
yellow face and irregular windows. 
Freakishly, he thought of a torn blanket 
—this cottage looked like that. 

He saw the uncurtained window and 
the genial firelight. There was a low 
wall with a rounded top; there was a 
wicket gate. He opened it and walked 
up a narrow, bricked path. As he passed 
the window he saw a woman sitting by 
the fire. She arose quickly. 

The smart flinging back of the door, 
the pull of her strong hands drawing 
him inside, took his breath away. 
Hardly knowing why, he shivered when 
he saw her draw the bolt of the door. 
They were shut in here together. She 
led him into a comfortable room with 
good old furniture, a fire that smelled 
sweet, and a table laid for two. 

The fine smell of food filled the house, 
and, snuffing like a dog, he seemed to 
go mad. 

He stared at the pipe so tightly 
clenched in this woman’s mouth. She 
saw him and she took it out, putting it 
carefully on the shelf. 

“You teached me ter smoke,” she 
said, gayly. 

He kept on staring and he saw a 
woman—forty or so, and handsome 
once. Her hair was black and tightly 
twisted, her eyes were bright and very 
tender, her mouth seemed bashful. 

She glowed and looked expectant, 
Was she waiting for him to kiss her? 
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“You ’ain’t changed a bit,” she said, 
dropping back to scrutinize him. 

Then she got a photograph and held 
it to his eyes. He saw a young man, 
dressed as a sailor and wearing a close 
beard. Not unlike him; very like him, 
indeed, had he grown a beard. It was 
striking. A faint idea of what was hap- 
pening stole across his tired brain. 

Four years he had been a soldier, with 
all that it means—wide travel, un- 
checked ferocity, unexpected patches of 
tenderness. He had very often, through 
the war, been tender to old women and 
young children. Standing here, bolted 
in with this strange woman, he was 
subtle and he was reckless. 

She took away the photograph, hang- 
ing it on its nail. Coming back to him, 
she leaned forward. She seemed as if she 
meant to throw herself upon his breast, 
then, looking at his haggard, sullen face, 
she faltered back and, laughing in a 
ringing way that he hardly liked, said: 

“You wun’t be yourself till you’ve 
had a good wash an’ a good dinner. I’ve 
took your hot water upstairs. Ef it’s 
got cold, you jes’ holler down an’ I'll 
bring some more.” 

He shook his head and he dropped 
into the comfortable chair by the fire, 
nearly groaning with the joy of it. 

““Let’s have something to eat,” he 
said. ‘Never mind washing.” 

“But you wur allus s’ particular.” 
She seemed puzzled for a second or two, 
then she added, briskly, “It wun’t take 
me a minit ter pop on my apron an’ 
dish up.” 

She bustled off. He listened to the 
clattering crockery. She was singing in 
a hearty, tuneless way. When she came 
back she asked, archly: 

“You too tired ter help me, then?” 

“Yes, I’m done for,” he returned, 


and stuck out his muddy feet to the fire. 

He smiled vaguely into her happy 
face. 

She put upon the table a finely 
browned turkey with a ring of sausages. 
Then she went off again, and he, getting 
up, leaned down and smelled that tur- 
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key. His face grew scarlet, for nothing 
stirred him but the thought of food and 
the feel of the fire. 

She kept coming to and fro, carrying 
things, putting them on the table. She 
shut the door at last, and, leaning over 
him as he slouched in the good depths 
of the stuffed chair, said, merrily: 

* All ready.” 

They went to the table and she added, 
“You say grace, dear.” 

“No, you say it.” 

He watched her put her hands to- 
gether, big, rather terrible hands. He 
heard her say, piously, “‘For what we 
are about to receive, may the Lord make 
us truly thankful.’”’ 

Then she came round to where he was 
standing and the comic terror came to 
him again. She expected him to kiss 
her. He moved abruptly and the im- 
plied rebuff drove her off. Going back 
to her chair, she said, pointing a finger: 

“There’s mistletoe hung over the 
table.” 

“And there’s a jolly fine turkey on it,” 
he said, and smiled at her kindly. 

“°Tis a fine bird.” She sat down. 
“You carve.” 

“Shall 1?” 

“*Course you'll carve. 
you?” 

He picked up the carvers. From the 
moment that their meal began he in- 
dulged her and he tried to say the things 
that she expected him to say, to be the 
man that she wished him to be. He 
listened eagerly for cues. But—beyond 
everything else—he filled himself. Never 
had he eaten more gloriously. He be- 
came assured, commonplace. He found 
himself saying to her, “Bit more sau- 
sage,” or, “I didn’t give you half enough 
stuffing.” 

She returned, peacefully: “I got 
plenty, dear. You look arter yourself.” 

Slily, with a great joy, she watched 
him eating. Now and again she came 
round to heap his plate with vegetables, 
bread-sauce, and gravy. About her 
there was a wistful, eager tenderness, 
and several times she said: 


Master, ain’t 
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“You'll be yourself arter a good din- 
ner.” 

He returned: “I feel better already. 
I was frozen and starved when I got 
here.” 

She carried away the turkey and the 
dishes. She brought back the pudding 
and the mince pies. His eyes shone, for 
he hadn’t eaten nearly enough yet. She 
marked with amazed joy his stupendous 
appetite. 

“TI wur allus a good hand at puff 
pastry. You ’ain’t forgot thet, hev 
you?” she asked him suddenly. 

He found her voice valedictory, and 
he looked up, meeting her intent glance 
across the table. 

“You don’t seem quite yourself, dear. 
You bin knocked on the head or sum- 
mat? Lots was.” 

“Yes ”’—he seized gratefully on this— 
“knocked on the head. Been through 
the war.” 

“IT knowed you would be in the war.” 
She seemed proud. “Navy, was it?” 

“Yes.” He took another pie and 
nodded. So long as he kept his mouth 
full she couldn’t expect him to talk 
much. 

“You're paid off now, ain’t you?” 

He nodded again, not looking up. 

“Then you an’ me ull keep house to- 
gether, like the rest o’ the married cou- 
ples. I sha’n’t be forced ter swill down 
other folks’ places no more.” 

Her voice turned ferocious, yet some- 
how it was tender still. It was melting 
—for him, implacable toward the rest of 
the world. 

He did not speak, but he looked at her 
hands, and he saw her broad wedding 
ring half buried in harrowed red flesh. 
He was getting into the habit of looking 
at her when she was not looking at him. 

He felt uneasy. Dinner was nearly 
over—and what would happen after din- 
ner? He must getaway. Yet he did not 
wish to hurt her feelings, for, sitting as 
she did, so sweetly patient at the table 
and delighting in his vast appetite, she 
touched his heart. Once, when their 
glances met, he smiled vaguely into her 
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flushed face before he stared beyond her 
at the photograph of the bearded sailor 
—the man supposed to be himself. He 
was very young, and before the war he 
had been a junior teacher in an eie- 
mentary school; he had merely ex- 
changed the confusion of the cemented 
playground for the confusion of the bat- 
tlefield. 

He had known nothing of women, but 
this woman was showing him to-night a 
side of life that he had not suspected. 
So he was faintly stirred by the piquancy 
of the thing. And he would stay a little 
longer; he would talk to her a bit, when 
she had told him some more about her- 
self and about the man that he was sup- 
posed to be—when he had learned what 
it was safe to say. 

She wasn’t so very old. Her hair was 
shining; with her bright eyes and her 
pink skin, she looked handsome. There, 
to him, was the implied terror of it, the 
tragedy and the doubt. She blazed with 
life. Had she been a bent old soul he 
would not have bothered to listen to her. 
He would have eaten his fil] and then 
got out. She couldn’t be much more 
than forty. That, so he had heard, was 
the prime of life. He was little more 
than half way there himself. 

Yearningly sweet as her face was, be- 
hind it lay some horrible strength, and 
he sweated. 


She said: “’T'was me what sent you 


fer a sailor. You was a scaffolder by 
trade when we got married, but I 
couldn’t abear you ter be on the scaffold, 
so you ses, ‘Well, then I'll goo ter sea.’ 
An’ you went, my dear, an’ you bin gone 
twenty year.” Her voice vibrated. 

“Don’t fret, mother, for I’m come 
back.” 

“Mother!” She laughed at him 
wildly. “No, I nivir wur thet. We 
hadn’t bin married six months when you 
took. yourself off. "Twas Christmas 
Eve. Remember? An’ you ses, time 
you kissed me good-by, ‘I'll be back by 
next Christmas Eve, Beetrus, so mind 
you has a turkey.’ Ivery year since then 
I’ve bought one.” 








“You have!” The returned soldier 
finished eating; he fell back in his chair. 
He was replete, amused. What was 
there in her for him to feel afraid of? 

“You done?” She arose gladly, then, 
reverently, she said grace again. “Now, 
while I clears away, you draw up the 
sofa ter the fire, an’ get the little round 
table handy, fer we can set our sweets 
an’ things on thet. We can munch by 
the fire till midnight ef we chooses, fer 
I] shatn’t wash up till the mornin’.” 

So he did as he was told. 

When she came back she set upon the 
round table plates and sweetmeats and 
fruit, a bottle of wine, and the old green 
glasses, 

“*Nutcrackers!”"—she bustled play- 
fully to a drawer. “You sim”—she 
stared at his mouth—‘‘ter hev kept all 
your teeth, but some o’ mine they had 
ter goo.” 

She sat down on the sofa, close to him, 
and her eyes twinkled upon the array of 
good things to eat. Then she jumped 
up, laughing gayly as she went to the 
sideboard. She returned, carrying a 
square box full of bonbons. 

“Remember when you an’ me larst 
pulled crackers?” 

He nodded. 

““We was on’y sweethearts then, but 
now I’m your wife, George.” 

So his name was George! It struck 
him as comic, yet he could not grin. 
Chill and a sickness of the heart seized 
him, and when he watched her joyfully 
holding the gay box in her vast hands he 
could have cried—as if he were a woman 
himself. 

She was so sure of him. He stared at 
the picture of the sailor on the wall, the 
bearded young man who seemed to 
watch them, with his eyes smiling. He 
felt sorry for her; and yet he was savage 
—for what did she mean by playing the 
fool like this? He was young, so he 
hated to feel ridiculous. 

She held a cracker out and they 
pulled. She held another and they 
pulled. Then she put the box aside, 


saying, frugally: 
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“We'll save the rest. "Tain’t Christ- 
mas yet.’ 

She was reading the mottoes aloud 
and tittering. She was pulling open 
the paper caps. Her fingers shook when 
she fitted a miter of blue paper with 
silver stars upon his closely cropped 
head. 

“Lord! An’ mine’s a foolsecap wi’ a 
tassel,” she said, jovially, and stuck 
upon her own head a pink thing with a 
green tassel. 

So they sat, and he furiously wanted 
to shout. He looked at the fast-shut 
door. She put her spread, coarse 
hand on his and stroked it shyly. When 
he drew away she said, in tones of 
pained apology: 

“T got fingers like sandpaper. I knows 
thet, dear.” 

They sat upon the sofa, munching. 
They passed each other boxes and plates, 
She said, contentedly: 

“You pour out the wine, fer you’re 
the master.” 

He cracked nuts and gave her one. 
She took it, saying, with ringing delight: 

“You ’ain’t forgot how fond I am o’ 
walnuts.” 

Outside, the trees in the wood were 
groaning; trees in the dark wood were 
suffering tempest. Rain dashed against 
the windows; it spat upon the fire, for 
the old chimney was big and it went up 
straight. 

She said, drawing closer: “Ain’t you 
glad you got home afore the storm come? 
I knowed it ’u’d rain.” 

He returned. “Yes, I’m glad. Mind 
if I smoke?” 

“We'll both smoke, darlin’, like we 
useter.” 

So they sat there puffing. They were 
done with eating, but he kept filling the 
glasses. The cloud of smoke between 
them made him feel easier, yet when- 
ever a pause came he started talking, 
about the war and about the devil 
of a mess that it had left in the 
world. 

Then she stopped him angrily, asking: 
“Don’t you want ter talk about old 
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times? An’ don’t you want ter know 
about your father an’ mother?” 

““Yes—of course I do, of course,” he 
returned, lamely. 

“The old lady’s dead this fifteen year. 
I may as well tell you thet at once, 
George.” 

“Dead! 
good sort.” 

“‘An’ your feyther he’s dead, too. He 
only lived six weeks arter her.” 

“T was never so fond of father.” 

“Course you warn’t. Who could be? 
Drank like a fish, didn’t he, now? But 
we mustn’t speak ill o’ the dead.” 

She went on telling him the history of 
the village; of all that had happened 
since he went away. She chuckled when 
she said: 

““Remember ‘Liza Stone, the dress- 
maker, wi’ her soft fingers? She did 
make sheep’s eyes at you. 
ous.” 

“You needn’t have been jealous.” 

He said this and met the waiting mis- 
chief in her eyes. She seemed full of fun. 
It was awful. 

“Tell me thet you nivir cared a farden 
fer her, George dear.” 

Laughing out loud, he returned, “I 
can truthfully tell you that.” 

“Well” — she turned peaceful — 
she’ve gone this sixteen year. Died wi’ 
her fust baby. She married Dick Bur- 
den. You remember him? The farrier 
chap wi’ no roof ter his mouth.” 

He nodded. There came another 
pause and he drew his very breath with 
caution. Yet why should he feel afraid 
of her? And sorry for her? And savage 
with her? It was all a joke and it would 
be over soon. Yet he wished that he had 
not come in at the gate of the crooked 
cottage. It was a fine dinner that she 
had given him—but— 

She said, laying down her empty pipe, 
“You ’ain’t called me once by name.” 

“We don’t need names, do we?” 

He knocked out the ashes of his 
own pipe, turning a broad shoulder to 
her. Her hand fell heavily on that 
shoulder. 


Mother dead? She was a 


I wur jeal- 


“ 
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“You might say ‘Beetrus’ just once. 
I’m hungerin’ ter hear you.” 

He turned round. “I'll say it, then. 
Beatrice. That do?” 

Her hand dropped to her lap and 
linked with the other. She shook her 
head. “’Tain’t the way you did say it. 
Sims ter me, you’ve lost your Sussex 
tongue.” 

“Tve traveled a lot, and your tongue 
picks up tricks,” he told her, soothingly. 

She was at once relieved. ‘“ Reckon 
it do,” she said, in her comfortable way. 

The clock struck and he looked into 
the corner where the handsome old thing 
with the brass face and the gilt knobs 
touched the ceiling. 

“Fine clock!” He was incautious. 
“Where did you get it?” 

“Get it! Why ’tis Granfer Pelham’s— 
*twur, then. Your fambly; not mine. 
Fancy you forgettin’. I don’t like thet.” 
Her voice lifted. 

“Didn’t I tell you I was knocked on 
the head?” he asked her, sternly. 

“So you did, dear.” She was re- 
morseful at once. “An’ theer’s some 
things you must ha’ forgot. But old 
Granfer Pelham—your own fambly—” 

“Yes ”’—his laugh was hearty—‘I re- 
member him now.” He was thinking, 
“My name is George Pelham. That’s 
it, is it?” 

He laughed again, staring at the pic- 
ture of the sailor on the wall. 

“Theer’s some things a man’s bound 
ter forgit,”’ she began. 

He interposed, eagerly, “Bound to.” 

“But he don’t forget love. Do he, 
George?” 

“He couldn’t forget that, Beetrus.” 
He said her name carefully. 

She listened, and said, joyfully, “You 
got your tongue back—your good Sus- 
sex tongue.” 

“T’ll get it back. Take’s time; that’s 
all.” 

“Some does forget love.”” Her voice 
was solemn; it welled with pain. “Re- 
member Mabel Gorringe? Her thet 
married the pig butcher. He goos off 
ter Uckfield market one foine day an’ 
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she nivir see him no more. I'd up an’ 
murder a man what sarved me so.” 

“You would?” 

“Yes, I would. But you’re not thet 
sort.” 

“*T swear I’m not.” 

“Don’t you trouble ter swear, my 
dear.” She spoke to him in melting 
tones. “I'd nivir suffer one o’ they other 
women ter say a word agen’ you. I felt 
sure you’d come home agen. An’ now 
we'll live together all our lives, an’ we’ll 
be easy. Reckon you've saved?” 

“Not a penny.” He was truthful. 
“Have you?” 

“T ’ain’t saved much.” She appeared 
downcast. “I bin reckonin’ on you. 
Every year I bought a good Christmas 
dinner in case you come back. An’ thet 
cost money, fer I bought the best an’ I 
nivir grudged.” 

“It’s all jolly good—the finest I ever 
tasted. But, look here—Beetrus. What 
happened to all the other dinners? 
Christmas Eves when I didn’t come 
home. ‘Took you a long time to eat the 
lot, didn’t it?” 

“Me eat it!” She was shrill. “Why, 
I nivir touched a mouthful. Fust traveler 
thet come ter the door Christmas morn- 
in’ I give un the lot. “Cept the crackers. 
I hands them ter the childern when I 
goos down the village. An’ my frock.” 
She puckered together the lap of her 
skirt. “I on’y put this on first time ter- 
day. Bran’-new frock ivery Christmas 
Eve. The old one I gives ter the fust 
woman what calls at the door.” 

“Tramps, you mean?” he asked her. 

“Yes, travelers, poor souls. Folks 
what ’ain’t got a good home like you an’ 
me. "Tis my house. I’ve allus kept it. 
*Tis mine ter keep.” 

“Yours!” 

She laughed in his face. “ You nivir 
quite liked it bein’ my house, an’ not 
yours, did you, George? But Pierpoints 
they saved, an’ Pelhams they nivir had 
a penny ter fly wi’.” 

**But it’s my clock,” he said. 

“Yes; ‘tis your clock—an’ the on’y 





thing in the place what didn’t come from 
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my side o’ the fambly. You ain’t cross, 
are you?” She peered at him; he was 
smoking again. “I’m forced ter brag of 
my fambly. I allus did.” 

“Yes, you allus did. No, I’m not 
cross, but I’m dead tired, to tell you the 
truth.” 

He yawned, and she watched him 
despondently. 

“°Tis s’ early.”” Her eyes sought the 
clock. “Christmas Eve an’ our fust to- 
gether fer twenty year. But ef we goos 
ter bed now we can be about betimes in 
the mornin’.” 

“That’s it. Christmas morning, too.’ 

He arose instantly and, going to the 
door, took from the hook, where she had 
hung them before dinner, his overcoat 
and cap. 

She instantly pounced. She came up 
behind. Her strong arms were round 
him. 

*“Where be gooin’?” 

“Don’t strangle a chap! To lock up 
the shed.” 

“Shed!”? She was softly derisive, and 
she held him more firmly. “ Ain’t noth- 
in’ in it. I brung in the wood. Coal’s 
in the cupboard under the stairs.” 

“But there’s garden tools. Better 
lock the place. Safer,” he said. 

“Now you don’t step acrost this 
threshold ter-night.” She pulled him to 
the fire. 

“All right,” he yawned again. “Have 
your own way, for I’m dead tired.” 

“Pore chap!” She stroked his face 
softly. “Then you come up ter bed. 
I’ve put you in the front room, fer I 
knowed thet when you did come off the 
sea, arter a long journey, you'd be dead 
beat. Twenty Christmas Eves I’ve 
spread the best sheets on the front-room 
bed, an’ twenty Christmas mornin’s I’ve 
took ’em off an’ cried—bitter.” 

She left him, moving cautiously, not 
taking her eyes off him. She got a bed- 
room candlestick from the sideboard 
and lighted it, holding it to him. 

“Which way?” he asked. He looked 
round the room, which was a trap. 

“Why, you're half asleep a’ready 


’ 
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—not to know the way!” she rallied 
him. 

She led him into the passage and 
opened the door that shut in the narrow 
stairs. They went up, he in front with 
the lighted candle, she behind. With 
great pride she flung open the door of 
the spotless room in front and, going to 
the washstand, said, with glee: 

“Cake o’ scented soap an’ all. Do 
you want water fer a wash? I'll hot 
some up.” 

“No. 
bother.” 

She said, looking at him very hard 
and speaking pathetically, “Ill seem 
more like your mother than your missus 
when we goos ter church ter-morrer.”” 

“We going to church, then?” 

“Course, dear. Christmas mornin’. 
An’ you wun’t be your old self till you’ve 
had a proper night’s rest. I can see 
thet.” 

Her eyes—sad, keen—roamed over his 
confused face. 

“No, I sha’n’t. You're right.” He 
took the jamb of the door in his hand 
and started to shut it. “I’m dropping 
off as I stand. Good night—Beetrus.” 

She heard him bolt that door. The 
sound did not perturb her, yet it made 
her head seem funny as she went down 
the stairs in the dark. She returned to 
the parlor and dropped feebly to the sofa. 

“Dunno when I’ve felt so wore out,” 
she muttered faintly, and sat looking at 
her hands as they lay in her lap. She 
remembered that when her hands 
touched his he had drawn away. This 
hurt her. 


Cold ’ull do. 


Don’t you 


He meant to slip out of the house as 
soon as ever he could, directly she was 
safe off to sleep. That must be her bed- 
room on the other side of the landing. 
She was mad, and he must get away 


from her. He felt sleepy, confused, 
afraid. He did not mind if he walked 
the wild country roads in the storm all 
night, or if he huddled up in the shed; 
he must get out of the cottage—and that 
was all. 
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He kicked off his boots; then he threw 
himself upon the bed to wait; but he was 
dog tired and slept heavily at once. 
When he awoke it was dawn. God had 
called the world. He crept out and lis- 
tened at her door; there was not a 
sound. He went downstairs, carrying 
his shoes. Almost impalpably he opened 
the parlor door, his firm young hand 
moving as a mist. 

He saw her fast asleep upon the sofa. 
She was sitting there and had doubled 
forward in her sleep. Her fine black 
head was fallen on her wide breast, her 
hands were linked in her ample lap. He 
could see her brow and the white lids of 
her eyes. She appeared to him inscru- 
table. and he developed a reverence for 
her—that and a healthy young terror. 

Standing before her for a moment, he 
said, with a soft jeer on his lip, as_ it 
moved cautiously: 

“Well, good-by, Beetrus!”’ 

Last night he had been hungry, weary, 
spent. This morning he was fed and 
rested, so he knew that he was young, 
and that therefore the world was at his 
foot for him to kick whichever way he 
fancied. She had given him food last 
night, that—and lots to think about. 

As quick as he could he got the food 
together, stuffing it into a clean sack 
which he found in the washhouse. There 
was no theft in this, for hadn’t she said 
that she always gave to the first tramp 
that called? Everything went into the 
sack except the crackers. 

Upon the floor at her feet were the 
caps which he and she had worn last 
night—one blue, one pink. It did not 
seem true that he had sat and played 
the fool with this big woman last night! 

When he opened the cottage door 
frosty air of Christmas morning kissed 
his cheek. Church bells were ringing for 
communion. 

He went away with a sackful of good 
food; yet that was the least thing that 
he carried, for she had taught him things. 
He whistled as he went and tried to feel 
cheerful, callous. Yet the weight of her 
tragedy and her tenderness lay upon 
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him. He suspected that somewhere— 
deeper than he had dug—lay that eternal 
zest to living, which was love. 


When she woke up, Martha Daborn, 
the wheelwright’s wife, was standing 
over her, looking concerned, yet wag- 
gish. She said: 

“Your old man come back, then, 
Beetrus? I see the dirty plates as I 
come through. An’ there ’ain’t a bit o’ 
food left in the place.” 

Beatrice sat up, and her eyes com- 
prised the room. At first she seemed 
scared; then she laughed, that laugh 
which nobody liked. 

““My young man he come home,” she 
said, proudly. “He don’t look a day 
older. Might be my son. I reckon 
he’ve gone agen, to jine his ship. Told 
me larst night he wur paid off; hadn’t 
got the heart to tell me the trvth. 
George wur allus tender. But he’ll be 
back next Christmas Eve an’ then he'll 
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stay fer good an’ all.” She stared at the 
clock, then stood on her feet. “Nearly 
ten. I nivir!” 

“Yes, an’ I bin waitin’ fer you ter 
draw them turkey giblets, fer you've got 
wrists stronger “na man. Tell you what 
it is, Beetrus, you'll be murdered one o’ 
these fine days.. Why, the door warn’t 
bolted, an’ some tramp hev bin in 
a’ready an’ cleared the house.” 

“My George couldn’t bolt it arter 
him, could he?” Beatrice was uncon- 
cerned, cheerful, and quite herself, 
“You wait a bit while I have a sluice 
down at the sink. Fancy me fallin’ off 
like thet an’ nivir takin’ my clothes off!” 

When the wheelwright’s wife was 
alone in the parlor she picked up the 
paper caps and folded them. 

“Make believe! Beetrus gits worse 
instid o’ better,” she said, thoughtfully. 
“But leave her alone Christmas Eve an’ 
she'll come round by Christmas mornin’. 
Ready, Beetrus?” 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY 


BY ANNE GOODWIN WINSLOW .- 


OU are the little book 
I read all day and fold away 


With one last look 


At night; gilt top so bright, 


White pages fair, 


And those blue covers that you wear— 


You are so gay, 


With all the rippling songs that through you run 
Like pebbles in the sun! 


I think the Hand that wrote you knew quite well 


How best to tell 


Just what I best would love to read; 
O priceless little screed, 
If He had only written one thing less, 


Just one, 


And I need never guess 
That there must be, 
When all the songs are done, 


An elegy! 





ELECTRICITY AND CIVILIZATION 


BY CHARLES 


HE chief characteristic of our age is 
man’s independence of his imme- 
diate surroundings. The savage neces- 
sarily must depend upon his immediate 
neighborhood for the necessities of life. 
Some barter and commerce developed 
during the barbarian ages, but in the 
absence of any efficient means of trans- 
portation, even up to fairly recent times, 
such commerce could deal with luxuries 
and rare articles only, but for the com- 
mon necessities of life man was still de- 
pendent on his immediate surroundings, 
and a local crop failure meant famine 
and starvation. 

The great French Revolution at the 
end of the eighteenth century made man 
politically free, changed him from a serf 
to a citizen; and so unfettered the abil- 
ity, initiative, and ambition of all. The 
invention of the steam engine advanced 
man from a machine doing the mechan- 
ical labor of the world to a machine 
tender, directing the machines capable 
of doing the work of thousands of men, 
and set him mechanically free. The 
higher intelligence and knowledge re- 
quired for this demanded education of 
the masses of the people, and so gave 
them an intellectual freedom which the 
illiterate man of former ages could not 
have possessed. 

Thus came the great and rapid devel- 
opment of our modern industrial and 
engineering civilization, which is char- 
acterized by the almost complete inde- 
pendence of man of his surroundings. 
No matter where we live, whether in the 
center of the great metropolis, or in a 
small village far out in the wilderness, 
anything that man and earth produce 
anywhere, is available to us; the mail 
takes the order at our house, and in due 
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time, by steamship and railway train, 
by express company or mail, it is deliv- 
ered at our house. 

This development of the means of 
transportation of materials by the 
steamship lines which cover the oceans, 
the railways which cover the continents 
with a network of tracks, the system of 
express and mail service, has been the 
great achievement of the nineteenth 
century, the foundation of our civiliza- 
tion, as we are forcibly made to realize 
whenever the transportation system 
breaks down in the slightest degree, as 
it did during the last years. 

But civilization depends on _ two 
things—materials and energy. As vitally 
important as materials, from the neces- 
sities of life to its luxuries, is energy, or 
power, as we often call it. That is, the 
thing which makes the wheels go around, 
which drives the factories and mills, 
which in the steam locomotive carries us 
far better and faster than our feet could; 
which, in the rays of the electric light or 
the gas flame, lights our homes and 
turns night into day; which, in the heat 
of coal burning in the stove, warms our 
houses and makes our climate inhabit- 
able, and in our homes fetches and car- 
ries, cools the air by the fan motor or 
cooks our food, drives the sewing ma- 
chine or the ice-cream freezer, sweeps 
and dusts by the vacuum cleaner, 
washes, irons, and does more and more 
of the manual labor, and can and will do 
still more in the future to make life 
agreeable and efficient. 

But while the methods of supply, 
transportation, and distribution of ma- 
terials have been developed highly by 
the transportation systems, which were 
the great work of the last century, we 
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are still backward in the energy supply 
for the needs of man; and this is the 
present great limitation of our civiliza- 
tion which the engineer is endeavoring to 
overcome. 

We cannot make or create energy. 
Thus, we have to take it from where we 
find it in nature, and bring it where we 
need it. The two big stores of energy in 
nature are in the coal mine and the 
waterfall, the former supplying the 
chemical energy of fuel (coal, oil, natural 
gas, etc.), which is set free as heat en- 
ergy by combustion, and the latter sup- 
plying the hydraulic or mechanical 
energy. 

The first problem which we meet, 
then, is how to transport the energy 
from its source to the place where we 
need it. We can do this well enough 
with the chemical energy of coal, by 
carrying the coal in railway train or 
steamship, and so we are doing, though 
it is rather an inefficient way, as it costs 
more to bring the coal from the mine to 
the consumer than it does to mine it. 
But mechanical energy, as the hydraulic 
energy of water power, we cannot trans- 
port as such at all (or “transmit,” as we 
usually term the transportation of en- 
ergy), and before the advent of electrical 
energy transmission the water powers 
were practically useless. The only way 
was for the user of energy to locate at 
the water power. But the place where 
the water power is found is rarely suita- 
ble for an industry, hardly ever for a 
big city, and these are the two largest 
users of energy. It was the electrical 
engineer who made the water powers of 
use, by changing, “transforming” the 
hydraulic energy of the waterfall into 
electric energy, to send it over the elec- 
tric transmission line to the distant 
places where energy is needed, and dis- 
tribute it as electric energy. 

There are only two kinds or forms in 
which energy can be economically car- 
ried over long distances, “transported” 
or “transmitted’’—as the chemical en- 
ergy of fuel by the railway car or steam- 
shrp, and as electrical energy by the 
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transmission line; and when from you: 
train window you see the coal cars going 
by or the electric transmission lines fly- 
ing past, you realize that both fulfill the 
same function, carrying the energy— 
that is, the power of doing things, on 
which our civilization depends, from its 
source where it is found in nature to the 
place where we need it. 

But, while fuel energy and electrical 
energy both can be economically trans- 
ported or transmitted, there is a vast 
difference in them when we arrive at the 
destination and meet the problem of dis- 
tributing and transforming the energy 
into that form which we need—heat 
energy to warm our homes and cook our 
food; light energy to extend the hours 
of daylight; mechanical energy to fetch 
and carry, to bring us to and from our 
work or pleasure, to turn the wheels of 
industry, drive the motor, whether the 
small fan motor of a fraction of a cat’s 
power which cools our room, or the giant 
motor in the steel mill, which with the 
power of ten thousands of horses 
squashes steel ingots of tons of weight, as 
though they were soft putty, into the 
shape of rails to carry the train, or steel 
beams to support our building struc- 
tures, or span the rivers as bridges. 

We can change the chemical energy of 
fuel into heat by burning it in our stoves 
and furnaces in a fairly simple, though 
rather inefficient, manner. 

But when we wish to convert the fuel 
energy into mechanical power we can do 
it efficiently and economically only in 
very large units, in the huge and highly 
complicated steam-turbine stations of 
ten thousands or hundred thousands of 
horse power; and we cannot mechan- 
ically distribute this energy except in a 
highly wasteful and inefficient manner, 
by shafts and belts and countershafts. 

If we want light, we have to select 
special fuels, as kerosene, or first con- 
vert the fuel energy of coal into that of 
gas in gas works, and distribute the gas; 
and even then we are far from the con- 
venience and cleanliness of the electric 
light. 
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It is the characteristic of electric 
energy that it can be distributed and 
converted into any other form of energy 
in a very simple and highly efficient 
manner, and that the economy of dis- 
tribution and conversion is practically 
the same, whether we want the minute 
amount of energy to ring our door bell, 
or the power of hundred thousands of 
horses to drive the propellers of the 
battle cruiser. 

I press the button, and the electric 
light flashes up; I close the switch, and 
the fan motor starts at my desk, or the 
elevator begins to move, carrying tons 
of load, or the giant electric locomotive 
starts pulling the thousand-ton train. 
And there is little difference in the effi- 
ciency of the small motor driving a sew- 
ing machine and the giant motor on the 
rolling mill of the steel plant: either 
gives in mechanical power practically 
the full amount of the electric power 
which it receives. 

Electrical energy is unique in this re- 
spect, and it is the only form of energy 
which can be transmitted, distributed, 
and converted into any other form of 
energy with high efficiency—that is, with 
losses which «re almost negligible, in the 
simplest possible manner and with prac- 
tically no attention: closing the switch 
starts it, opening the switch again stops 
it, and that equally well and efficiently 
for the most minute power as for the 
largest amounts of power. 

Electrical energy thus is the form of 
energy best suited for the transmission 
and supply of the world’s demand for 
energy, is indeed the only form of energy 
capable of doing this; and when you see 
the electric transmission lines criss- 
crossing the country and spreading over 
it in a network of wires, just as during 
the last century the railways spread 
their network of tracks over the country, 
you should realize that the electrical 
engineer is doing to-day for the world’s 
energy supply what the railway engineer 
did during the last century for the 
world’s material supply—he is organiz- 
ing the world’s energy supply required 
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to complete and maintain our civiliza- 
tion. 

Thus, electric energy is the most use- 
ful form of energy, and at the same time 
it is the most useless; it is not found in 
nature in usable quantity; the electrical 
energy of the lightning flash is too 
erratic and too small in amount to make 
it worth while to collect it, even if it 
could be done, and all electric energy 
is produced by conversion from some 
other form of energy—mechanical in the 
generator, chemical in the battery. 
Electric energy is never used as such (ex- 
cept in minute amounts occasionally 
medicinally), but when used, it is always 
first converted into some other form of 
energy. Thus, electrical energy is the 
intermediary in the problem of taking 
some form of energy from somewhere 
and delivering it as some other form of 
energy somewhere else. Electric energy 
is the only energy fitted for this function 
as intermediary, as carrier between the 
source and the user of energy, due to its 
ease, simplicity, and efficiency of produc- 
tion from other forms of energy and 
conversion into other forms of energy, 
and the efficiency and economy of its 
transmission. 

Thus, with the rare exception where a 
power user can locate at the waterfall, 
water powers are always converted into 
electrical energy and transmitted and 
distributed as such, and it was the de- 
velopment of electrical engineering 
which has opened up to the uses of -man 
in the water powers, the second largest 
source of energy. The chemical energy 
of fuel, from coal mine, oil well, or gas 
well, is still usually transmitted or trans- 
ported as chemical energy by railway 
train or steamship line. The proposition 
has been made and discussed to burn the 
coal at the mine under steam boilers, 
convert its energy into electrical energy, 
and transmit it as such. To some ex- 
tent, at least, this will undoubtedly be 
done in the future, as the major part of 
the cost of coal is not its mining, but its 
transportation, and, besides, a consid- 
erable part of the coal taken out of the 
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mine is wasted by being so poor and 
mixed with dirt that it cannot be eco- 
nomically transported; it could, how- 
ever, be burned in proper furnaces at 
the mine, and so made useful as elec- 
trical energy. The extent, however, to 
which we could hope to do this is limited 
by the limitation of the steam engine. 
The steam engine requires not only fuel 
to produce the steam, but also large 
amounts of water to condense the steam, 
and very often such condensing water is 
not available at the coal mine. 

But, while most of the fuel energy is 
still transmitted or transported as such, 
when it comes to the distribution of en- 
ergy, more and more the electrical form 
of energy is used. That is, in a big 





electric station near the demand of 
power—the big city, mill, or factory— 


the fuel energy is converted into elec- 
trical energy, and distributed as such. 
We could distribute and deliver the 
energy as fuel—coal, oil, or gas—but 
what then? There is no simple and effi- 
cient way to convert the energy of coal, 
etc., into mechanical energy to propel 
the trolley car, or drive the sewing ma- 
chine, into light to light our homes, etc., 
such as is afforded by the electric power. 
The difference in the usefulness of elec- 
trical energy in deriving any other form 
of energy from it, compared with the 
energy of coal, is best illustrated by such 
a simple convenience as the electric fan 
—push the button, and the fan starts; 
push it again, and it stops. Now imagine 
the problem of operating your desk fan 
by means of the energy of coal; you 
have attached to the fan a little steam 
engine, and to it a little boiler, and a lit- 
tle coal furnace, and when you want to 
start the fan you start a fire in the little 
furnace on your desk and get up steam 
in the little boiler, and operate the little 
steam engine to drive the fan. You see 
how impossible it is to use fuel energy 
for general energy distribution. You 


may say: “We should not use coal, but 
gas or oil, in a gas engine. We should 
have a little gas engine attached to our 
fan.’ This is simpler, but you fill your 
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room with the ill-smelling hot exhaust 
gases, and, after all, to keep the gas 
engine running you have to have a 
magneto for ignition, and this is larger 
than the whole electric-fan motor. Or, 
if you use battery ignition, the power 
you take out of the battery could by a 
small electric motor drive your fan. 

This illustrates the superiority of elec- 
tric power in energy distribution, and so 
a whole new industry has grown up in 
the last twenty-five years—the industry 
of electric-power generation and distri- 
bution. From the small electric-lighting 
stations of the early days have grown up 
huge electric-power stations, some of 
them approaching a million horse power, 
and more and more supplying all the 
energy demand of the city or country, 
whether for lighting homes or streets, 
for driving the surface trolleys or the 
rapid-transit systems and the terminals 
of the steam railroads, supplying energy 
to factories and mills—in short, taking 
care of the energy supply and distri- 
bution. 

In the field of rail transportation, the 
electric motor has superseded all other 
means, except the steam locomotive on 
our trunk-line railways. But every engi- 
neer who has looked into the situation 
knows that the steam locomotive is 
doomed by its frightful wastefulness, 
and electrification is inevitable. By 
electric operation of our railways, even if 
all the electric power were generated by 
steam and no water power used, we 
should save about two-thirds of the coal 
now consumed by the locomotives—that 
is, hundreds of millions of tons—and at 
the same time, without a single mile of 
additional track, increase the capacity of 
our railroads by a quarter or more, due 
to the quicker start, better control, and 
higher speed of the electric train. 

In factories and mills the electric 
motor is replacing the steam engine, and 
thereby changing our industrial system. 
So we have seen in the last twenty-five 
years the cotton industry shifting from 
the New England states to the South, 
due to the economic advantage afforded 
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by the abundant water powers of the 
Southern streams. 

When, in changing to electric power, 
we replace the steam engine by the elec- 
tric motor without any further change, 
this is rarely the more economical way, 
as the electric motor can do many things 
which the engine cannot do; and this per- 
mits a rearrangement of power supply, 
resulting in a great increase of economy. 
The steam engine is economical only in 
large units, and requires constant care 
and skilled attendance. Thus, it is not 
possible to place a small steam engine at 
every machine where power is wanted, 
but one big steam engine drives the fac- 
tory, through numerous shafts and coun- 
ter-shafts and masses of belts, in which 
quite commonly more than half of the 
power is wasted, even when the factory 
is running full; and the waste becomes 
still greater when the factory is operated 
only partly, or when only a few machines 
have to be run for overtime work. The 
electric motor, however, whether large 
or small, requires practically no attend- 
ance. Thus, a separate motor may be 
attached to every machine, whether a 
sewing machine requiring a twentieth of 
a horse power or a mill motor of a thou- 
sand horse power. Thus all the shafting 
and belting disappear, light is let into 
the factory, and the safety vastly in- 
creased, and the enormous losses of 
power in the transmission saved. So 
also in transportation—the electric loco- 
motive is more efficient than the steam 
locomotive, but more efficient still is the 
electric motor car, and, while steam 
trains have become larger and larger, to 
use the largest and most efficient loco- 
motives, wherever possible, in electric 
traction individual motor cars are used, 
giving a more frequent and thus better 
service. 

It therefore has been said, “To do a 
thing well and efficiently, do it electric- 
ally,” and there is a great deal of truth 
in this. 

In our households, and generally in 
everyday life, electricity is playing a 
larger and larger part. 


Electricity is the only commodity 
which during the last twenty-five years 
has steadily decreased in price, due to 
the rapid advance of electrical engineer- 
ing, and even in the last few years, when 
all other commodities doubled and 
tripled in cost, the price of electricity has 
hardly increased at all, so that domestic 
uses of electricity, which once were a 
luxury, now have become more econom- 
ical than the old ways, besides being far 
more convenient, cleanly, and sanitary. 

Thus, electricity is supplying house- 
hold power and saving labor, eliminating 
the drudgery which formerly made 
household work so unattractive—fan 
motor and vacuum cleaner, the motor on 
the sewing machine or the ice-cream 
freezer, the washing machine and ironing 
machine, the doorbell, the electric flat- 
iron; electric cooking, from special serv- 
ices, as electric toaster, coffee percolator, 
etc., to the electric range replacing the 
coal- or gas-fed cooking stove—in all 
these electricity has found its field. It 
is reasonable to expect that all the 
domestic and industrial work of the city, 
all locomotion and transportation, will 
some time be done by electricity, and 
that in a not very distant future, and 
that fires and combustion will be alto- 
gether forbidden by law within the city 
limits, as dangerous and unsanitary. It 
is not reasonable to believe that our 
civilized society will always allow the 
air and the sky above our cities to be 
filled with soot from a thousand smoke- 
belching chimneys, or the air of the city 
streets to be poisoned by the ill-smelling 
exhaust gases of thousands of gasoline 
cars, when electricity can perform the 
duty in a safer and better manner. 

As we have seen, it is not the best 
economy, in industrial electrification, 
merely to take out the steam engine and 
put an electric motor in its place; but 
best economy requires a rearrangement, 
the elimination of the mechanical power 
distribution by shafts and belts, and 
putting an electric motor at every ma- 
chine. So in domestic electrification it 
would be hopelessly uneconomical, even 
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with the lowest prices of electricity, 
merely to replace the grate of the coal 
stove or the burner of the gas stove by 
an electric heater, due to the enormous 
waste of heat inevitable in the coal stove, 
and even gas stove. But electric heat 
can be employed so much more directly, 
and with so little loss, as to make elec- 
tric cooking economical, and often even 
cheaper than cooking by coal or gas 
stove, though the heat from electric 
power must always remain much more 
expensive than heat by the combustion 
of coal. 

This is most marked in domestic heat- 
ing. Suppose we take out the grate from 
our hot-air, steam, or hot-water-heating 
furnace in the cellar of our house, put 
in an electric heater and try to use the 
present heating plant; even at the low- 
est imaginable rate of electric power, the 
cost would be such as to make it eco- 
nomically hopeless. We get a better 
economy by putting an electric heater in 
every room; but still the cost of heating 
would inevitably be much greater than 
our present method, so that it could be 
used only in special cases, in the business 
centers of big cities, where the space 
occupied by the heating system is very 
valuable, or to heat some individual 
room, as a sick chamber or a bedroom, 
without the need of starting the entire 
heating plant—that is, as auxiliary to 
the coal furnace of to-day. 

It is not possible that the cost of 
electric heat compared with that of coal 
can ever decrease sufficiently to make 
electric heating of our present houses 
generally economical. When electric en- 
ergy is produced from coal, even in our 
most efficient huge steam-turbine sta- 
tions, we get only 15 to 20 per cent of 
the energy of the coal, as electric energy, 
due to the inherent limitation of the 
steam engine. If, then, this electric 
energy is used for heating, the coal used 
in producing the electric energy costs 
five to six times as much as the coal 
which would produce the same amount 
of heat directly-by combustion. The 


cost of the fuel is only a part, often less 
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than half, of the cost of the electric 
energy, so that the actual cost of the 
heat produced from electricity in do- 
mestic service must be ten to twenty 
times as great as that of the cost of the 
same amount of heat produced by the 
burning of coal, and the price thus still 
higher. There is no possibility that 
cheap hydraulic power could ever reduce 
the price of electricity so radically as to 
make the cost of electric heat compar- 
able with that of heat from coal. Some 
people still believe that electricity from 
water power costs nothing, or very lit- 
tle, because no fuel is consumed in pro- 
ducing it; but the cost of fuel is only a 
part of the cost of electric power; a large 
part of the cost of power is the interest in 
development, and depreciation of the 
plant. Hydroelectric plants almost in- 
variably cost several times as much as 
steam plants, due to the much more ex- 
pensive and extensive hydraulic develop- 
ment, the cost of transmission lines, etc. 
Therefore, what is saved in the hydraulic 
station, in the cost of fuel, is in general 
pretty nearly lost in the higher cost of 
the development, with the result that 
electricity from water power can differ 
little in cost from that from steam power. 
That is, some water powers can produce 
electricity cheaper than the average 
steam station, and some large steam 
stations cheaper than the average water- 
power station, and in general hydro- 
electric power is a little cheaper and a 
little less reliable than steam-electric 
power, but the difference is not sufficient 
to give the water power any radical 
economic advantage. 

We also must realize that if all the 
possible water powers were used—that 
is, every drop of rain which falls in the 
United States were collected and its 
power converted into electricity—and all 
this electric power used for heating, the 
total amount of heat produced would be 
only about one-third as much as that 
given by our present coal consumption. 

Nevertheless, even with the present 
prices of electric energy for domestic 
purposes, electric house heating might 
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be economically feasible. But it means 
an entire rearrangement of the heating 
and ventilating methods, even of the 
construction of our buildings, it means 
the “house without a chimney.” 

The walls of the house would be built 
insulated against losses of heat by con- 
duction through them; double or triple 
glass used in the windows; all the cracks 
and openings, through which cold air 
might enter, made perfectly tight; dou- 
ble or triple entrance doors used, not to 
lose appreciable heat when opening 
them—-so it would be possible to reduce 
the present losses of heat to a small frac- 
tion. There remains the question of 
ventilation. Usually we let fresh—and 
cold—air in and the foul warm air out 
and so lose all the heat contained in the 
latter, and over and over again have to 
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heat new volumes of cold air. With the 
expensive electric heat this is not per- 
missible and is not necessary, but a re- 
generative system of ventilation is used. 
That is, the heat contained in the foul 
warm air which leaves the house is 
transferred to the fresh cold air entering 
it, and so heats it by the outgoing air 
passing around the pipes which carry in 
the fresh air. An air-tight house, and a 
regenerative system of ventilation would 
reduce the amount of heat required to 
keep our homes warm during the cold 
season to such a small fraction of the 
heat required with our present method 
of building construction that electric 
heating would become economical 
with the present price of electricity. 
Such a change, obviously, can only come 
gradually. 


TIGERS 


BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


SAW eight royal tigers in a ring 
Barred round with iron like a monstrous cage, 
And in the midst a man, a puny thing, 
With whip, pole, pistol shot defied their rage. 


Their golden bodies, like the cage black-barred, 
Were lithe as houris in a paradise, 

With sneering nose and snarling lips to guard 
The deathless fire of hatred in their eyes. 


And for their righteous hate I loved them. Power 
Had violated, mangled—to its shame— 
Unconquerable beings for an hour. 
My spirit joined with theirs as flame to flame. 


God-made they were. Let man respect their right! 
God-taught were they to love their freedom so. 
And, tragic puppets, prisoners of might, 
They were unchanged as water in its flow. 


Whatever force may lie in love or hate, 
The soul is scarless, and resists forever. 
Man’s soul is like the tiger soul, its mate, 
That may be trapped and bent, but broken never. 
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THE GOD FROM THE SHELF 


BY DONALD CORLEY 


ALK had languished on the deck of 

the Claudion. The air was motion- 

less; the bay was as still as water in a 

tumbler; the moon was like a brass 

tack on the edge of the sky. Even the 

little lights in the houses and aboard the 

ships at anchor in the bay of Papeete 
burned steadily and unwinkingly. 

A Chinese deck boy, dressed in yellow 
silk, had just removed the coffee cups 
from the rattan table aft, and was shuf- 
fling toward the companionway with his 
tray. 

“ Bringsomemore champagne, Yuen,” 
his master called after him, lazily. 

The group in the languorous deck 
chairs stirred; a wave of relief swept 
over the four men and three women. It 
was as if each of them said: “Oh, well— 
yes .. . more champagne. .. . It’s a 
dull evening.” 

Only the woman sitting at the stern, 
apart from the others, did not stir in her 
chair. Her red hair glinted like metal in 
the moonlight; her white profile was 
sharp against the night; her long, angu- 
lar hands were clasped listlessly around 
a vanity chest upon her knees. 

A match was lighted, and the sound 
was followed by a little hiss as it struck 
the water a moment later. 

The silence persisted. 

“Are we waiting for that champagne, 
or... are we all... just bored?” rumi- 
nated the man who smoked a pipe. 

No one answered. 

One of the women tapped a cigarette 
tanguidly upon the arm of her chair, 
affixed a long jade holder to it, and re- 
garded it thoughtfully, as if undecided 
whether to smoke it or not. Her ritual 
was perfect. 

“Great motive force,” the man with 
the pipe went on, “boredom. Starts 


war. Stops it. Drives men to make 
things, and women to break them—” 

“The same things, Marvel?” queried 
the woman of the jade cigarette holder. 

The man waved his pipe loosely. 
“Doesn’t matter,” he said, “whether 
they’re made—or broken.” 

“What does matter to you, ’Vel, you 
old destructionist?” inquired the host 
and owner of the Claudion. 

“Lots of things, Barney,” said the 
man with the pipe, quietly. “ What peo- 
ple do to escape boredom, what men 
make, and what women break; what J 
do to escape, for instance; what the 
beach comber, whom I saw ashore yes- 
terday below the town, expected to find 
when the tide came in.” 

“Why didn’t you ask him?” said the 
second woman, who was not only charm- 
ing, but werse. And still, her query was 
not quite flippant, but plaintive, rather. 

“T did,” ’Vel rejoined, “and he said, 
“You always find what you need to find.’ 

“* But one wants so many things that 
one doesn’t need,’ I suggested. 

“*Limit your choice,’ said he; ‘do 
not want so many things, and you will 
get some.’ 

“Well, that disciple of Epictetus 
seemed to have precipitated his life, so 
to speak. He lived by the tide; it was 
his clock, as well as his daily argosy— 
variable as to time, as well as cargo— 
returning, as he saw it, from the ends of 
the sea, bringing to him his pro rata, as 
he regarded it, of the things of this 
earth. Took me to his house, and of- 
fered me—what do you suppose? Char- 
treuse, in a little cup hollowed out of a 
bird’s skull. 

“* This come ashore, too?’ I asked. 

“He nodded. ‘All of my clothes came 
ashore,’ he told me.” 
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“Strikes me, ’Vel,” said the host, 
“you've got more out of Papeete than 
any of us. Wish you'd take me to see 
your beach comber to-morrow.” 

“TI thought we were leaving to-mor- 
row,” said the worse than charming 
woman. 

“We did decide that, didn’t we ?” he 
acknowledged, regretfully. 

Yuen appeared in the rectangle of 
light at the companionway, tray in one 
hand, bucket in the other. Rubber- 
footed chairs were hitched toward the 
table, making little bruised sounds. 

Yuen uncorked a champagne bottle 
and filled the glasses. At a slight gesture 
from his master, he took one, carefully, 
and carried it to the woman at the stern. 
She remained oblivious, and he placed 
the glass on the arm of her chair. 

The champagne somewhat banished 
lethargy. The woman with the jade 
cigarette holder solicited a light; the 
two men who had not spoken came out 
of their reverie. One of them, who had 
been an officer in the French army, a 
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man still under the haze of shell shock, 
began, languidly: 

“T’m not so sure but that you're 
right, "Vel. I remember being at a lis- 
tening post in a hollow tree of concrete 
for six days, in nineteen sixteen .. . 
near Soissons . . . unable to stir except 
before daybreak and after dark. Had to 
sit there all day in the sun; over there 
was the unknown, very near. I could 
see men moving; could pick up a word 
or two now and then. Might have been 
blown out of that field any minute, but 
my chief sensation was that of extreme 
boredom. The tree was uncomfortable. 
I couldn’t smoke. Hadn’t any water 
most of the time. But I was, mainly, 
just bored.” 

“What do you think about it, Eve- 
lyn?” asked the host, of the worse than 
charming woman. 

“T think women are in little better 
plight, Barney. First they’re amused by 
expectation, then by calculation, then 
just by the business of being a woman. I 
mean being chic and all that. Later they 
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are amused by acquisition—a husband, 
‘things,’ children, or a keeper—but it 
seems to me that the woman who ac- 
knowledges that she is bored, is apt, 
being desirous of having ‘a good day’ 
every day ... well, I should say she 
had, then, an ambition, and that’s a 
fortunate thing for her. But most 
women don’t know that they are bored, 
you see—or won’t confess it to them- 
selves—afraid to—so they don’t even 
become actively ambitious, but simply 
take whatever offers.” 

““Wouldn’t we welcome some one who 
would amuse us this evening?” asked the 
man who had said nothing. “We leave 
our environment, taking with us all of 
it that will go aboard a yacht, and we 
come to find what Gauguin and the 
others told us they found. But we don’t 
seek after it as they did. We sit on deck, 
with precisely the same things about us 
that we have at home—the things with- 
out which we feel ill at ease; and so we 
find nothing that Gauguin and Melville 
found. We need to be lifted out of our 
environment—I don’t mean the physical 
one, but out of our way of thinking. We 
need to play a new part, to have to think 
unfamiliar thoughts, to be thrown into 
a totally different galley, mentally, to 
stop being bored. We are like the 
Englishman and his dinner coat in the 
Never-never Land of Australia. He had 
only ‘damper and tea’ for dinner, but he 
was dressed for dinner just the same.” 

‘But I like that!” said the woman of 
the jade cigarette holder. 

“So do I,” said the man, gently. “I 
liked him. Ritualist. But I liked better 
the man I dined with the next day after 
that, in the Never-never Land—a man 
who caught fish and baked them over an 
open fire, and managed a dessert out of 
this and that, and talked of the Renais- 
sance with me until daybreak. When I 
awoke he was gone, leaving me one of 
his two books as a gift. He had no 
dinner coat with him, and was in search 
of opals. The book was Judith Gautier’s 
Livre de Jade.” 

“Vera, don’t you want your cham- 
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pagne?”’ called the host to the woman at 
the stern, genially. 

The woman turned her head slightly 
and looked at hira, but answered noth- 
ing. Her silence was explicit. It indi- 
cated everything. It was not rude, but 
infinitely remote, detached, absent, be- 
yond boredom, and filled with the dig- 
nity and the beauty of a spiritual isola- 
tion. 

Her champagne remained untouched; 
it bubbled and became still, like the 
woman. 

Yuen appeared, phantomlike, dressed 
in white instead of yellow silk, a straw 
hat in his hands. He approached his 
master interrogatively. 

“Oh yes, you’re going ashore, aren’t 
you?” said Barney, rising. “Here, I'll 
help you with the boat. Tom ashore, 
too?” 

“Yeppy,” said Yuen. 

“Try to get back by nine to-mor- 
row,” said Barney, kindly, and he low- 
ered the boat. 

The sound of Yuen’s feet upon the 
landing steps died away, succeeded by 
an oar splash. Barney lounged over to 
his chair, stretching his arms and yawn- 
ing—a big man, with almost too much 
strength. 

“Good boy, Yuen,” he remarked. 
“Never says a word. Thinks. All the 
crew gone, and Tom, too, but Yuen 
knows I keep promises. Told him a 
week ago he could go ashore to-night. 
Trusts me. I like him for that.” 

“Do you think Yuen ever gets 
bored?” asked the second woman. 

“No. . . . You see, he expects to go 
back to Canton some day, with the 
money he can save, and pay his father’s 
fine—political crime. I offered to give 
it to him once, and d’you know what he 
said? ‘All samee, all-timee no-timee.’ 
When he pays it, you see, he can then 
be a mandarin. I forget the degree. 


Bored? I think not. In the summer he 
spends his spare time carving bones into 
miniature temples, and taming crickets 
down at Easthampton, and in the winter 
he works on a book he’s writing. .. . 
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Columbia man, you know.” Barney 
spoke affectionately, a little sadly, as if 
he, too, would like to carve temples out 
of bones and write books. 

“Any of you men want to come down 
and play bridge?” asked the woman of 
the jade cigarette holder. “Evelyn?” 

The officer of the French army and 
the other man rose, and Evelyn, too, 
acquiesced. The four paused at the 
companionway, as if hoping for some 
alternative, but no one made any com- 
ment. ’Vel lighted a new pipe, and he 
and the host drew toward each other, a 
trifle tacitly, as if to be out of earshot of 
the woman at the stern, who had not 
moved. She sat there, well in the moon- 
light that came in under the awning, a 
mute and impassive figure; and the 
light touched her white face, and the 
large golden comb shaped as a cithera in 
her hair, the stones of her rings, and the 
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buckles of her slippers. A languid breeze 


stirred her skirt. She was like some 
beautiful moth, brooding upon a window 
curtain, without impulse, scarcely con- 
scious of its loveliness . . . simply paus- 
ing in the timelessness of a summer. 

The two men stared at her with a cer- 
tain awe, some anxiety, and with a great 
deal of intentness. 

“Glad to be going back, Barney?” 
asked the other. 

The big man ran his hands through 
his hair abstractedly. 

There crept up from below the in- 
sinuating sound of a piano played with 
soft pedal behind closed doors, played 
hesitatingly, yet surely, with unexpect- 
ednesses and sharp changes, staccato 
surprises and adagio pauses; at once 
brooding and assertive, dreamy and 
despairing, and full of interrogation. 

“T guess auction had no charms,” 
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said Barney, and then, in an under key: 
“T'd like to stay,” he ruminated, with a 
sidelong glance at the woman, “but 
when she gets like this—been this way 
for two days now—I don’t know what 
else to do. Suggested running over to 
Shanghai, Bangkok, Saigon, and up by 
elephant to see the Cambodian palaces, 
OK sea 

"Vel nodded his perfect comprehen- 
sion. 

“I’m afraid,” Barney went on, almost 
in a whisper—‘I’m afraid she’s—she’s 
got to the end—with me. .. .” 

Vel reached out a hand and patted 
Barney’s silently. 

“You know,” Barney went on, almost 
inaudibly, “she’s never had anything 
that she really wanted—not that she 
hasn’t had everything that a woman 
may have. I guess she never wanted 
anything very much, but I don’t know. 
. . . Maybe J haven’t got it—but she’s 
the only woman I could ever marry,” 
he added. 

“But you, now,” ’Vel asked, with an 
exceeding gentleness, quite as an elder 
brother would speak, although he was 
much the younger of the two, “shall 
you like to go back to South Broad 
Street, to motor back and forth from 
Long Island? I mean, do you get any 
fun out of your life at home . . . apart 
from—?” And he nodded imperceptibly 
in the direction of the woman. 

“Born in it,” said Barney, tersely, 
with profound acceptance, but with a 
tinge of sadness. “‘Wouldn’t know how 
to break away. Always wanted to, 
though. Guess I never can. How about 
you, "Vel? But you’re happy anywhere, 
happy as anyone can expect to be, who 
values nothing particularly, I mean.” 

“And everything,” dropped ’Vel, qui- 
etly, with a furtive look at the woman. 

The music from below suddenly be- 
came party to their conversation, as it 
were, with complicated chime chords, 
followed by a recitative, poignant and 
searching. The woman in the chair 


stirred, and the clasp of the pomegran- 
ate-colored vanity chest ended a phrase 
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of the music with a sharp snap. Both 
of the men started, and Barney, after a 
moment, remarked: 

“Evelyn always plays as if she had a 
big glass retort, and was bent upon pour- 
ing every known chemical into it, to see 
what would happen.” 

“T guess she finds out new laws of 
musical chemistry that way,” said ’Vel, 
lightly.. “It’s her form of speculation.” 

As if a door below had opened, the 
improvisation became wild and brilliant 
and Slavic. It seemed to fill the vast, 
empty, brittle night. 

Suddenly a voice from the landing 
steps made both men turn their heads. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” was what 
they heard, charged with mockery, 
amusement, self-possession; a well-bred 
voice with a merry devil in it. 

The man that they saw standing 
there, in a blue shirt and white trousers, 
bareheaded, was smiling serenely, but 
the moonlight glittered upon something 
at his belt that they both saw was a 
revolver. The apparition leaned against 
the rail, his left hand in his trousers 
pocket, his right on the rail—a fine, 
nervous, alert hand, they saw, too. 

’Vel simply looked at the man, but his 
eyelids flickered, in half recognition. 

Barney started up from his chair, but 
a quick movement of the stranger’s hand 
stayed him. 

“Please don’t getyup,”’ was the courte- 
ous, affable request he made, but in as 
sure a tone as if he were command- 
ing. “I only came up to get some- 
thing.” 

“What?” asked Barney. 

“Well, the truth is, I’m rather short 
of champagne,” said the man, lazily, 
“and ...” His eyes wandered quickly 
around the deck, taking in everything, 
resting on the woman at the stern for an 
instant. 

“Who the devil are you?” inquired 
Barney. 

“That is of no consequence—for the 
moment,” replied the other. There was 
something in his demeanor that was 
amused, baffling, superior. 
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“Pirate, eh?” said Barney. 

The man shrugged his shoulders negli- 
gently. 

A head appeared behind him, and a 
younger man came up slowly. He, too, 
carried a revolver, which he partly drew 
out of its holster. 

“Just go down and ask the lady to 
keep on playing, Caleb,” said the pirate, 
without looking at him; “and don’t be 
abrupt,” he added, as the man went 
noiselessly down the companionway. 

“‘About how much champagne do you 
think you want?” inquired Barney, iron- 
ically. 

The woman at the stern had turned 
her head, and was looking on with some- 
thing like interest. 

“Oh, I think I shall need a great deal,” 
was the response, “but I’m going to 
leave you two cases besides the one you 
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have open. The other seven— Oh, 
Bill!” he called, softly. 

A second head appeared, and a 
weather-beaten man came up, and 
saluted. 

“Bill, this gentleman has seven cases 
of champagne down below that he is 
going to contribute to our welfare.” 

The man called Bill went below with 
quiet celerity. 

The piano had paused for a moment, 
then it went on, with slightly more 
vehemence. Evidently “Caleb” had 
been abrupt. 

“T’d like a cigarette,” said the pirate, 
and lounged over to the table. “With 
your permission?” 

Barney waved his hand toward the 
box on the table. The pirate remained 
standing, alert, easy, without constraint; 
selected and lighted his cigarette with 





THE PIRATE REGARDED HER WITH A SOMBER FIRE IN HIS EYES 
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his left hand, taking a match from his 
pocket. 

"Vel blew a great cloud of smoke, and 
smiled. 

Barney, who sat tensely in his chair, 
turned and looked toward the town, as 
the man called Bill came up the com- 
panionway with a case, which he took 
to the landing steps, and down. 

“Well,” said Barney, “you’re pretty 
cool,” as Bill returned and went below 
again. 

The pirate smiled. “Aren’t you?” he 
inquired. 

“See here!’ Barney exploded. “What 
the hell is your game? You don’t look 
like a man who steals champagne.” 

“No?” said the other, indifferently. 
“And you don’t look like a man who 
would keep the price of sugar up. But 
you do, when it suits you, and—if you're 
looking out for your crew,” he added, in 
an amused ‘one, “I shouldn’t worry 
about them if I were you; probably 
they'll come back to-morrow afternoon, 





with a bit of a head—hydra,-as it were— 
drank a little too much square-faced 
gin.” (There was a deprecating cough 
from the man called Bill, who was pass- 
ing with his third case.) “All asleep 
down the beach there in a hut... . : As 
I was saying, it’s a predatory world— 
shark eats big fish; big fish eats little 
fish; little fish eats worm; worm. does 
the best he can; but the shark has an 
ally—” 

“The pilot fish?” inquired ’Vel. 

“Right,” said the pirate, with a twin- 
kle. “Goes along to show the shark the 
way; gets immunity, among other 
things.” 

“What part do you play in this alle- 
gory?’’ asked Barney, interested in spite 
of his irritation. 

“None,” said the pirate, calmly. 
“Been all of them, at one time or an- 
other. I’m a little ‘outside.’ You take 
what you need” (and he glanced at the 
woman curiously as he spoke; their eyes 
met for the first time, in a cool, level 
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stare) —“‘or what comes,”” he went on. 
“‘T happen to need some champagne this 
evening—giving a little dinner day after 
to-morrow.” 

Barney stared at him, and suddenly 
grinned. “You're not a bad sort,” he 
remarked. “Wouldn’t you like a drink 
now?” 

“Don’t mind if I do,”’ said the other, 
affably, and drew up a chair, facing the 
woman at the stern. 

Barney uncorked the second bottle in 
the bucket and poured first a few drops 
in his own glass, and then filled one near 
the pirate. °’Vel waved his pipe in re- 
fusal, and Barney’s mute interrogation 
of the woman netted him nothing, so he 
filled his own glass. 

The man called Bill had appeared and 
reappeared, with cases, noiseless, effi- 
cient, never once glancing at the group 
at the table. 

The pirate held up his glass, and 
looked through it, either at the moon or 
the woman; tasted it with relish, almost 
with the gesture of a toast—to the moon 
or the woman—and spoke over his shoul- 
der to the man called Bill (who had set 
his last ease down at the rail, and was 
waiting there, staring at vacancy), 
“That’s all, Bill.’ Tle seemed to know 
that Bill had finished his task, though his 
bare feet had made no perceptible sound. 

“Doesn’t your man want a drink?” 
said Barney, easily. 

‘Never touches it,” said the pirate. 

‘Mind telling us a little about your- 
self?” inquired ’Vel. “You see, we’ve 
all been a little bored, and conversation 
had almost ceased when you came. . . 
Not asking you anything personal” (he 
gave a sharp look at the pirate, with a 
quizzical lift of his eyebrows), “of 
course, but—?” 

“Sure,” grinned the pirate, cheerfully, 
after a long look at ’Vel. Something like 
a wink was exchanged between them. 
“T’m only working out my destiny; w was 
bored once, myself; got born in the 
wrong milieu, stuck in it, feeling respon- 
sible, until one day I realized I wasn’t 
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to myself; so I cleared out, having duly 
provided for the contingencies of my 
milieu... .” 

A shade of wonderment passed over 
*Vel’s face, and he nodded his head. 

“T had no longer anything to fulfill, 
you understand; had done pretty well 
what was expected of me, didn’t owe 
anything more to human relationships— 
so here I am, to-day,” he added, with a 
certain quaint emphasis on the word. 

"Vel, who had been tilting his chair 
backward, brought it down with a 
thump, and began, in a leisurely fashion, 
to trepan his pipe with a match, looking 
down into the bowl with an inquisitive 
air, as a rabassier, having found his 
quarry, scratches in the ground and 
waits for his master to come, saying, by 
his uplifted paw,“‘On my word of honor 
as a dog, there’s a truffle here.” 

“Get much fun out of piracy?” in- 
quired Barney, as of a fellow craftsman, 
with the polite interest of the perfect 
host who finds all matters worthy of dis- 
cussion. “Have some champagne.” 

There was a slight cough from the 
man called Bill. And the pirate, after 
tasting his second glass, pushed it negli- 
gently away, and helped himself to a 
cigarette. 

“Awfully good cigarettes,” he mur- 
mured, appreciatively. 

“Like some to take along?”’ said Bar- 
ney, affably. There was in his tone a 
little of the gratification of the man who 
hears his private blend of tobacco 
praised, and a little of something else, 
smoothly disguised. ’Vel smiled with 
deep amusement, as Barney fished some 
keys out of his pocket, and, selecting 
one, signaled to the man called Bill. 

“In number one,” he said, pleasantly, 
“top locker, left side, three tin boxes of a 
thousand each. Bring up one, will you?” 

“Thanks,” said the pirate, and to his 
perceptible nod, the weather-beaten man 
went below with the keys. “Awfully 
decent of you,” he added, to Barney. 

*Vel smiled to himself, as Barney 
started to rise. 

The pirate’s chair went back an inch. 
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“TI beg your pardon,” said he, very qui- 
etly, but in a tone like cold steel, and he 
stared Barney in the eyes, all of his 
cheerful bonhomie gone. His look said: 
“My man is not a sneak thief; and you 
needn’t think, either, that by sending 
him downstairs on a courteous errand 
you can put anything over on me. For 
the moment I’m your guest; that would 
be a dirty trick. Just now I was a pirate, 
but there is a time for everything .. . 
and just because I have sat down to 
drink with you and discuss philosophy 
is precisely why this is a time of truce.” 

Barney understood him perfectly, as a 
practiced gambler, and relaxed into his 
chair again, thinking better of whatever 
ulterior motive he had. 

The pirate flicked the ash from his 
cigarette, and hitched his chair forward. 
The rules had been preserved. ’Vel fin- 
ished his trepanning, reprimed his pipe, 
and lighted it, with a humorous side 
glance at the woman. 

The music that stole up from below 
had become a little, nervous, dissonant, 
restive. 

“It’s just a game with you, then?” 
inquired ’Vel, of the pirate, breaking the 
tension. 

“Call it an art,” said the other, his 
easy-going manner coming back. “‘ You 
see—” He hesitated, and looked fixedly 
at the woman, who was looking out over 
the bay again, her face averted; and, as 
if giving up his reticence with the ash 
from the end of his cigarette, “‘Of course, 
gentlemen, you will never repeat what 
I’m going to tell you” (he spoke half 
boyishly, looking all the time at the 
woman), “but my ambition has always 
been to restore, where possible, and not 
to destroy, to contribute a little order to 
the universe—or even a little agreeable 
disorder.” 

The man called Bill returned with a 
tin box, gave the bunch of keys to Bar- 
ney, and went over to the rail,where he 
stood, immobile, with the box under his 
left arm. 

“About the world there are certain 
things that are not in their proper 
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places,” the pirate resumed; “shall we 
say they are simply waiting to be re- 
turned to their original niches or market 
stalls, or—? And those other things 
that have never been in their natural 
locales. Please understand, I do not 
include your champagne in either of these 
abstractions.” 

Barney made a wry face, as if to say, 
“It’s your champagne now,” and lifted 
his hand resignedly. 

“And I do my humble part as carrier. 
. . . You’ve seen hothouse flowers in a 
Northern greenhouse, that not only 
leaned to the sun, but almost pleaded to 
be set free and returned to the morass 
they’d never seen. You've observed, no 
doubt, a lioness born in captivity. who 
nevertheless knew, in her eyes, at least, 
how her world ought to look. You've 
also seen,” he went on, in another key, 
“certain inanimate things that were 
stolen and never got returned. If they 
had been, they might have become ani- 
mate, the bronze horses of St. Mark’s— 
so called—thus giving the credit to the 
thief. But you see what I mean? The 
bronze horses were returned to St. 
Mark’s after Napoleon had stolen them; 
but why shouldn’t they have been taken 
beck to Constantinople, where Enrico 
Dandolo stole them, and thence to the 
Arch of Trajan, or just a little farther, 
to the place that they were first set up, 
from which they were first stolen? That 
would be poetic restitution.” 

“Is that your procedure?” asked 
Barney, interestedly. 

“Most of the time,” said the other. 
““Naturally, it’s more fun sometimes to 
take things for the fun of taking, or out 
of necessity. But I picked up a chap 
once who had got shaken out of the dice 
cup at Trinidad, when he needed to be 
in Florida, and I landed him on a key. 
Another time it was a little Lucarelli that 
had been stolen from some friends of 
mine in Ancona.” 

“And you stole it back?” inquired 
’Vel, amusedly. 

“There is a temple in a village up the 
Payankiang River, in the province of 
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Chekiang,” the pirate went on, ignoring 
the question, “where one god was miss- 
ing from the row cn the stone shelf—had 
been missing for forty years. The priests 
had turned out hundreds of prayer rolls 
for the return of that god. . . . Well, I 
saw him one day, sitting on a buhl table 
in—well, let’s say in the East Eighties, 
or the Avenue Henri Martin, it doesn’t 
matter where. He was a bit nicked and 
battered, having journeyed nearly 
around the world, and rested uncom- 
fortably on so many buhl tables, and 
behind the doors of so many antique- 
shop cabinets. He had been repainted 
in places, but—well, he’s back on the 
stone shelf, in his right place, and the 
priests of Quang-ho have time to pray 
for other things now. Do you see?” 

“Yes,” said Barney, “but J’m inter- 
ested to know about your takings for the 
fun of taking?” 

“Now you couldn’t expect me to tell 
you much about that,” the pirate grinned; 
“that’s always impulsive, you see. . . 
might happen any time. The other is 
deliberate, foreplanned, an intellectual 
abstraction.” 

The woman at the stern had aban- 
doned her vanity chest and was occupied 
in drawing off her rings and putting 
them on again, without looking at the 
men. There was a flavor of mockery in 
her gesture. 

“Once—” the pirate began, intently. 
There was a very slight, sepulchral 
cough, casual enough, but definite, from 
the man called Bill, and he cut short 
what he had begun to say, and turned to 
Vel. ‘“‘Wonder if you’d mind going 
down,” said he, “and telling Caleb to 
come up?” 

“Certainly,” said ’Vel, pleasantly. 
The two looked at each other for a long 
moment, and the pirate held out his 
hand, which was warmly shaken. 

“Some other evening,” said the pirate, 
and ’Vel nodded and went below. 

“Got to be running along now,” he 
said to Barney, getting up. Barney rose 
also, and the woman clasped her hands 
and stared at them. They were both 
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big, strong, seasoned, adequate. They 
stood looking at each other, and the 
intruder smiled. 

“Thanks for the cigarettes,”’ he said, 
simply, but did not extend his hand, nor 
did Barney. 

“Anything else you'd like?” asked the 
latter, half ironically. 

“Yes ... there is,” was the quiet 
answer. 

**Well—what?” 

The pirate looked past him at the 
woman, who had got up, laying the 
vanity chest on her chair. 

Barney looked from one to the other; 
it seemed to dawn upon him, dimly, 
what was happening, as the woman 
walked slowly down the deck, and past 
him, with scarcely a glance. There was 
an atmosphere of abandon in her move- 
ments, a definite relinquishment in the 
way that she drew three rings from her 
fingers and laid them on the rattan table. 
They made a clinking sound, like ice in 
a thin glass. They were put down gently, 
as things once cherished, but now irrela- 
tive, unimportant. 

She faced the pirate, a tall woman, in 
her early thirties, ripened and firmly 
molded and infinitely mysterious in her 
self-containment, as if life had never 
touched her poignantly until this mo- 
ment. The pirate regarded her with a 
somber fire in his eyes, and after a 
tense and pregnant pause, Barney 
seemed to come to some acceptance 
in his mind, and the pirate kindled to 
flame as the woman went swiftly past 
him, brushing his arm with hers, to the 
landing steps, where the man called Bill 
was holding his arm in readiness for her. 
Caleb appeared at this moment, closing 
the doors of the companionway behind 
him. He locked them and thrust the 
brass key into his pocket. 

“Locked ’em in saloon,” said Caleb, 
hurriedly, as if he hadn’t altogether 
liked doing it, and went to the landing 
steps. 

The pirate turned on his heel and fol- 
lowed him, without looking at Barney 
again. But Barney stood transfixed 
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where he was, and made no movement. 
The sound of an auxiliary exhaust, well 
muffled, aroused him, and he staggered 
to the rail. The pirate’s boat was pass- 
ing the yacht’s bows, and a sharp rap on 
the forward deck, and a metallic clatter, 
caused Barney to lurch in that direction. 
Something glittered on the deck and he 
stooped and picked it up. It was the 
key to the companionway doors. 

He looked at the thing stupidly, and 
then at the boat making seaward rap- 
idly. The moon glinted upon the golden 
comb in the woman’s hair, and Barney 
passed his hand over his eyes to shut 
out the sight. Then he made his way 
back to the stern, to the empty chair, 
picked up the pomegranate-colored van- 
ity chest and came back to the table. 
In it he placed the three rings scattered 
there, and, moving deliberately now, re- 
turned to the chair. Over the back of 
it was a scarf of irridescent glass beads. 
He wrapped the little chest in it, care- 
fully, held it to his lips a moment, and 
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dropped it overboard. The splash of it 
died away, and after a little the big man 
heaved his shoulders, took out a ciga- 
rette case, and lighted one of his “aw- 
fully good cigarettes.” 

Presently he returned along the deck, 
looked about on the table, found the 
brass key, unlocked the companionway 
doors and opened them silently. Then 
he found a chair and sank into it. 

’Vel lounged up to the deck a moment 
later, unruffled, unperturbed. 

“Hello!” said he. ... “The pirate 
gone?” 

Barney nodded. 

Vel looked about. 
else with him?” 

“Vera.” 

“Vera?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well . . .” said ’Vel, slowly, com- 
ing over and looking down at him, “I 
saw that that was to happen when... 
he came aboard. . . .” 

“So did I,” answered Barney. 


“Take anything 


ON THE TRAIN 


BY CAROL HAYNES 


AST summer, when we went to Maine, 
We traveled overnight by train. 
At evening, when my prayers were said 
The porter came to make my bed. 
He drew the curtains all around 
And shut me in all safe and sound 
So I alone could snugly lie 
And watch the stars go sliding by. 
What fun it was! and as I lay 
The moon came up as bright as day 
So I could clearly see at last 
The country as we hurried past— 
The cows asleep upon the hill, 
The little houses dark and still, 
A lighted town, a bridge, a brook, 
Like pictures printed in a book. 
But what seems puzzling to my mind 
We never left the moon behind— 
It shone above as clear as day 
And stayed right with us all the way! 

















NE morning some twenty years ago 
a crowd was gathered around a 
shoe-store window on Summer Street, 
Boston, watching a man at work. Other 
pedestrians, seeing the group, stopped 
and edged their way toward the window 
until they, too, could see the man behind 
the plate glass. 

Inside the window was a buzz saw 
driven by an electric motor, and with 
this buzz saw the man was sawing up 
shoes. Z-i-n-g! would go the saw, and 
then the man would hold up for the 
crowd’s inspection the two halves of a 
brand-new shoe of the make sold in the 
store. Z-i-n-g! And the crowd would 
be shown the two halves of some other 
maker’s shoe, so that it could see the 
difference of the material which went 
into the soles and heels of the two 
shoes. 

Hour after hour the man sawed shoes 
—new shoes, half-worn shoes, dlilapidated 
old shoes. The window was heaped with 
shoes, sawed and unsawed. 

People stopped to look and stayed to 
marvel at the company’s daring in thus 
ripping their own shoes to pieces and 
showing them in comparison with shoes 
of competitors. 

~ “This company’s shoes must be made 
of good materials or they wouldn’t dare 
do that,” was the first thought. “They 
are—I can see that they are,” was the 
second. And this was followed in so 
many cases by a third, “I must buy a 
pair,” that inside of a few months men 
were sawing up shoes in the windows of 
this company’s stores all over the coun- 
try. 

For weeks these window demonstra- 
tions continued. So great were the 
crowds they attracted that in some cities 

the police had to request the man in the 
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window to stop sawing at intervals in 
order to relieve the sidewalk congestion. 

The man who developed that simple 
idea of sawing up shoes to show people 
how well they were made exercised 
shrewd imagination about people and 
their buying processes. He knew that in 
selling shoes he faced the same funda- 
mental selling resistance which confronts 
a huxter, for instance, when selling a 
basket of strawberries or a watermelon— 
the eye may be sold by the outward ap- 
pearance, but the intellect demands to 
know what is underneath or inside. The 
huxter tips the basket of strawberries 
into his hand to show the buyer the 
berries on the bottom of the basket, or he 
plugs the watermelon to show that it is 
sound and ripe inside; the shoe man 
sawed his shoes apart from toe to heel 
for the same purpose. The demonstra- 
tion sold shoes so successfully that it is 
credited with being one of the largest 
single factors in winning a national repu- 
tation for this make of shoe. 

Probably no subject in the world has 
more fascination for the keen-minded 
business man than the study of how peo- 
ple are influenced to exchange their 
money for the commodities of life—why 
they will spend willingly for one class of 
commodities and grudgingly for another; 
why they will buy this and will not buy 
that; how they may be led into new buy- 
ing channels; and what methods are 
most effective in stimulating the buying 
impulse. 

Buying is a mental function, and as 
such it is peculiarly subject to the influ- 
ence of imagination applied or supplied 
from without—applied to the buyer’s 
mind in such a way as to take advantage 
of his mental ductility, or to the product 
in such a way as to cause it to react 
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favorably on his mind; or supplied to his 
mind so that he sees the product in a 
new light and as something he desires. 

The man who first conceived the idea 
of putting trays of penny candies, 
wrapped individually in waxed paper, 
right above or beside the piles of news- 
papers on the Subway and Elevated news 
stands was applying his imagination to 
people. He believed that by tempting 
people by one-cent units he could in- 
duce them to spend the change they had 
left after buying their newspapers. To 
find how right he was in his imagination 
about people one has but to stand for 
half an hour beside one of these news 
stands and count the number of persons 
who lay down a nickel and pick up a 
newspaper and two or three of the penny 
candies. The unit of sale is small; the 
merchandise is always right in the same 
place; the sale is coupled with the al- 
most automatic purchasing of the eve- 
ning newspaper; the result is the devel- 
opment in time of what amounts almost 
to subconscious buying. The sale falls 
within that class of transactions which 
are made frequently without the aid of 
conscious decision, such as the buying of 
the newspaper itself, the paying of one’s 
car fare, the signing of a club luncheon 
slip. Fortunate indeed is the man who 
can enlist the subconscious minds of his 
customers in his sales transactions with 
them! 

The two North Dakota men who took 
the “‘middlings,”’ “shorts,” and “bran” 
of wheat, mixed them, bleached them 
white, and put up the resulting cereal in 
packages as a breakfast food, applied 
imagination to a product. These grades 
of wheat have always presented a diffi- 
cult selling problem to millers; they 
have generally been sold in bulk at a low 
price for stock feed. But put up in a 
form that pleases the eye, and marketed 
under a name that pleases the ear, a 
large volume of these formerly despised, 
though none the less delectable and nu- 
tritious, grades of wheat has been sold 
at a good price and profit for consump- 
tion at American breakfast tables. 
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The seedsman who devotes a page in 
his catalogue to collections of seed 
packets suitable for various complete 
gardens—a city garden, a country gar- 
den, a suburban garden, an old-fashioned 
flower garden—is supplying imagination 
to people who need to know what they 
shall plant in their gardens. Undoubt- 
edly he sells several more packets of 
seeds to most of the customers ordering 
these garden collections than he would 
do if these customers made up their own 
combinations. The principle involved is 
the same as that behind the marketing 
of such units as sets of books, chests of 
silver, and week-end candy packages. 
Its success is based on the proneness of 
people’s minds to accept suggested as- 
sortment units of merchandise rather 
than to use their own imaginative func- 
tion. 

These are homely examples, but they 
serve to illustrate the difference between 
imagination applied to a product, and 
imagination supplied or applied to peo- 
ple; and they also give us a glimpse 
behind the scenes of the human mind 
when going through the process of 
buying. 

It is when we enter the field of imagi- 
nation applied to people that we find 
some of the most interesting stories of 
marketing successes. 

Several years ago a man by the name 
of Tilyou came into sudden fame by 
applying his imagination to the prob- 
lem of marketing amusement. It had 
always been assumed that when people 
paid money for amusement they ex- 
pected to be amused, and amusement 
enterprises of the Coney Island type, 
with their merry-go-rounds and roller 
coasters and shoot-the-chutes, were op- 
erated chiefly upon that principle. 

Then came Tilyou with imagination 
about people, and he built an amuse- 
ment enterprise based on the idea that 
people would just as gladly pay their 
money to be permitted to amuse them- 
selves. When he opened Steeplechase 


Park at Coney Island people swarmed 
there to slide down polished inclines and 
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roll around on revolving tables and walk 
across agitated floors, shrieking with 
laughter as they worked at amusing 
themselves. 

To-day nearly every large amusement 
park of the Coney Island type is 
equipped with some of these self-amuse- 
ment devices, and the greatest hilarity 
is usually found in them, for they foster 
that absolute abandon which is the real 
essence of amusement. 

Amusement is such an elemental prob- 
lem that it is a great wonder so many 
years passed by before a man appeared 
with the imagination which carried him 
back to the elemental period—childhood 
—for the secret of play, and then was 
able to apply that secret to the amuse- 
ment of grown-ups. We all know that 
the average child can derive more real 
pleasure from a sloping cellar door or a 
broken egg-beater or a stick and a string 
and a puddle of water—things he or she 
can play on, with, or in—than from the 
most elaborate form of planned juvenile 


entertainment, though it involve the 


costliest paraphernalia. Yet the world 
waited long for the discovery that under 
our adult crust of convention we are 
all children and that we will play hilari- 
ously as such if we can but be induced to 
laugh ourselves out of our self-conscious- 
ness—a process which is now one of the 
first concerns of the amusement ven- 
der. 

Another instance of the use of imagi- 
nation in connection with marketing 
amusement is the midnight show. 

A certain New York theatrical pro- 
ducer bethought himself that there were 
many persons who, having started out to 
“‘make an evening of it,” were not ready 
to go to their homes or hotels at 11.30 
p.m. They were still in the market for 
amusement. For years he had marketed 
music and dancing and costumes (or the 
lack of them) at 8.15 p.m. Now his 
imagination about people suggested that 
he market the same commodities, but at 
a new hour—midnight. This he did 
quite successfully until prohibition, put- 
ting too much of a strain on the sober 


imaginations of his patrons, made the 
entertainment unprofitable. 

Venturing into the field of national 
psychology, we find that it was an 
Englishman’s imagination about the 
English people that saved a certain 
American food-product manufacturer 
from possible failure in the English mar- 
ket. The American manufacturer’s sell- 
ing campaign in the British Isles was 
falling far short of the success he had 
anticipated, and which he believed he 
had a right to expect in the light of his 
phenomenal success in America. He was 
baffled: At a banquet in London he 
happened to be seated next to a young 
Englishman who had imagination about 
the English people. During the course 
of the dinner the two men fell to discuss- 
ing the selling campaign for this food 
product. The American confided his fear 
that his product was not going to be 
accepted by the English public as he had 
hoped it would be, and he admitted that 
he was at a loss to understand the reason. 
The young Englishman explained to him 
that he believed the problem to be a very 
simple one—one of psychology rather 
than product. 

“You are trying to market your prod- 
uct as a health food,” he said. “If there 
is one thing more than another to which 
an Englishman objects, it is to be 
thought in poor health. He may have 
one foot in the grave, but he wants 
people to think of him as ‘topping.’” 
Then, smiling, he asked, naively, “Why 
don’t you offer your product to the 
English people as something good to 
eat?” 

The result of that conversation was 
that the American food-product manu- 
facturer engaged his young table com- 
panion as the English sales and adver- 
tising manager, to win the English mar- 
ket for his product. In a short time the 
trick was turned. The product which 
had not interested the English people as 
a health food they took to quickly as 
“something good to eat’’; and a large 
business was developed in the English 
market as the result of this young man’s 
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imagination about his fellow English- 
men. 

This experience in racial psychology 
illustrates convincingly the importance 
of accurate imagination concerning the 
people of any new country in which a 
product is to be introduced. 

The selling of bread is probably one of 
the oldest marketing problems in the 
world, which makes it seem all the more 
remarkable that extended chains of a 
new type of bakery store are just now 
rapidly spreading over America. For 
many, many years the working part of 
a bakery was regarded as a “No admit- 
tance”’ place. Baking must be done in 
some mysterious floury precinct where 
no one could possibly see the bakers at 
work. Then came a man with imagina- 
tion about people and turned the bakery 
inside out. He thought people would like 
to see their bread baked and to know 
that it was fresh and clean, and so he 
put the ovens and the bakers in the 
front window! Then he went farther; 
and I am told that it was not until he 
took this last step that he was com- 
pletely successful—he cut holes in the 
fronts of his open-face bakeries and set 
in blowers to blow the smell of the fresh- 
baked bread out to the sidewalk to lure 
people in to buy. This man merely 
applied to bread the same selling psy- 
chology that has been the success of the 
delicatessen, the cafeteria, the glass- 
walled pop-corn machine, the “hot-dog” 
man, and the modern bakery-restaurant 
with its windows full of high-art pastry. 
He recognized the important fact that 
food is sold to the masses through their 
eyes and their noses; and with keen 
marketing imagination he put these two 
purchasing senses effectively to work in 
selling this staple of life. 

In the year 1910 a bank accountant in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, applied his 
-imagination about people to the prob- 
lem of marketing the services of savings 
banks. He conceived the idea of induc- 
ing school children to save a cent a week 
on the cumulative plan and, at the end 
of a certain period, he returned their 
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savings to them in the form of a check. 
A fellow accountant, perceiving that the 
plan seemed to appeal to young people, 
in turn applied his imagination to adapt- 
ing it to adults. 

It is a fact generally recognized in 
savings-bank circles that it is difficult 
to get people to save money unless they 
are supplied with a definite incentive for 
saving and a definite time is set when 
their saving stint shall be completed. 
This the second accountant did by ap- 
plying the weekly saving plan to the 
universal need of money for buying 
Christmas gifts. Christmas presented a 
definite time, and a Christmas fund pre- 
sented a definite incentive for saving. 
The plan he finally developed was to 
have people deposit a definite, and in- 
creasing, amount each week during the 
year until two weeks before Christmas, 
when a check for the entire amount with 
interest would be returned to each 
depositor. He called this new saving 
system the Christmas Club. Within ten 
years three thousand banks in the 
United States were conducting these 
Christmas Clubs, with a total member- 
ship of more than three million depos- 
itors, and the enormous sum of one 
hundred and ten million dollars on 
deposit. 

The success of this plan represents 
more than the success of an ingenious 
scheme. It is true that the mechanics of 
the plan do appeal to American people; 
their minds seem to like to play up and 
down the scale of increasing weekly pay- 
ments, just as children like to climb up 
and down ladders. But the roots of the 
plan’s success undoubtedly go deeper 
into human nature; they feed on pride, 
the motive that drives people into 
“keeping up” with their neighbors and 
friends in their Christmas expenditures. 
Furthermore, the incorporation of the 
word “club” in the name undoubtedly 
helped to start the movement along the 
right psychological path. A willingness 
to follow a crowd in almost any direction 
is one of the characteristics of human 
nature. To have called the scheme the 
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Christmas saving “plan” would have 
made it an individual affair lacking in 
popular appeal; but by using the term 
“club,” the founder made use of that 
impression of crowd motion without 
which no scheme of this kind could 
hope to enjoy the fullest success. Thus 
imagination, applied with a proper 
appreciation of the psychology of saving, 
developed millions of dollars of new busi- 
ness for the savings banks of America. 
Another instance of imagination ap- 
plied to the Cbristmas-giving problem is 
the merchandise certificate now used by 
so many men’s furnishing stores. Prob- 
ably the man whose imagination first 
told him that a gift certificate would 
appeal to people on account of their lack 
of imagination regarding what to give 
for Christmas and their laziness about 
shopping, had no idea it would develop 
as it has done. Even to-day few persons 
realize to what an extent these certifi- 
cates - in - lieu - of - imagination are 
used. Gift-certificate sales of over a 
thousand dollars to a single customer are 
not uncommon in some of the larger city 
stores, and they sometimes run up into 
five figures. Probably the record sale 
which can be definitely traced to this 
paper-slip idea is one made by a large 
Chicago store. One morning shortly be- 
fore Christmas the head of a large cor- 
poration walked into this store with a 
list of every customer with whom his 
corporation did business, and a long list 
of personal friends, and explained that 
he wanted to send them all gifts of haber- 
dashery, but he did not want the 
“bother” of making selections. In a 
short time he walked out again, leaving 
a check for thirty thousand dollars! The 
average small haberdashery store does 
not sell thirty thousand dollars’ worth 
of stock in an entire year. Yet this store 
completed the sale in a few minutes with 
some little paper slips that represented 
not merely merchandise, but some one’s 
imagination about people and their atti- 
tude toward shopping, 
Mail-order houses have learned that 


often they can almost double the sale of 
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certain types of articles by supplying 
their customers with imagination. The 
experience of a well-known mail-order 
jewelry house in connection with a little 
glass candle lamp forms a good illustra- 
tion. The first season this candle lamp 
was described in the catalogue as a can- 
dle lamp, and priced at $1.50. The next 
season an experiment was tried—the 
price was quoted as, “pair, $3.00; 
singly, $1.50.” There were almost 
as many orders for pairs that sea- 
son as there had been for single candle 
lamps the season before. To carry the 
experiment still farther, attention was 
called in the catalogue the following sea- 
son to the fact that four of these candle 
lamps made a most attractive table 
decoration, and the price was quoted 
thus: “set of 4, $6.00; pair, $3.00; 
singly, $1.50." Observe that no reduc- 
tion was made in the price; yet that sea- 
son there were many orders for sets of 
four, whereas before there had been prac- 
tically no set-of-four orders, and pairs 
still continued to sell almost as heavily 
as the single candle lamps had sold the 
first season. 

Of itself this experiment is of little 
importance, but as illustrating a funda- 
mental principle of marketing it is of 
very great importance because it clearly 
shows the possibilities of raising the unit 
of sale in many lines of merchandise by 
the simple expedient of supplying the 
customer with imagination. Had a pair 
of the candle lamps been illustrated in 
the catalogue originally, instead of a 
single one, it is probable that a majority 
of the orders from the first would have 
been for pairs, for most people’s minds 
readily accept the pictures presented to 
them, since they lack the imagination to 
recreate or rearrange them for them- 
selves. 

When it comes to the uses to which 
a product may be put, we find another 
great field for the application of imagina- 
tion in marketing. It is not uncommon 
for manufacturers to advertise contests 
offering substantial cash prizes for sug- 
gestions for new or unusual uses of their 
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products. Generally there is a double 
purpose behind these contests. One pur- 
pose is to make the masses read about 
the present uses, and thus supply them 
with more comprehensive imagination; 
the other is to discover the two or three— 
or perhaps six or eight—persons in the 
United States who have given the most 
thought to that particular product. It 
may be a woman in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, who has done more kinds of 
cooking in a particular make of fireless 
cooker, or a man in Boston who has de- 
veloped more unusual uses for a leather 
preservative than has anyone else, or a 
stock-room clerk in a Detroit automo- 
bile factory who has discovered that 
glass fruit jars of a certain type make the 
most satisfactory containers for the 
thousand or more small parts that must 
be carried in stock on his shelves. Who- 
ever and wherever these persons are, 
they are worth finding, for frequently 
their imaginations have gone farther 
than the manufacturer’s own. 

Some of the uses developed by these 
prize contests are most interesting. A 
varnish company, for instance, found 
that on the alkaline plains of a certain 
Western state its varnish was used ex- 
tensively for the protection of horses’ 
hoofs from the action of the alkali, while 
in another section of the country it was 
used to coat watermelons to preserve 
them for winter consumption! A com- 
pany making a syrup for use on pan- 
cakes discovered that women were using 
this syrup instead of sugar for sweeten- 
ing drinks and desserts. Since the war 
that-practice has become quite common, 
but at the time it came as a great sur- 
prise to the syrup manufacturer. An- 
other company which makes a prepara- 
tion used for painting over cuts and 
breaks in the skin to protect them while 
they heal, learned that women were us- 
ing a touch of its product on each shoul- 
der to seal the shoulder straps of their 
evening gowns, and thus prevent them 
from slipping. 

An amusing case of imagination ap- 
plied to a product by outsiders was the 
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puzzling experience of a large company 
making, among other things, bright- 
colored celluloid penholders. Quite sud- 
denly there was a noticeable increase in 
the orders for these penholders which 
the sales department was at a loss to 
explain. As the days passed the orders 
grew steadily larger, until the capacity of 
the machines was insufficient to meet the 
demand. But still no explanation was 
forthcoming. Finally the company sent 
out sales scouts to find out where those 
penholders were going. 

Then it all came out; millinery fash- 
ions called for feathers that season, 
feathers with colored quill points stick- 
ing boldly out of the hat crowns. Quill 
points in the brilliant colors of the feath- 
ers were not to be had, but some millin- 
er’s imagination had suggested that col- 
ored celluloid penholders would do very 
well if the cork part intended to be 
gripped by the fingers when writing were 
removed. And so manufacturing millin- 
ers were soon buying these penholders by 
the thousands, stripping them out of 
their cork finger grips, and using them 
to trim hats. It was fortunate for the 
company in question that it investi- 
gated carefully enough to discover this 
before ordering new machines, for the 
millinery fashion changed presently and 
the demand ended as suddenly as it had 
started. 

There is, of course, always a danger of 
applying faulty imagination to the mer- 
chandise one has to market. A case in 
point was the experience of a certain 
paint company which spent a large 
amount of money developing an auto- 
mobile refinishing outfit to be marketed 
to the owners of motor cars, so that they 
could refinish their own cars and thus be 
independent of the paint shop and the 
professional finisher. 

This outfit contained paint for the 
body and hood, auto-top dressing, brass 
polish, brushes, sandpaper, etc. It was 
a fine outfit; the only trouble was that 
people would not buy it. The merchan- 
dise was good, but it had been put to- 
gether with faulty imagination. After an 














unsuccessful attempt to market these 
refinishing outfits, the company came to 
the tardy conclusion that, while many 
car owners would ‘do a bit of retouching 
here and there, few would tackle the 
whole job at once. 

This experience recalls a line written 
by Samuel Johnson on the value of trav- 
eling. “‘The use of traveling,” wrote 
Doctor Johnson, “is to regulate imagi- 
nation by reality.” Substitute “‘experi- 
ence” for “traveling,”’ and the quotation 
is an apt one as applied to marketing. 

Sometimes all three applications of 
imagination are called into play to solve 
some particularly difficult marketing 
problem. One of the most interesting ex- 
amples of such a triple use of imagina- 
tion is the story of a certain company 
dealing largely in two humble commodi- 
ties—pitch and roofing felt. Many years 
ago this company became concerned 
over the fact that its business was so 
largely competitive that roofers would 
quote a low price and then “skin the 
job” by using fewer plies of felt or less 
pitch in order to make their profit, and 
that as a result the company was build- 
ing up very little good-will for its prod- 
ucts. -Furthermore, builders could buy 
roofing felt and pitch from many sources, 
and sales were generally dependent al- 
most entirely on price. For was not 
pitch merely pitch, and roofing felt 
merely roofing felt? For a long time the 
heads of this business struggled with the 
problem. The quickest way to build 
good-will was to advertise, but how 
could pitch and felt, two basic materials, 
be advertised profitably? They might 
have been struggling yet had not one of 
the men who was working on the prob- 
lem come down with malarial fever. A 
doctor gave this man a prescription for 
a certain malaria specific, explaining 
that when Henry M. Stanley went to 
Africa to find Livingstone, the physician 
of the party, Doctor Warburg, had, un- 
der the pressure of necessity, worked out 
this prescription, afterward giving his 
secret to the world. 

“Any doctor can write this prescrip- 
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tion, and any druggist can compound 
it,’ explained the physician. 

During the weeks that followed the 
malaria patient’s imagination began to 
work. “If only a prescription could be 
written for the roofing business,” he 
thought to himself. “If only we could 
prescribe so many layers of felt and so 
many layers of pitch, laid in a certain 
way, and sell roofing materials by pre- 
scription rather than as merely un- 
branded materials!” 

To-day a large percentage of the im- 
portant buildings in all parts of the 
country are roofed according to a pre- 
scription which this man had leading 
architects and engineers of that day 
work out as a result of that spell of 
fever. You can mention the name of 
this prescription to almost any builder 
or roofing contractor in America and he 
will know what you mean and can lay a 
roof accordingly. 

Neither the felt nor the pitch has been 
changed in the slightest, yet, thanks to 
the application of imagination and broad 
advertising, this firm’s brands are now 
probably the largest selling brands in 
the world, with an enormous good-will 
value. In this case imagination was 
applied to the products; they were com- 
bined in a new conception, a finished 
roof. Imagination was also applied to 
people; the fact that the public’s ready 
acceptance of, and faith in, a prescrip- 
tion extends far beyond the bounds of 
medicine was capitalized. Imagination 
was also supplied, in the form of a defi- 
nite roofing prescription for the guidance 
of builders. In the whole field of market- 
ing there is probably no better example 
than this of the marketing power of an 
idea. 

Ideas are the coins of imagination. It 
is with them that one must always buy 
success in marketing, whether one is 
selling merchandise, morals, or maga- 
zines, for, as mentioned previously, buy- 
ing is a mental process and the mind 
buys, not with words or pictures or 
material forms, but always with the idea 
behind these symbols. 
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In connection with the marketing of 
magazines, Edward W. Bok, in his auto- 
biography, brings out the fact that in his 
thirty years as editor of The Ladies 
Home Journal he found that the public 
would respond more quickly to an idea 
than to a big name, and that the most 
pronounced successes, from the stand- 
point of building circulation for the 
magazine, “were those in which the 
idea was the sole and central appeal,” 
such as the simple idea of giving Amer- 
ican women an opportunity to look into 
a hundred homes to see how they were 
furnished. This was simply applying 
imagination about people; and Mr. Bok 
is authority for the statement that the 
idea increased the circulation of the 
magazine by one hundred thousand 
copies. 

Thus may the tremendous power of 
imagination as applied to marketing be 
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exemplified in many and diverse ways. 
The man with marketing imagination, if 
it is based on sound psychology, is al- 
most beyond the reach of competition. 
Others may imitate him, but his imagi- 
nation will carry him on still farther. He 
is in the position of the man Kipling 
writes about: 


They coprtep all they could follow, but they 
couldn’t copy my mind, 

And I left ’em sweating and stealing, a year 
and a half behind. 


One might conceivably “corner” the 
nation’s wheat or the nation’s coal or oil 
or beef or wool, but there is no way to 
“corner” imagination; and an interest- 
ing corollary is that as the prices of other 
commodities drop, the value of imagina- 
tion goes up, for imagination, “regu- 
lated by reality,” is to-day the most 
potent selling aid in the world. 


VOYAGERS 


BY RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL 


\ TIRED old doctor died to-day and a baby boy was born— 
+ A little new soul that was pink and frail and a soul that was gray and worn, 


And—halfway here and halfway there— 


On a white high hill of shining air, 


They met and passed and paused to speak in the flushed and hearty dawn. 


The man looked down at the soft, small thing with wise and weary eyes, 
And the little chap stared back at him with startled, scared surmise: 


And then he shook his downy head— 
“T think I won’t be born,” he said. 


“You are too gray and sad!” He shrank from the pathway down the skies. 


But the tired old doctor roused once more at the battle-cry of birth 
And there was memory in his look of grief and toil and mirth. 

“Go on!” he said. 
It’s hard! Go on! It’s ours, my lad 
He stood and urged him out of sight, down to the waiting earth 
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ARMADAS IN MINIATURE 
BY ROBERT HILLYER 


HERE is an old joke that reappears 
every Christmas, and probably will 
reappear as long as there are Christ- 
mases—I mean the joke about Daddy 
presenting little Johnnie with toys and 
playing all day with them himself, osten- 
sibly with the purpose of showing 
Johnnie how they work. I call it a joke; 
as a matter of fact, it is one of the tragic 
truths. Convention, which has decreed 
that we must eat our soup from the side 
of the spoon, that we must never use a 
knife to cut a refractory lettuce leaf, 
that we must not begin our letters with 
the pronoun “I,” has also decreed that 
we must put our toys away forever at 
soon as we appear in long trousers or 
lengthen our skirts. It is a ruling against 
all nature and gives rise to what our 
lamentable friend Mr. Freud would 
probably call a play complex. In the 
holiday seasons, when the toy-shop win- 
dows are glittering with all sorts of 
splendors, nothing is more pathetic than 
the group of middle-aged and white- 
headed folk who elbow the children 
aside to obtain a glimpse of the railways, 
the dolls, the boats, and all the other 
delights of the world in miniature. The 
sentimentalist remarks, “Poor things, 
they are wishing they had enough money 
to buy that doll for little Annie or that 
pony cart for little Alec.” Bosh! They 
are wishing they had enough courage to 
buy them for themselves and play with 
them brazenly before a whole family of 
amateur alienists! 

During my self-conscious years I 
bowed to convention and sternly put 
. aside my passion for toy boats. I even 
sold that work of art, the sloop Vesta, 


which had sailed many a race, not with- 
out glory, in the Tower Hill Miniature 
Yacht Club of Edgartown. Truth to tell, 
there were a few backslidings; at board- 
ing school I occasionally sent forth a 
paper shallop to brave the tempests of 
Macedonia Creek, but with the first 
sound of approaching schoolmates a 
well-aimed stone put an end to my un- 
fortunate craft. Then for a time I 
fondly believed that I had lost my taste 
for the sport in favor of sailing “real” 
boats. But I was deceiving myself. 

In the spring of my Sophomore year 
at college, one sunny day, my friend 
Stewart and I were sauntering by the 
Charles. We had reached that meadow 
opposite the Stadium where a vigorous 
young birch grove on this bank of the 
river, and the old trees of Mount Auburn 
Cemetery on the other, give a pleasur- 
uble impression of ieeadia, I was 
carrying a notebook at the time, and 
as we lingered by the river to avoid 
plunging into the city again it took on 
a strange significance. So much crisp, 
white paper; so little trouble to tear out 
a sheet and fold it over once! I looked 
about me. No one in sight. Softly I tore 
out a page; deftly I folded it, turning up 
prow and stern; furtively I placed a 
pebble in it for ballast and dropped it 
into the water. The wind caught it at 
once and sent it flying into the middle of 
the stream. For a moment I dared not 
turn to look at my friend. And when I 
did, there he was with a sheet from my 
notebook in his hand, bending it this 
way and that in the effort to reproduce 
my craft. He, too, was a victim of con- 
vention! Frenziedly we fell upon my 
lecture notes; not a sheet was spared. 
We tore and folded until the last bit of 
paper had vanished and my notebook 
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was transformed as by magic into a 
flotilla of boats gleaming and bobbing 
over the water. But alas, we lacked the 
courage of our convictions. One of the 
college crews rounded the bend in the 
river, and we turned our backs to the 
fleet with an air of, “Ah! the children 
must have been making boats here.” 
Then, as we took the path toward home, 
“It is said the poet Shelley was very 
fond of toy boats,” said Stewart, senten- 
tiously. 

Far more incongruous was the great 
naval battle that took place in an un- 
named stream back of the little shell- 
torn town of Erize-la-Petite, in 1917. 
Our ambulance section had been held 
up in this battered place ten miles be- 
hind Verdun, for nearly a fortnight, 
waiting until the midsummer attack 
should be launched over the scarred 
shoulders of Hill 304 and the Mort 
Homme. Time dragged; the heat was 
intense during the day, and the cold 
during the night. The first excitement 
of hearing the bombardment and watch- 
ing the evening displays of rockets and 
colored lights had worn away, leaving 
only an impatient boredom. One sultry 
afternoon I and one of my comrades, 
who has since distinguished himself in 
the world of fiction, strolled down to the 
little brook that engirdles the meadows 
round the village. The air was heavy 
with the drone of bees; the hour was 
serene. Distant detonations of cannon 
were dulled by the thickness of the 
atmosphere, and seemed, by their re- 
iterant rhythm, to be a part of the day’s 
hypnotic peace. 

It is constantly repeated that the 
war stripped men of their  super- 
fluous conventions and revealed them 
to one another for better or for worse. 


However that may be, I remem- 
ber distinctly that there were no 
formal preliminaries to our game. 


Within a few minutes two rival fleets 
had sprung into being on the tranquil 
waters of the brook. Each of us had 
about fifteen sail—ships of the line and 
sloops of war—and two flagships—full- 
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rigged ships, these, with wooden hulls. 
Every craft was elaborately christened, 
but I recall only the names of the two 
fagships—his, the Tiglath-Pileser IV 
(the late Assyrian monarch will pardon 
me if I have misspelled him), and mine, 
the Emperor Heliogabalus. Long and 
bitter was the battle, and the outcome 
tragic. The rules of civilized warfare 
prescribed that the two combatants 
should not overstep a certain line and 
should not employ missiles larger than 
pebbles for the bombardment. Under 
these conditions the right side (my own, 
of course) had won a decisive victory. 
Not only was my aim deadly; my 
enemy’s aim was even deadlier—for his 
own ships. He had sunk four of his own 
fleet when I had succeeded in sinking 
only two, while my fleet sailed on un- 
scathed. With careful accuracy he 
would choose a cruiser of mine as his 
victim, and invariably sink one of his 
own which was hastening to cover. 
Thus belabored by both batteries, my 
enemy’s armada was soon annihilated, 
with the exception of the Tiglath-Pileser 
IV, which, being of wood, was unsink- 
able. 

Such was the glorious victory that 
was transformed into weeping and 
lamentation by an atrocity unknown to 
the Bryce Report. My eight or nine 
surviving cruisers were huddled together 
in an eddy of the brook, enjoying their 
well-earned repose. What madness 
tempted the loathly foe I cannot guess; 
the whole dreadful affair was over be- 
fore I was conscious of what was going 
on. He picked up an enormous flat 
rock, a rock as large as the wheel of an 
automobile, and crashed it down on my 
helpless ships. There was a horrific 
splash; my fleet was no more, except, 
of course, for the Emperor Heliogabalus, 
which was hobnobbing nonchalantly 
with the Tiglath-Pileser IV on the other 
side of the brook. My dignified incrimi- 
nations and his undignified laughter 
were interrupted by the arrival of a 
French fisherman-philosopher, who ar- 
bitrated our quarrel in fisherman-philo- 














sophic style by gathering in both the 
Emperor Heliogabalus and the Tiglath- 
Pileser IV as a present to his wife. That 
evening, when we went to his house for 
a friendly glass of wine, the two flag- 
ships were proudly navigating the man- 
telpiece, where, no doubt, they are to 
this day, strange souvenirs of the war. 
And in my heart of hearts I firmly be- 
lieve that when madame is busy about 
the house, M. le Pecheur steals down to 
the brook and sails them there. 

I have since become so brazen con- 
cerning the delights of miniature arma- 
das that, as you observe, I write about 
them. A succession of proud craft has 
cloven the waters of my pond for the 
last two years. First, there was the ill- 
starred bark Beatrice, which sank in mid- 
ocean; then there was the Tudor ship 

iloriana, then the stanch caravel Super- 
bus, which is still in commission. The 
present flagship is the Grestu Venilidn, a 
full-rigged ship with silken sails. And 
I must not forget the vermilion-lac- 
quered junk Po C’hui, which cruises 
among the ferns of the Stone Fish Lake. 

My last tale concerns the catastrophe 
which befell the Gloriana; and this is 
not so much a tale of the sea as a sad 
sidelight on the weakness of human 
nature. The good ship had become un- 
seaworthy; fierce storms had sprung her 
seams; she had been a victim of con- 
stant attacks on the part of a monstrous 
frog; and, in short, if we left her at her 
anchorage for more than an hour we 
would find her on bottom. The destroyer 
is akin to the creator. My one obsession 
was to devise a spectacular method for 
her destruction. I decided on burning. 
She was lined with paraffin to make her 
watertight; the mere thought of a con- 
flagration was irresistible. Said I to 
my friend the artist, “This afternoon I 
am setting fire to the Gloriana.” 

“Oh no!” said she, vehemently, “you 
mustn’t! Why, she’s a work of art!” 
She hesitated. “Of course, if you are 
determined, do you think a little tur- 
pentine .. ?” 

And that was the end of the Gloriana. 
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She burned gloriously, as a Gloriana 
should, and after her masts had toppled 
into the water she sizzled and sputtered 
for a full half hour, like a great frying 
pan. As soon as her charred figurehead 
tipped upward toward the sun and the 
water rushed over her in hissing whirl- 
pools, we ran indoors to tell Qui about 
it. Our friend professed righteous indig- 
nation. 

“You had no right to do it,” said she. 
“It was an outrage. At least, if you were 
determined, you might have let me know 
about it and waited for me.” 

The Superbus and the Grestu Venilidn 
float placidly at anchor over the grave 
of their murdered comrade. They have 
taken on the mellow appearance of his- 
toric relics and time has insured them 
against destruction. Generally, I claim 
them as mine, simply and courageously. 
Gone are the old self-conscious days. 
But once in a while, if one of the un- 
enlightened strays our way with a 
superciliously curious air, then I remark, 
casually: “Yes, these are my models. 
You see, this one is of the fifteenth 
century and this one of the eighteenth.” 
And by this avowal of serious intent the 
conventions are put at rest. 


NEWSPAPERESE 
BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


EWSPAPERESE is a strange lan- 
guage. I know this because I have 

to write so much of it. It happens to be 
my duty to issue to the daily press the 
glad tidings of what happens at a large 
American institution of learning. If 
these tidings are not written in authentic 
newspaperese they fall heavily into 
editorial wastebaskets or are consigned 
to the mercies of the rewrite man. Hav- 
ing learned that the rewrite man’s trans- 
lation tends to be bold and free, made 
with more zest than accuracy, I have 
been forced to learn the language my- 
self, and nothing is more plain to me 
now than that newspaperese is a thing 
apart from ordinary English and not to 
be confounded with it. 
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The trouble with newspaperese, ex- 
cellently adapted to its purpose as it 
may be, is that it gets into the system. 
Sometimes I have nightmares of myself 
grown gray in the manufacture of news- 
paper dispatches, and unable to write 
anything else. I imagine myself con- 
fronted with the necessity of writing to 
congratulate a friend upon his engage- 
ment, and turning out this sort of thing: 


Dear Jozr,—That marriage is the greatest 
thing in the world, and engagement the next 
thing to it, were the contentions advanced 
to-day by leading members of the younger 
set here, commenting on reports to the effect 
that Joseph H. Merryweather, 33, noted 
man-about-town, and member of many ex- 
clusive clubs, has decided to forsake the 
bachelor set and take the nuptial plunge. 

Yours as ever. 


Probably if I had to write a bread-and- 
butter letter to my hostess after a week- 
end house party, it would be done in 
this strain: 


Denying that the loss of his toothbrush 
was due to anything but carelessness on his 
part, and characterizing as willful and ma- 
licious falsehoods the statements current in 
the local press that he had ieft it behind in 
order that he might have to go back to get 
it and be invited to stay for another week- 
end, Frederick L. Allen, well known in golfing 
circles, arrived here from New Hampshire 
shortly after ten o’clock this morning and 
immediately tackled a mountain of corre- 
spondence which had piled up on his desk 
during his absence. 

Mr. Allen said he had enjoyed himself. 
Questioned upon the condition of crops in 
New Hampshire, he reported that everything 
was growing very fast and thick, especially 
the long grass at the edges of the golf links, a 
matter which he had gone into very thor- 
oughly. 


My letters home from week-ends in 
the country would report the minor mis- 
fortunes of the wardrobe in some such 
form as this: 


Marked pessimism prevails here over the 
situation in men’s wear, which became criti- 
cal this afternoon when three important and 
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experienced buttons gave way in quick suc- 
cession. 

The first button snapped at 4.10, while the 
well-known tennis expert who was wearing 
the garment or garments in question, and 
who is reluctant to have his name appear in 
connection with the disaster, was playing his 
famous volley stroke at the net in the inter- 
ests of self-protection. The second button 
was stricken at 4.18, when the expert made 
a slight miscalculation in playing his re- 
nowned Lawford from the base line and 
put it over right-field fence for three bases. 
The third one is alleged to have succumbed 
at 4.22, as he was trying to dodge one of 
his opponent’s celebrated smashes to the solar 
plexus. 

It is learned from a reliable source that the 
expert subsequently became noticeably less 
speedy about the court and seemed content 
to stay in one place or move at a dignified 
walk. 

While, according to the testimony of eye- 
witnesses prominent in tennis circles, there 
were no surface indications that things were 
not as they should be, those in close touch 
with the situation point to the significant 
statement of a noted dry-goods merchant 
that underwear is coming down this summer 
and will continue to do so until buying is 
resumed. It is alleged that this contention is 
well founded. 

The prediction is made that it will be cool 
to-morrow in the interior, with conditions 
unfavorable for active exercise. 


Even domestic incidents such as my 
attempts to rid the house of mice would 
be rendered in my letters after the stir- 
ring fashion of the press. 


Two fatalities [I would write] marked the 
close of the first night of the house-wide 
mousetrap campaign being waged here 
against rodents. 

Incensed by the willful destruction of pri- 
vate property by the rodents, who during the 
past week invaded the house, tore holes in a 
pair of silk stockings, and depleted the family 
supply of tapioca, members of the household 
yesterday took effective steps to preserve law 
and order. Mousetraps were purchased and 
baited with raisins, and within six hours two 
of the ringleaders, said to be known to their 
intimates as Cecil and Albert, had paid the 
death penalty. 
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The charge is made here that the rodents 
were actuated by radical and Bolshevist doc- 
trines and sought to undermine the very 
foundations of the home. Department of 
Justice officials are said to be keeping a close 
eye upon the situation, and it is declared that 
nothing less than the rights of property are 
at stake. “It was my only pair of silk stock- 
ings,” said the owner of the house to-day. 

The rodents themselves, it is learned, take 
a different view of the matter, asserting that 
the mice caught in the traps were innocent 
of the theft of tapioca and were apprehended 
without even the semblance of a trial. 
“Cecil and Albert have made the supreme 
sacrifice,” one of them is quoted as saying, 
“but we are confident that justice will win 
in the end.” 


After all, there are some purposes for 
which the English of our fathers, un- 
suited as it may be for newspaper use, is 
the only reasonable language to employ. 


CATULLUS CONFESSES 


BY HARRY KEMP 


Passer, delicize mez puellz 
—CAatvULLvs. 


ROM a small boy beside the Appian Way 
I bought my Lesbia a little sparrow; 
Most cruel, on a string he gave it play; 
When up it soared, he drew it back again— 
A ready lesson to a world of men, 
It fluttered to and fro unceasingly, 
Similitude of love’s captivity. ... 


Now it’s a pretty, tiny, impudent thing 

Stretching its leg along a lazy wing, 

And pertly it can hop and sweetly sing, 

Or fight her finger, thrust against its beak, 

Screaming, mock-angry, in small-warrior 
style 

The while she teases it, and laughs the while: 

Till with her laughter and the bird’s shrill 
cries 

The room is filled—for Lesbia is wise 

Where I am foolish, since I cannot borrow 

Ev’n from her love a cure to lighten sorrow. 


And so, from day to day, from week to 
week, 
Lesbia assails her pet: if great Rome fell 
She still would feed it crumbs and deem all 
well, 
Vout. CXLIV.—No. 860.—33 
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- 
Yes, though all ways of time and fate grew 
narrow !— 
For Lesbia is spoiled, and life’s her spar- 
! 
row! 


FREE SPEECH 


FLORENCE GUY WOOLSTON 


Fema ISABEL and Uncle Edward 
are distinguished from the multi- 
tude by their—or, rather, his—unmis- 
takable evidence of a moral purpose 
which pervades the immediate proxim- 
ity like a smoke screen. Aunt Isabel be- 
longs to the generation of women whose 
marriage has been a sort of funeral for 
their minds. She buried her last indi- 
vidual opinion in the early twenties, 
along with a decided musical talent, so, 
of course, they have been a beautifully 
happy couple. 

You know instinctively that they live 
in a gray concrete suburb where every- 
body has a rubber plant or a Boston fern 
in the parlor window. Even the pre- 
cisely shaven lawn suggests a rectitude 
which makes you want to scatter papers, 
or even peanut shells, upon it. As [ 
approached the house I instinctively 
straightened my hat and smoothed my 
collar. Snow was piled as carefully along 
the front walk as if it wouldn’t melt to- 
morrow. Yet, strangely enough, ice lay 
thick on the step, and the window shades, 
usually at decorous half mast, were at 
odd lengths. Before I rang the bell I 
knew that something was wrong. 

Aunt Isabel came to the door herself. 
She was obviously perturbed. Instead 
of her usual silk afternoon dress she 
wore a bungalow apron, topped by a 
sweater; her ordinarily neatly booted 
feet were in carpet slippers, her pompa- 
dour transformation was rakishly awry. 
Seeing that it was only one of the family, 
she sighed with relief. 

“T should have died if it had been a 
caller. I can stand the book agents— 
but callers!” 

““Where’s Katy?” I asked, without 
formalities. Katy was not like other 
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maids. She had stood the family for ten 
years. 

Aunt Isabel gave me a piteous look 
as she led the way to the library. “‘She’s 
gone. I don’t know whether Edward 
dismissed her or whether she dismissed 
herself.”” 

“Gone!” I echoed, as I sank into the 
library davenport, prepared for the 
worst. In dealing with Katy’s demands 
I knew that Aunt Isabel had gracefully 
weathered such questions as wages, 
hours, days off, the use of the telephone, 
and the little matter of when, what, and 
how food should be prepared. 

Aunt Isabel sat down tentatively, as 
if waiting for the bell. 

“What is it?” I demanded. 

“My dear, it’s your uncle’s princi- 
ples.” She sighed as she continued: “I 
don’t know what I’m going to do. His 
principles are becoming so inconvenient, 
particularly in the home. You know 
what a jewel Katy was. She hadn’t a 
single fault unless it was going to those 
Irish meetings—and refusing to serve 
English muffins. I told her to keep her 
green flag in her bedroom and say noth- 
ing. You know your uncle’s principles 
on the Irish question.” 

I nodded. 

“Last Monday, at breakfast Edward 
read something about the Irish confer- 
ence in London, and he began to talk 
excitedly about the riots and the shoot- 
ing and the way the Irish are acting over 
here. He called that man De Valera 
an awful name, and he said it just as 
Katy brought in the toast. She almost 
broke the plate in setting it down, and 
she answered Edward back. It was per- 
fectly dreadful. They shouted at each 
other. I couldn’t stop either of them. 
In the end, Edward told Katy to pack 
her trunk, but she was so busy giving 
notice that she didn’t even hear him.” 
Aunt Isabel wiped away a tear. “Ed- 
ward has no idea what it’s like to do 
your own work out here. I was the only 
one in this street who had a staying 
maid.” 


“Uncle will be sorry he set his princi- 
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ples, above Katy’s cooking,” I affirmed, 
with conviction, remembering Aunt Isa- 
bel’s previous attempts. “Why couldn’t 
he let the Irish question alone and think 
of you?” I rose to take off my coat. 

“Better keep it on, my dear. It’s 
cold here. The furnace fire is out. We 
haven’t had one since Jimmy left.” 

This was another shock. Jimmy, the 
perfect colored servitor, was a neighbor- 
hood institution. ‘He wasn’t a Sinn- 
Feiner, was he?” 

“No. Not exactly. But he was get- 
ting very strong about the rights of the 
colored people. The day Edward was so 
worked up about Katy, Jimmy came in 
with a petition about lynching. You 
know your uncle’s principles about the 
negro question, brought up as he was in 
the South. He told Jimmy he wouldn’t 
sign any papers. He said if the man was 
lynched he probably deserved it. I 
never would have believed that Jimmy 
had such a temper. He was always so 
quiet and gentlemanly. He talked to 
Edward just as Katy did, and he gave 
notice, too. Edward didn’t mind at all. 
He said he’d rather take care of the 
furnace himself than have a colored agi- 
tator around. But, you see, he doesn’t 
understand the furnace very well, and 
when he tried to shake it down, he broke 
something or other. Then, he wouldn’t 
have the regular plumber; he says the 
man’s a Bolshevik, going to all kinds of 
meetings. So we’re waiting for a plumber 
from New York. I’m afraid the water 
pipes are beginning to freeze, because I 
can’t seem to run the water in the 
kitchen.” 

Aunt Isabel put a log in the fireplace. 
“I don’t know what we’re coming to. 
It seems as if the war had changed 
everything, and a whole lot of trouble is 
just talk, too. Edward used to be able 
to stand it if people didn’t agree with 
his principles, but now he goes right up 
in the air at the first word of difference. 
He gets so excited it really isn’t safe to 
oppose him.” 

“If all the husbands in the neighbor- 
hood are as confirmed in their views as 
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Uncle Edward, housekeeping must be 
easy,” I remarked, somewhat grimly. 
* And social life must be pleasant, too.” 

“There isn’t much social life any 
more. The Men’s Club at the church 
had to disband. We had a speaker from 
town and he talked on Taxes, Prices, and 
Naval Armaments. They had questions 
afterward, and what they called a forum. 
It was simply terrible. I don’t know 
what the world is coming to. You know, 
old Mr. Jenkins is a single-taxer—really 
very mild, though, in his ideas—and Mr. 
Bruce is a kind of a pacifist. They would 
have been all right but that young Miss 
Perkins got them both going. She calls 
herself an efficiency expert, but Edward 
says she’s a socialist. He says the wom- 
en’s colleges are all hotbeds of agitation. 
Anyway, Mr. Evans—you know he gives 
more to the church fund than anyone 
else—and your uncle were the only two 
who seemed to have real conservative 
ideas. They all talked loud and argued 
and argued. In the end, your uncle re- 
signed as-president of the club, and Mr. 
Evans said that if the club did not come 
out at once for the increase of naval 
armaments so that this country could 
whip any two others single-handed, he 
would withdraw his support from the 
church.” 

Aunt Isabel leaned forward. “I wish 
to goodness that men could knit. We 
haven’t had a bit of trouble in the 
Women’s Alliance. When we disagree 
with the speaker we just knit. You can 
always count stitches or purl or some- 
thing until it blows over. But men nowa- 
days all seem to be so pig-headed. Why, 
they even talked about having the min- 
ister resign because he said something 
they didn’t like about Japan. It doesn’t 
seem to make much difference what it is. 
One side wants to get at everybody who 
has views on the other side.” 

Aunt Isabel, usually such a placid 
body, seemed certainly to be laboring 
under some intense emotion. Her voice 
quavered and there was a sob in her 
voice. I felt sure there was more to 
come. 
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“There’s something else on your 
mind,” I insisted. “It isn’t just Katy 
and politics and the cold. Can’t you 
tell me?” 

She hesitated a moment. Then the 
tears came as she rocked back and forth. 
“It’s Phoebe.” 

Phoebe, my cousin, was of the modern 
school, you might say. She wasn’t really 
much different from most of the young 
things who were graduated with her 
from college. They all had what were to 
Uncle Edward and Aunt Isabel out- 
rageous ideas. They talked about get- 
ting jobs, and labor, and woman suf- 
frage. They even spoke familiarly of 
socialism and some of them were deep in 
Freud. But since Phoebe was their child, 
they tried to make the best of her views. 
She lived in a settlement house in New 
York and did not go home often, which 
was merciful. 

“Tt’s all my fault,” sobbed Aunt Isa- 
bel. “I bought a book—Saint’s Progress, 
a most misleading title. I always 
thought that Mr. Galsworthy was a 
moral writer; they have lectures about 
him at the Friday Reading Club. When 
I found what the book was like I kept 
it in my big work basket under the 
mending. Edward wanted the scissors 
and he found it. He sat up nearly all 
night reading it, and he got more and 
more excited. He didn’t agree with a 
word of it. You know, Galsworthy 
seems to take religion rather lightly. 
Some of his characters say rather blas- 
phemous things. But that wasn’t the 
worst—”’ 

“T’ve read it. Of course Uncle Ed- 
ward would hate it. But who asked him 
to read it?” 

“Nobody. He just wanted to see why 
it was hidden in my basket, I suppose. 
Anyway, he put it right in the furnace. 
We had a fire then. I was real sorry not 
to know how it came out. He simply 
couldn’t get over having such a story in 
the house. When Phoebe came out on 
Sunday, he began talking about it. And 
Phoebe said she liked the book, although 
I was tapping her foot under the table to 
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keep her quiet. I have warned her so 
often never te say what she thinks be- 
fore her father. I tell her to try to agree 
with him—it pleases him so, but if she 
can’t agree, to keep still. Anyway, they 
got into an argument about the book. 
I don’t remember what they said. One 
thing led to another, the way it does, 
you know. Finally, Phoebe said—” 
Aunt Isabel gave a little shudder. She 
seemed half afraid to continue; then she 
plunged in bravely. “Phoebe said that 
the girl in Saint’s Progress did just the 
right thing to have a war baby; that 
some day people would praise a woman 
who was brave like that—and—and— 
she said she would do the same thing 
under the circumstances.”” Aunt Isabel 
sighed. “Of course she didn’t mean it. 
She was just showing off to her father. 
She wants him to think she has advanced 
ideas. Edward took it in earnest. He 
never seems to take anything as it really 
is. He acted positively wild. I have 
never seen him so excited. Phoebe 
seemed actually to enjoy it. She went 
right on., But when he said he would 
not have a daughter with such ideas, 
and acted as if he would put her right out 
of the house, she left the table. She 
went back to town right away. And we 
had such a lovely dessert, too.” 

“It’s the silliest thing I ever heard. 
They both ought to be spanked. Ard 
you, poor dear, between them you are 
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all worn out. I’m going to put you to 
bed and stay and get dinner.” 

Aunt Isabel looked at me in wild 
alarm. “Oh no! You mustn’t. I mean 
I don’t think you’d better. You know 
your principles aren’t like his. He’ll be 
very tired and excitable to-night. He 
can't get a stenographer to suit him. 
He simply won’t have a Jewish or a 
Catholic girl, and there don’t seem to be 
any others. I wouldn’t have you get 
into an argument with him for any- 
thing.” 

“Don’t worry. I won’t start anything. 
I'll let him tell me what he believes on 
every subject and I won’t answer back.” 
I put my arms around the trembling 
form. “I understand him, dear. What 
you call his principles is just one princi- 
ple—free speech for Uncle Edward—the 
prohibition of every opinion but his own.” 

“That’s it,” assented Aunt Isabel. 
“Everything is all mght if he has his say 
and you don’t express any views that 
are different. I'd love to have you stay 
if you think you can manage it. Don’t 
look as if you disagreed. Just keep on 
changing the subject—that is, if he'll 
let you. Anything to keep the peace.” 

I started toward the kitchen and 


Aunt Isabel went upstairs to her room. 
As she went I heard her repeating, nerv- 
ously : 

“Be sure to agree with him. No mat- 
ter what he says, agree.” 
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BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


HE people who think this is a new 
era consider that it began with the 
outbreak of the war in 1914, so now we 
are starting in on its second seven-year 
period. And this being the first of the 
new year, and the armament conference 
sitting in hopes of medicating the world, 
we may properly notice what state the 
world is in, and what sort of medication 
it needs. 

Of course, its great trouble is the war. 
It is languishing from the effects of that; 
from the immense destruction of wealth 
it caused, the hatreds it left behind, and 
the disorganization of the machinery of 
human life. We all understand that, but 
not so well what arethespecific evils of the 
existing condition and how to cure them. 

The Editor of the Edinburgh Review 
landed in New York the other day and 
talked to the reporters who met him, and 
said there were too many people in the 
world, and that its population must be 
diminished, and that he was going to 
confer with some learned people here 
about the prospect of improving our 
condition by diffusing information about 
birth control. A good many people 
think that this information is very neces- 
sary, and a good many others object 
very much to diffusing it. 

Are there too many people in the 
world? Somebody lately wrote in a 
magazine how machinery had enor- 
mously increased the productive power 
of men. So it has, and it keeps on 
increasing it more and more all the time. 
We know what happens to the industrial 
nations when their production increases 
and their population keeps pace with it. 
Then, in order to support their increased 
population they have to find new mar- 


kets for the commodities they make. 
Doing that, they compete with other in- 
dustrial nations, and there come about 
the races for markets and for control of 
raw materials, which heretofore have 
been apt to lead to war, and which did 
as much as anything to bring on the war 
the effects of which we are trying to 
handle. The idea that with fewer people 
there would not be so much production, 
and more room in the world, and enough 
raw materials for everybody, is simple 
enough, but it is not a progressive 
opinion. Neither is it certainly sound. 
For with much fewer people in the 
world than now, wars, though less de- 
structive than modern wars, were even 
more frequent. The world has always 
had wars and has always had troubles, 
and civilization has always had diffi- 
culty in making progress, and the vastly 
increased population of the world does 
not seem to have made much difference 
in that respect except to produce the de- 
structionandthetroublesona larger scale. 

There is another idea—to let popula- 
tion go its own gait, neither stimulating 
its increase, nor making any special 
effort to retard it, but trying to provide 
that it shall take care of itself, and find 
life interesting and worth while, and 
fulfill in a satisfactory measure whatever 
tasks men have on earth. War for ages 
past has been a great means of reducing 
excess of population. It is still efficient 
in that business, and no war was ever 
more efficient than our last one, but it 
cannot be trusted with the job. It has 
come to be too good at it, so that people 
are afraid that the next war, if we have 
one, will destroy so many people that 
civilization will collapse. 
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And yet a great many thoughtful 
people are very loath to part with war. 
A naval officer writes that the notion 
that the last war has been fought is the 
grimmest piece of silliness in history. 
They are loath to part with it, not be- 
cause they like it, but because they can- 
not imagine a condition of human life in 
which war from time to time would not 
become necessary. 

Another lot of people think it extraor- 
dinary that the human race does not 
improve more. The naval officer just 
quoted says, “ Wallace was right in say- 
ing that human nature had not essen- 
tially changed since the building of the 
pyramids.”’ Yes, he was right so far as 
most of us can see, but the conditions of 
life have changed enormously, because, 
though human nature changes very 
slowly, knowledge accumulates very 
fast, and man is a creature of the kind 
that accumulates knowledge, so that the 
son goes on where the father left off. 
The idea of breeding a better race of 
men, which is dear to the heart of the 
biologists, has something in it, to be 
sure, because there are races of men 
that are a good deal better than other 
races. But when anyone points out how 
successfully animals may be improved 
by breeding and how hopelessly hap- 
hazard all human breeding is, he comes 
up against the great difference between 
men and animals. For the most impor- 
tant factor in a man is the spiritual fac- 
tor, while in animals it is less important. 
A man’s spiritual inheritance may be 
such as to overcome his physical, and 
even his mental, shortcomings, and make 
a valuable man out of what seemed to 
be inferior materials. The most useful 
people in the world are apt to be de- 
scendants of spiritual-minded people— 
aspiring souls that struggled upward and 
gave themselves to serve their fellows— 
missionaries, ministers, pious mothers, 
school-teachers, and all that consecrated 
sort, whereas the descent from physical 
perfection and money and power is apt 
in the long run to be disappointing. It 
is the self-denying, neighbor-loving peo- 
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ple whose children inherit the earth, not 
the acquisitive and self-seeking and self- 
indulgent. In animal breeding there is 
nothing like that to consider. You do 
look for courage in race horses and dogs, 
so there is a spiritual quality of a sort 
in the animals, but the breeders’ eyes 
seldom see it. The main thing they 
breed for is physical quality. 


The biologists won’t save the world 
by breeding a better race, though some- 
thing may be done toward preventing 
generation by criminals and imbeciles, 
and probably the birth-control people 
won’t succeed in keeping down popula- 
tion to a safe level, so it is better to con- 
sider how to handle the people as they 
are and in such numbers as now exist, 
and in greater ones. To people with the 
necessary amount of imagination that 
problem presents no theoretical diffi- 
culties. Henry Ford, for example, 
laughs at it. Producing all the things 
that people need will be a small task, he 
says, when they are educated to it. 
England, he thinks, could easily furnish 
all its food and have a surplus. So in the 
same strain, a chemist said: “There is 
plenty for everybody to do; there al- 
ways will be plenty. Knowledge is only 
just scratched a little. What is known 
is only the beginning of what there is to 
know.” 

The chemists have a great volume of 
achievement to back any opinions they 
put out, and more coming to which 
there is no limit in sight. One hears 
them with respect and meditates on 
what they say. So also with Henry 
Ford. He is a genius whose works give 
ample evidence of the practical effi- 
ciency of his mind. He seems never to 
lose sight of life. In all the tumult of 
his productions, activities, and plans, he 
seems to remember that man’s errand 
here on earth is not primarily to con- 
struct or diffuse, but to live, and that 
production is not an end in itself, but 
important as an aid to better living for 
the mass of the people. That attitude 
in him is sane and constant, and when 
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he talks about vast economies in produc- 
tion and distribution, one listens to him 
with respect and can see the point. He 
reiterates testimony that we get from 
many other sources—our own minds 
among them—that the talent, the 
knowledge, the labor, and the materials 
to make this world a comfortable abode 
for everyone in it and millions more, 
are already available and constantly in- 
creasing, and that the present job is to 
contrive that the people in the world shall 
permit and help one another to use them. 
But how are the people of the world to 
be brought to that permissive and help- 
ful state of mind? That is the great 
problem—a problem especially of the 
armament conference that is considering 
it at this writing. At.present the peo- 
ple are neither helpful nor permissive. 
Observers in Europe tell us that that 
continent is full of hatreds. That the 
nations, some more than others, but all 
more or less, are full of jealousies, suspi- 
cion, dislikes and fears of one another. 
There is not peace in Europe yet. There 
are some open wars there, much discon- 
tent, great bodies of men under arms. 
The anxiety of the nations is not so 
much how they may contrive to help 
one another, as how they may hold their 
own and prevent the neighbor nations 
from getting the start of them. 
Meanwhile the European world seems 
to be in a bad way. H. G. Wells is an 
observer of human life that everyone 
knows and that million of readers read 
gladly. They read the more gladly be- 
cause he is a good writer, but besides 
that, he is a very interesting thinker and 
makes his readers think. They either 
agree with what he says or they dispute 
it. In either case they are interested, 
and he does them good and helps the 
situation. The first of his articles on 
the conference might have been headed 
SOS. It is like the wireless call for 
aid to a sinking ship. “The catastrophe 
of 1914,” he says, “‘is still going on. It 
does not end; it increases and spreads. 
In the economic breakdown is a real 
decay that spreads and spreads.” He 
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comes to New York and wonders at its 
apparent buoyancy and abundance. It 
seems to him possessed of inexhaustible 
vitality. “But, after all,” he says, “it 
is the European door of America and 
draws its superabundant and astounding 
life from a trade whose roots are dying.” 
New York, he says, like London, is going 
on by accumulated inertia, and its posi- 
tion seems to him the most perilous of 
any city, except perhaps London. He 
says trade is dying, and it is dying; and 
inspecting and wondering at New York, 
he imagines that within a very few years 
“the same chill wind of economic disas- 
ter that has wrecked Petersburg and 
brought death to Vienna and Warsaw 
may be rusting and tarnishing all this 
glittering vitality.” 

“That is important and to the point. 
Life could still be supported on this con- 
tinent, and cities would stand and pros- 
per if all Europe were swallowed up. 
There is a coastwise trade that runs into 
New York, a trade with other continents 
besides Europe, and maybe Mr. Wells 
overestimates the possibility that New 
York may be scrapped. But undoubt- 
edly if the trade with Europe cannot be 
maintained there will be empty, or partly 
empty, office buildings in the neighbor- 
hood of Wall Street, and rents will drop, 
and some of the glitter will go out of 
Fifth Avenue, and the present schools 
will suffice for the children that are here, 
and there won’t be need of more sub- 
ways. Mr. Wells’s picture may be some- 
what overdrawn, but it is a timely pic- 
ture. What he is after is to bring home 
to the minds of the people not merely 
that their ship is in peril, but that it is 
sinking, and that in order to save it 
there must be united action of all the 
important nations, and a new attitude 
of the human mind. In the conference 
he sees a chance to bring those neces- 
saries into being and does his best to 
arouse people to make tlie most of it. 


Henry Ford would not repine unduly 
if New York developed cold extremities. 
He does not approve of great cities. His 
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ideal world is not a world of towering 
office buildings, but one of farm tractors 
and country life. He works all the time 
to get industry back from the cities to 
the rural districts. He wants people to 
live in places that are fit to live in. He 
wants to distribute the factories instead 
of concentrating them. He wants raw 
materials manufactured where they 
grow, thereby accomplishing great econ- 
omies in transportation. He would not 
have Iowa hogs sent to Chicago to be 
transmuted into pork, but would have 
the transmutation accomplished in Iowa. 
He talks about the return of the grist 
mills. In old times every neighborhood 
had a flour mill. Not more than two 
generations ago it was the habit of 
farmers to carry their grain to the mill 
to have it ground. That practice still 
obtains in some degree, but most of the 
grain goes to the great milling cities that 
have improved machinery; but Henry 
Ford says there are improvements in 
milling machinery now that make it pos- 
sible for little mills to produce the same 
flour that the big ones do. 

New York is not very popular in these 
States. The West generally thinks of it 
as a cormorant. It might decay con- 
siderably and few tears be shed outside 
of its immediate neighborhood unless the 
vauses of that damage also produced 
hardship in the rest of the country, as 
undoubtedly they would. But New York 
is very much in sight and as an object 
lesson of the consequences of what is 
happening to all the world, she may be 
worth watching. For there is only one 
subject now that is worth attention— 
the condition of the world and how to 
improve it. Everything else is trifling in 
Literature, small politics, 


comparison, 
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crime and sport, the movies, the stage, 
poetry, art and fiction, the divorce ac- 
tivity, the stock market, are mere pass- 
ing details which will take care of them- 
selves for better or worse and no 
great matter either way, but this mat- 
ter of the world, of the nations, of 
foreign trade, of the decay of Europe, is 
vital. It is what we ought to think of 
the last thing at night and especially the 
first thing in the morning. But it is 
a hard subject whereof, as Mr. Wells 
said in his opening letter, we think with 
reluctance, and dismiss from our minds 
with alacrity. That is the condition 
that he finds in himself and knows that 
it is in everybody else. The best hope 
for the conference is in a change from 
that attitude of mind; in a diffusion 
throughout this country and the world 
generally of such a sense of impending 
danger that the great mass of people, 
whose vital interests, whose very lives, 
are threatened, will wake up and begin to 
project their minds toward Washington. 

The conference is the servant of the 
people of the world. Its mind, its 
brains, its knowledge are to be used for 
them. Somehow the will of the world 
must be conveyed to it, and before that 
can happen that will must be aroused. 
For the people of the world have no 
definite will at present about details. 
They want peace, they want help, they 
want order, food, shelter, and clothes. 
They want leaders who can show them 
how to get these things. They need 
such leaders. Most of all they need new 
thoughts—a new condition of mind in 
which their real business in this life on 
earth shall be made manifest to them 
and the path disclosed by which they 
may get to do it. 





BARNABY’S 


FOX HUNT 


BY CAMBRAY BROWN 


HESHIRE COUNTY, reputed to have 
been a favorite haunt of prehistoric 
monsters in the Mesozoic age, bears a differ- 
ent aspect in this day and generation. The 
increasing wealth of the metropolis radiating 
outward in an ever-widening zone has given 
a bland and tailored aspect to the country, 
dotting it with stone mansions and country 
clubs and smooth, green golf courses, and 
effacing the last vestiges of wild life. Such 
fossils of the reptilian age as have come to 
light have been churned into macadam for 
the excellent motoring roads, and a zoélog- 
ical survey of the county to-day would 
amount to little more than a social register of 
Chows and Pekinese. 

Hence, when the wired chicken run in the 
rear of Barnaby’s place was raided on three 
consecutive nights in the course of a week, 
and on each occasion some pedigreed fowl 
was found to be missing, the announcement 
that these were the depredations of a fox 
was greeted with marked incredulity. 

“You must be crazy,” said Plimpton. 
“Fox! Fiddlesticks!” 

Barnaby retorted by inviting the skeptical 
Plimpton to inspect the chicken run where 
the scattered feathers and vulpine footprints 
were still in evidence. 

It was indubitably a fox, and a live fox in 
Cheshire County was provocative of wonder 
and comment, which deepened into execra- 
tion and complaint when the chicken yards 
of some of Barnaby’s neighbors were simi- 
larly visited. 

One or two impromptu but passionate 
attempts to waylay the fox and put an end 
te his predatory career failed ignominiously. 
He seemed to grow more defiant in his 
depredations, and more cunning in his 
adroit and deft avoidance of all traps and 
stratagems contrived for his undoing. That 
he was something of a connoisseur in poultry 
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was farther emphasized by the fact that one 
night be carried off Barnaby’s prized, blue- 
beribboned Royalton cock. 

Barnaby was indignant. The loss of his 
pet rooster lay heavily upon him, distracting 
his attention from the morning paper on 
the train going in to the city the next morn- 
ing. At the office he was gloomily abstracted 
over his work, and at luncheon time, in a 
corner of the crowded and expensive grill of 
the Paladin Club, be confided bis woe to 
Smythe. 

Now Smythe, who did not live in the coun- 
try, but in an apartment on Riverside Drive, 
had in due time, like most of his fellow towns- 
men, been visited by sneak thieves. To Bar- 
naby’s loss, therefore, he was only scantily 
sympathetic. 

“‘At any rate, where you live,” he pointed 
out, “you don’t have to worry about your 
wife’s jewels or the family silver. Besides,” 
he added, tersely, ““why be so upset over a 
mere chicken?” 

Barnaby did not deign to reply. Smythe 
knew a good deal about porphyry copper 
ores, but absolutely nothing about prize 
poultry. 

Being of a practical turn of mind, however, 
Smythe went on to demand, “Why don’t 
you get a trap?” 

“Trap!” Barnaby regarded pityingly this 
infantile suggestion of the city dweller un- 
tutored in the ways of the wild. “‘Not that 
fox.” 

“Well, then,” 


said Smythe, undaunted, 
“why not go out and get the brute yourself— 
hammer and tongs—you know, vi et armis?” 

“You're cordially invited to come out and 


try,” replied Barnaby, scornfully, ‘ 
week-end you like.” 

“Thanks. I’ve a good mind to accept,” 
said Smythe, and then, presently, as if in 
afterthought, he suggested: “‘Why not make 


“any 
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a party of it and organize a fox hunt? . 
Eh, Major?” 

A portly, rosy-faced, rather cheerful gen- 
tleman had taken a seat at the table while 
the other two were talking, and was now un- 
folding his napkin. Major Peddleton, who 
had once been master of a hunt somewhere in 
Maryland, looked up with interest. “Why 
not, Barnaby? We might have a bit of real 
sport.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Barnaby, 
rather eagerly. “‘Of course, if it would be 
feasible—”’ 

“You could get Plimpton and Burnett; 
they’d love nothing better,” said Smythe; 
“‘and Major Peddleton here knows more 
about hunting than any other man in the 
state.” 

““We’d need horse; and dogs—”’ 

“Dogs!” exclaimed Major Peddleton, in a 
shocked voice. ‘Hounds, sir! hounds!” 

“‘Hounds,” repeated Barnaby, meekly. 

“Well, I think I could arrange that. The 
Hazelhurst’s not very far away, and I’m an 
honorary member of that. I’m sure I could 
borrow a few couples over a week-end.” 

“By Jove! Then let’s do it!” said Barnaby, 
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with rising enthusiasm. ‘“‘We’ll make it a 
week-end party at my place. Major, you'll 
take command, of course—” 

“Hello! What's the big idea?” 

The three looked up, rather guiltily, at a 
large, florid, well-turned-out and wholly 
serene young man who had come up and 
now hung over the luncheon table, beaming 
upon them with the bland air of one who is 
particularly welcome, which, as a matter of 
fact, he was not. The Major and Smythe 
scowled at him and then at each other; but 
Barnaby, who was too weakly good-natured 
to find anybody on earth a bore, spoke up 
promptly: 

**Hello, Coombes! 
yet?” 

““No,” said Coombes. 
lunch. Dieting for excess weight. 
sit down a bit.” 

“Thanks—do,” said the Major, sarcasti- 
cally. 

Coombes filched a chair from a near-by 
table and wedged himself in between Smythe 
and the Major. 

“Say, what’s all this about a fox hunt?” 
he immediately demanded. 


Had lunch 


Sit down. 


“T’'m cutting out 


But I'll 


wD: ad 
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IT WAS INDUBITABLY A FOX 





“HELLO! 


Smythe coughed warningly. Coombes had 
a genius for inserting himself where he 
was not wanted. He was blundering and 
boresome and, in a well-meaning but singu- 
larly effective way, tiresome to listen to and 
extremely difficult to get rid of. And it 
would be like the indulgent Barnaby, of 
course, to ask him to join the proposed week- 
end party—if, indeed, Coombes did not in- 
vite himself first. 

“Talking about fox hunting,” Coombes 
rattled on, cheerfully, ““I’'ve got a couple of 
shotguns you can have.” 

“*Shotguns!” exclaimed the Major. “‘Shot- 
guns—!” 

“Or rifles, if they’d be better,” said 
Coombes, helpfully. The idea of fox hunting 
captivated him; it was so much more un- 
usual than golf or motoring somewhere for 
dinner. And he was always ready to help 
out a good chap like Barnaby, who was 
visibly upset by the loss of his pet rooster. 

The Major merely snorted. Here, obvi- 
ously, was a man who had never ridden to 
hounds and had only the haziest sort of 
notion of what a hunt should be. Shotguns! 
But it was increasingly obvious also that, 
while Coombes knew nothing about hunting, 





WHAT'S THE BIG IDEA?” 


he assumed that he was going to learn some- 


thing immediately. He took it for granted 
that he was included among Barnaby’s 
guests for the week-end. 

“Can you sit a horse?’ asked Smythe, 
with sudden inspiration, thinking to floor 
the self-invited guest. 

“Oh, certainly!” replied Coombes, 
brightly. “At least, I think so. I'll try any- 
thing once, anyway.” 

“That will make eight mounts, then,” cal- 
culated Barnaby. And after that there 
seemed no help for it. 

But on the following Saturday afternoon, 
immediately after luncheon, Barnaby could 
only muster seven. Major Peddleton, in 
mahogany tops and a trim, businesslike salt- 
and-pepper riding frock, was there. Smythe, 
Burnett, and Plimpton, in various degrees of 
impromptu hunting kit, had turned up on 
time and were inspecting the contents of a 
large silver cocktail shaker. Harrison and 
Croker were out excitedly studying fresh and 
visible signs of the fox’s latest lapse from 
grace—only the night before he had massa- 
cred four extremely expensive Minorcas and 
made his way to freedom across Barnaby’s 
pet flower beds with a practiced and destruc- 
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tive contempt for such things. But, as usual, 
Coombes had failed to appear on time. The 
minutes dragged. 

“Now what on earth is keeping him?” 
fretted Barnaby, who was revengefully eager 
to make a start as soon as possible. It was 
a crisp, clear afternoon, and the hunt prom- 
ised a delightful change from eternal rounds 
of golf and motoring. Besides, the rape of 
four thoroughbred Minorcas in one night 
cried for speedy vengeance. 

Barnaby paced the floor and looked out of 
his dining-room window for the eighth time 
to see if the laggard Coombes was yet in 
evidence. He saw, instead, the horses, still 
blanketed, being led up and down the neat 
gravel driveway of his place by their gaitered 
grooms, and six couples of hounds, : wise, 
straying, intent, huddled things with feath- 
ery tails and clean pied markings, sniffing 
the crisp October air under the vigilant eye 
of a whip. 

“Confound it, Barnaby!” said the Major. 
“That tripled idiot Coombes was never on 
time in his life. What can have happened to 
him?” 

“Happened to him!” snorted Plimpton. 
“What hasn’t happened to him!” 

Barnaby looked at his watch. ‘“‘Still—” 
He glanced at his friends, perplexedly. 

*“Fiddlesticks!” snapped the Major. 
“That’s Coombes all over—better late than 
ever.” 

“Er—could we start a permanent sort of 
hunt up here?”’ asked Plimpton, filling in the 
pause, during which everybody stared out of 
the window at the drive. “Say we couldn’t 
bag the beastly fox to-day, we could hunt 
him until we did.” 

“*Now, that’s an idea,” said Smythe. 

“It is,” said Barnaby, gazing doubtfully 
at his trespassed flower beds. “But just now 
I’m for making a start. But where on earth 
is Coombes?” 

The Major glared in mock resignation at 
the ceiling. ““Oh, he ought to be here any 
day, now.” 

‘Perhaps we'd better—”’ began Barnaby, 
hesitatingly, looking once more at his 
watch. After all, dusk closes in early these 
autumn days. Perhaps we'd better start 
without him.” 

To this proposal of the host everyone 
agreed with tremendous alacrity. 

“By all means let’s be going,” the Major 
exhorted. 

But at that moment a servant entered the 
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room with a telephone message. ‘Mr. 
Coombes says he took the wrong train, but 
is coming right over from Clearbrook by 
motor.” 

““Good God!” fumed the Major. It meant 
at least another half hour’s delay. 

Meanwhile they discussed the business of 
that afternoon’s hunting. It was agreed that 
the woods at the edge of Farmer Holt’s farm 
ought to be drawn first—it was manifestly 
the place to look for a fox. Then, if they 
drew blank, they could cross the stretch of 
pasturage there and “cast.” 

** We'll becertain to find him sooner or later, 
and that’s a comfort,” said the Major. “The 
brute’s about here, by all accounts.” And 
he restlessly paced the floor while the others 
watched him during interminable leaden 
minutes. 

And at last Coombes arrived, breathless, 
radiant, and greatly excited. He hurried 
into the room with the air of one laden with 
a mission of vast importance. 

“Look here. Has anybody got any 
money?” he asked. “I’ve come away without 
my pocketbook.” 

Barnaby fumbled in his pockets. . . 

“Great work to pick up that motor,” ex- 
plained Coombes, genially. “‘Hope I haven’t 
kept you fellows waiting.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the Major, des- 
perately. 

Barnaby held out a ten-dollar bill. 

“That enough?” 

“Oh, plenty! But wait—just see what I’ve 
got for you fellows!” 

Coombes disappeared and the Major 
looked at his watch. ‘‘We’ll just have time 
for at least one good check, anyway,” he 
remarked. “If this blithering idiot—” 

“Oh, quite!” exclaimed Plimpton. 

“Well, let’s make a start,” said the Major. 
“Even Coombes is ready—now.” 

But as he spoke, that cheerful individual 
bustled back into the room, carrying a 
bulky affair wrapped up in stained news- 
papers. 

“Here, see what’s happened!” he cried, 
gayly. “Had a rare stroke of luck coming 
over from Clearbrook. Ran the beggar down 
myself—or, rather, the car did. Caught him 
streaking it across the road!” 

And with that, and with the grandest pos- 
sible air, he displayed aloft the remnants of 
a large dog fox, mutilated but unmistakable. 

““How’s that?”’ he declared, triumphantly. 
“There’s your fox—dead as Queen Anne.” 





““THERE’S YOUR FOX—DEAD AS QUEEN ANNE” 


There ensued a ghastly silence. And then 
the Major, with an exasperated grunt, walked 
deliberately out of the room. Barnaby and 
Plimpton looked at each other in a sickly sort 


of way. Smythe, glimpsing the waiting 
hounds and horses outside, swore discretely 
under his breath at the ruination of the 
day’s sport. 


“‘He’s yours, of course, Barnaby,” said the 
ecstatic Coombes in a burst of generosity. 
“You can have him stuffed.’ 

Barnaby shrugged his shoulders. “Thanks, 
no. To the victor belong the spoils.” And 
then, turning to the others, “I say, you fel- 
lows, do you suppose it’s too late to get ina 
round of golf?” 





Mitigating Circumstances 
DARKY and his brown sweetheart, fol- 
4% lowed by three pickaninnies, applied to 
the clerk of a Southern courthouse for a 
license to wed. 

The clerk eyed the assemblage doubtfully. 
*“Whose children are these?” he asked. 

“Dey our’n,” was the ready response from 
the man. 

The clerk was scandalized, being new at 
his post. “‘ You ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves, waiting to get married till you have a 
family half groown—” 

““Jedge, you'll have to excuse dat,” in- 
terrupted the “bride,” sweetly. “De roads 
out our way is so bad!” 


Getting Her Hand In 
[NX New Hampshire they tell a story of a 
very parsimonious man whose wife had 
always experienced great difficulty in induc- 
ing him to part with any change. 

One day she followed him to the door and 
quietly asked: 

“Henry, can’t you let me have ten dol- 
lars? I want to—” 

“There you go again!” exclaimed Henry. 
“Tt’s always money, money, money! When 
I am dead you will probably have tc beg for 
it.” 

“Well,” said the wife, “I shall be a whole 
lot better off than some poor women who 
have never had any practice.” 
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Due Warning 
"THE boy was playing in front of a neigh- 
bor’s house when Mrs. Smith said to 

him: 

“Bertie, your mother is calling you.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I know it,” he replied, but 
with no sign of any intention to depart. “I 
don’t think, though, she wants me very 
badly.” 

“But she has called you six or seven times 
already.” 
“Yeu, 
called me 


ma’am, I know; but she hasn’t 
‘Albert’ yet.” 





Signs of Splendor 
N a Richmond household a colored woman 
by the name of Clarissa comes in occa- 
sionally to help by the day. She had been 
clearing the dinner table one day after a 
plentiful repast, which, among other delica- 
cies, included a huge watermelon, and as she 
passed through the doorway, carrying in 
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each hand a well-filled can of the glistening 
melon rind, she rolled her eyes at the lady 
of the house and asked: 

**’Secuse me, Mis’ Alice, but would yo’-all 
mind ef I carried home one of dem cans?” 

“No, Clarissa,” was the reply, “‘but what 
on earth do you want with it? You don’t 
keep pigs or chickens, do you?” 

““Lawd, no, Mis’ Alice, I don’t keep no 
animals. What I wants to do is jest to make 
dem neighbors of mine jealous. Dey don’t 
never have sich garbage as dis a-settin’ out- 
side dere front steps!” 





Compensation 
OMMY had a toothache and his mother 
tried to calm him preparatory to the 
necessary visit to the dentist. 

“Now, Tommy,” she pleaded, “you will 
be a brave boy, won’t you, and have it out? 
It won’t hurt much and the horrid ache will 
be gone.” 

Tommy, however, continued to 
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howl his protests. Then Harry, 
his senior by one year, came to his 
mother’s aid. 

“Aw, come on and have it out!” 
he urged. “‘ What's the matter with 
you, anyway? Don’t you know it 
ll be one less to brush?” 





A Zodlogical Mystery 


ISS BARKINSON, being a 

practical teacher, taught nat- 

ural history from everyday illustra- 
tions and comparisons. 

“Consider the case of the bear,” 
she said on one occasion. “Observe 
its fur.” 

Now the pupils had no bear, but 
they had a picture of one, and they 
observed that. 

“Its fur,” the teacher continued, 
“*is the bear’s overcoat, the same as 
your big coats are your overcoats.” 

“But,” objected one of the chil- 
dren, “he can’t take it off, as we 
can ours.” 

“Quite true,” she assented; “‘the 
bear cannot take off its overcoat, 








Erue.: “What's Grannie so mad about?” 
Mivprep: 


it on Grannie.” 


“Oh, Mother's been swiping my cigarettes 
and when I accused her of it, she blamed 


but why?” 

Every pupil thought hard, and 
finally one of them suggested: 

“T think it’s because nobody but 
God knows where the buttons are.” 

















Nina: “Tom, isn’t that the same suit you wore last year?” 
Tom: “Yes, and it’s the same suit you asked me last year if it wasn’t the same suit I 


had the year before” 





Applied Psychology 
Rota the photographer and the mother 
had failed to make the restless little four- 
year-old sit still long enough to have her 
picture taken. Finally the photographer 
suggested that “the little darling’ might be 
quiet if her mother would leave the room for 
a few minutes. During her absence the pic- 
ture was successfully taken. On the way 
home the mother asked: 
‘What did the nice man say to make 
mother’s little darling sit still?” 
“He thed, ‘You thit thtill, you little 
newthuns, or I'll knock your block off,’ tho I 
that thtill,” she explained. 


Local Pride 

A THEATRICAL company which carried 
its own orchestra was playing in a small 
town of the Middle West, and as the theater 
in that town had an orchestra of its own, the 

two orchestras “doubled up.” 
At one point in the first performance a 
terrible discord was heard and the manager 


noticed that the local musicians were playing 
at least half a tone lower than the key main- 
tained by the company’s orchestra. 

““What’s the matter?’ whispered the 
manager to the local orchestra’s leader. 
“Your men are playing half a tone lower than 
the others.” 

“They are,” said the leader, “and let me 
tell you that’s the only way we can let the 
audience know that we have two orchestras.” 


History’s Slow Advance 
T the breakfast table Mary called her 
mother’s attention to a hole in one of 
the napkins. 

“Yes,” acknowledged her mother, “we 
do need new table linen. I have bought none 
since before the war.” 

Instantly the face of Odessa, the colored 
maid from Alabama, became a study in 
astonishment. She eyed her mistress a mo- 
ment thus. Then comprehension dawned 
and her face relaxed. 

“Oh!” she said, “you mean d’ last wah!” 








TELEPHONE Operator: “Number, please” 





Proup Fatuer (absentmindedly): “Two ma’am, finest pair of twins you ever saw” 





A Help to the Barber 
A. CHICAGO barber indulged in a pro- 
pensity for relating weird stories while 
serving his customers. 

““Why,” some one asked him, “do you 
persist in telling these blood-curdling yarns 
while you cut a man’s hair?” 

“Well,” explained the barber, “you see, 
when I tell scary stories to my customers 
their hair stands on end, and it makes it 
very much easier for me to cut it.” 


“ 


A Vegetable Mystery 
QE of Edison’s famous one hundred 
questions propounded failed to stump a 
small girl in Hollywood, California. «When 
asked, “What is an artichoke?” she promptly 
answered: 
“It looks like a pine cone; you dip it in 
butter and scrape it with your teeth.” 


A Wise Precaution 
N Irishman who was signing articles on 
board a ship began to write his name 
with his right hand, then, changing the pen 
to his left hand, finished it. 
“‘So you can write with either hand, Pat?” 
asked the officer. 


“Yis, sor,” replied Pat. “‘Whin I was a 
boy me father (rist his soul!) always said to 
me,‘ Pat, learn to cut yer finger nails wid your 
left hand, for some day ye might lose your 
right.’”’ 


A Considerate Musician 
oa AD,” asked Stuyvesant, “will you 
please buy me a drum for Christmas?”’ 
“But, Stuyvesant,” protested Dad, “you 
would disturb me very much if I did.” 
“Oh no, dad,”’ the child hastened to ex- 
plain. “I'll drum only when you are asleep.” 


A Hydra-headed Criminal 
CHICAGO lawyer tells of a man who 
was wanted by the police and had been 

photographed in five different positions, the 
picture being sent to the chief of police, 
among others, of a small town in Colorado 
where it was thought likely the fugitive was 
in hiding. After the lapse of a few days the 
following reply reached headquarters: 


Dear Srr,—I duly received the photographs of 
the five miscreants whose capture is desired. 
have arrested four of them and the fifth is under 
surveillance and will be secured shortly. 
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John Burroughs’s name calls up so many 
happy memories among our readers that we 
may assume he was known and loved by all. 
The story of his boyhood, written by the 
great naturalist for his son, began in the 
January number, and will be continued 
through the March issue. Clinton Scol- 
lard is one of the best-known American 
poets, with more than a score of published 
volumes of verse to his credit. Alexander 
Porterfield is a young writer whose delight- 
fully amusing stories have appeared in re- 
cent numbers of the Magazine. 


Arthur Bullard, a leading authority on 
foreign affairs, writes from Washington 
his article pertinent to the problems of 
the Limitation of Armaments Conference. 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer is a poet 
and writer whose books form a link be- 
tween old and new New York. Frances 
Little (Fannie Caldwell Macaulay), author 
of The Lady of the Decoration, was rein- 
troduced to our readers in the December 
number. Fleta Campbell Springer stands 
in the first rank of American short-story 
writers, and is the author also of one 
novel, Gregg. Mary Brent Whiteside, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, is a contributor of verse to 
this and other periodicals, 


Arnold Bennett, the English novelist of 
the FiveTowns, is less well known as a writer 
on travel, though his Your United States, 
which appeared originally in Harpsr’s 
MaGazinBg, will be remembered as a notable 
achievement in this direction. Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney is an English writer whose stories 
are always welcomed by the Magazine. 
Anne Goodwin Winslow (Mrs. E. E. 
Winslow) of Governor’s Island, New York, 
is rapidly becoming familiar as a poet to 
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readers of the best magazines. Charles P. 
Steinmetz of the General Electric Company 
writes, as few can do, with authority on the 
interrelation of electricity and civilization. 
Other articles from his pen will appear in 
early issues of the Magazine. Louise Mor- 
gan Sill, the author of several books of 
poems, was born in the Hawaiian Islands, 
and now lives in Paris. 


“Donald Corley is a New York architect. 
His first Harper story, “The Daimyo’s 
Bowl,” appeared in the Magazine in 1919. 
Carol Haynes, a new contributor to our 
columns, sends this verse from Newport, 
Rhode Island. Robert R. Updegraff will 
be remembered as the author of “* Prophets 
and Pattern Followers,” which dealt with 
a different angle of his present subject—the 
value of imagination to the business man. 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell lives in California. 
She is the author of several novels, and 
much short fiction and verse. 


Robert Hillyer, well known as one of the 
younger generation of American poets, whose 
verses have appeared in the Magazine, now 
sends us a bit of autobiographical prose. 
Frederick L. Allen is the secretary to the 
Corporation of Harvard University. Harry 
Kemp, the author of several books of poems, 
lives in New York City. Florence Guy 
Woolston is a frequent contributor to the 
pages of this Magazine and the New Repub- 
lic. Cambray Brown appears for the second 
time in the Editor’s Drawer, his first story, 
“The Time Clock of the Taj Mahal,” having 
been published in February, 1921. 
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We certainly have no intention of disput- 
ing the belief that fame is worth while, or 
that it is impossible to have too many friends. 
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We want to keep all the old ones we have and 
to make as many new ones as we can. But, 
we must confess, that sometimes a pseudo- 
friend can cause a little disturbance—as in 
following instance. A few days ago one of 
the best-known writers in Boston, whose 
name is familiar to all readers of the Maga- 
zine, sent us the following query, “‘Have 
you on your staff—or in any capacity at 
Harper’s—a Mr. Thomas?” And when we 
answered in the negative, we waited for the 
explanation, which soon followed. 


It’s “one on me.” Over a week ago a man called 
“from Harper’s Maaazine,” name Thomas, 
cousin of Miss Edith M. Thomas, simple direct 
manner, talking about Mrs. Freeman, ete. I 
wasn’t at home, but a friend staying with me saw 
him, primarily to see if she could make some 
appointment for me to see him, knowing I should 
be “‘so sorry to miss anybody from Harper’s!” 

He, with appropriate frankness and bluff em- 
barrassment, explains his difficulty, connected with 
meeting a brother and automobile, etc. (I’ve for- 
gotten the yarn and I don’t want to stir up my 
sorrowing friend) and he wants to borrow a little 
money to get him and his wife to New York. So 
he blithely borrows $15, and “will send a check 
at once,” and, in his gratitude, wants to entertain 
my friend in New York. So far as I can find out 
he was a true artist. Yes, it’s one on me— or rather 
fifteen on me. Ought 1 to warn downy authors 
through the League Bulletin or something? . . . 

I think the real point of the story is the magic 
of the name of Harper’s. My friend is no softie. 
She would have been hard as nails to a dying 
Bolshevik or a Sinn Feiner singing the woes of 
Erin, or a million headless Armenians. But 
Harper's! Another matter entirely. 


Of course, we always regret losing a sub- 
scriber, whatever the reason, but there are 
some persons who have such a gift when part- 
ing from the Magazine that it takes all the 
sting out of our regret as is the case with 
the writer of the following letter which 
comes to us from Connecticut. We have 
not lost a friend and at some future time 
we know we shall welcome her back. 


I shall have to tell you not to continue sending 
Harper’s Macaztne. I shall buy it from time to 
time and see it in the public library, but as times 
are now I, like many others, have to save every 


quarter I can. My doctor claims every cent I can 
get just at present. I can’t tell you how much 
Harper’s has meant to me. My mother was a 
writer and sold things to such magazines as 
Century and Youth's Companion, and I was 
brought up in a refined and book-loving atmos- 
phere. 

Just when I was getting ready for college my 
mother died, leaving four of us, and so since I was 
16 I have only had what education I could get 
by myself. When I say that Harprr’s has been 
as near to me as a mother’s guidance, in educa- 
tional matters, I mean it from the bottom of my 
heart. 

I can read with joy ““The Mind in the Mak- 
ing,” every one of the travel stories, and Mrs. 
Cornelia Parker’s articles I am delighted with. She 
has done just what I would like to myself, but 
has stuck to it with more pluck than most people 
would. She certainly knows what “work with 
joy” means. 

I thank Harper’s for a good many things, but 
for the present shall have to content myself with 
borrowed copies and when there is one I want to 
keep I will buy it. 


2, 2, - 
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The occupant of the Editor’s Easy Chair 
has no one but himself to blame—if he were 
the kind of person who would blame anyone 
—that his mail bag grows increasingly 
heavy, for, as one of Mr. Martin’s corre- 
spondents from Minnesota writes, “I see you 
have invited discussion and I will give you 
some of my thoughts along the line.” Re- 
ferring to his paper in the October Easy 
Chair on the spread of Christianity, she con- 
tinues: 


Your correspondent must surely be very igno- 
rant concerning the great and ever-increasing in- 
fluence of Christianity throughout the world. 
Many of the men at the head of affairs in what 
were once Heathen Nations received their training 
in Mission schools. The great work of Medical 
Missions among nations, heretofore without help 
for their physical ills, coupled with religious teach- 
ing is one cf the wonders of this century. 

The Churches will always be faulty, composed 
as they are of faulty people, yet they are the hope 
of the world. I think the criticism that “They 
serve mainly at present as a powerful influence 
which the wealthy use to keep in subjection the 
peor and simple-minded” is as unjust as it is 
untrue. The great majority of the wealthy church 
members are the large givers to every good cause. 
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The work of Christian missions has enlarged 
the opportunities for commerce between nations, 
and this has added immeasurably to the wealth of 
this nation. Last winter I spent in Arkansas with 
a daughter, and while there became acquainted 
with the Christian Observer, published in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, for which I wrote a paper on the 
“Benefits Derived from Foreign Missions,” in 
which I tried to show how Christian missions had 
been the means of enriching our museums, libraries 
—adding to our geographical knowledge, etc., etc. 
But I must not long dwell on this phase of our 
topic. You ask, “Is there more or less concern for 
immortality in 1921 than in 1904? I answer yes, 
more decidedly. 

The tremendous impetus that has been given to 
all branches of Christian work proves this. Never 
before in the history of the world has money been 
poured forth so freely for all kinds of religious 
work. Where in other than Christian countries, 
have the huge sums been given to stem the awful 
tide of starvation and misery? 

There is one other article in this October number 
I would like to refer to—viz., What a woman of 
40 thinks of men. 
are many exceptions. 


Like all generalizations, there 
I am a widow, past 40 
when my husband left me, but I do not agree 
with the writer who says—‘‘necessarily he is not 
a lover any more.” Yesterday I saw a dear old 
man wending his way to his farm about a mile 
from town, where he and his wife, now dead, had 
lived many years, and had brought up their 
children. They were always lovers, and he was 
never a conceited man. Many more such instances 
I could give where men give their wives not only 
love but great deference. My husband died before 
the times of automobiles. I recall how he would 
put his arm around me when we were out driving, 
just as lovingly as when we were young lovers. 

I am very glad that from this article of yours in 
the October number I can think of you as a Chris- 
tian believer, one with a strong hope of immor- 
tality. May you be a powerful influence for good 
in the high position in which you are placed. 
Don’t take trouble and time to reply to this letter. 
I will not expect it. 


Basil King. whose novel, The Empty Sack, 
was published a few weeks ago, writes also 
an appreciation of the Easy Chair: 


A line from this far land—almost on another 
planet—to express the hope that Martin’s Easy 
Chair article in the September number may be 
published as a little brochure which we can ail 
buy and distribute among our friends. It contains 


the wisest words on our present distress that I 
have read anywhere. 

The September number is one of the most 
brilliant—in my humble judgment—you have ever 
brought out. In addition to Martin’s article I 
specially liked Julian Street’s story—a_ really 
original theme—* Brothers,” and Walter Prichard 
Eaton’s “Woodland Notes.” 


A certain international quality in “‘The 
Poppies of Wu Fong’’—which appeared in 
the November MaGazinE—has been com- 
mented upon in several directions. The fol- 
lowing letter from Washington was received 
by its author a few days ago: 


This place is all a-buzz now with the Far East 
and everything connected with it. And, inciden- 
tally, some time ago your story in the November 
Harper’s came into the discussion. 

I was lunching here at the Club with a friend 
who had been in the American consular and diplo- 
matic service in the Far East, mostly in China, 
for fourteen years. He was telling me of what he 
had noted of the spirit of China, and spoke of the 
potent influence which the sense of the beautiful— 
the love of flowers, for example—has in molding 
the thoughts and actions of the Chinese. I asked 
him whether or not he had happened to have read 
the poppies story in Harper’s. He had not, but 
became so much interested, when I outlined it to 
him, that he decided to lay international politics 
aside—he is attached to the American delegation to 
the Washington Conference—long enough to read 
the story. I left him in the Club reading room 
with the November Harperr’s in his hands. 

When I met him later on, his first question was, 
“Look here. 
Hartman, has been in China?”—‘* Why?”—‘Oh, 
he’s caught the spirit of the thing marvelously.” 


Do you know whether that writer, 


Now have you—I mean, been to China? 

But, whether you have or not, I know that I, 
personally, have read your story with intense in- 
terest and rare pleasure, and, judging by his 
remarks, so has my friend, the diplomat. 

& & & 

From far-off Morocco came to us the fol- 
lowing cr, for help. Though we have no 
way of knowing, we think it likely that copies 
of the Magazine containing the Moroccan 
articles by Wilbur Daniel Steele may have 


been the immediate impetus of this appeal- 
We have sent a copy of the letter to the State 
Department, calling attention to the condi- 
tions described by Mr. Fairfax. 
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May one, who is in the “living hell’ of the 
Moroccan Hills, appeal to your many readers 
through your splendid magazine for a few neces- 
sary comforts. 

Advancing day by day farther into the interior 
away from civilization, shut off from any city or 
towns, we, a few Americans, are hard pushed to 
keep ourselves fit. Everything we had has been 
stolen by the Spichs (Spaniards), standing only in 
the clothes we wear, and that’s not much, we are 
regular guys. Lousy, rotten in the body, minus 
coat, socks, hair months growth (no razors issued 
Clothes 


torn to shreds, through marching through prickly 


in the army), we look regular brigands. 


cactus, legs swollen through same, we ask your 
sympathy in appealing to you for the following 
things: 

5 jerseys, woolen, 

5 pairs gloves, woolen, 

5 pairs puttees, khaki, 

10 shirts with pockets, khaki, 

5 pairs socks. 

We will, if we get back to Spain, refund you for 
all these things, but it will not be for a year or 
two, as we never go to any city till we get leave, 
and God knows when that may be. 

The Spanish authorities have cheated us whole- 
sale, the stipulated terms have been absolutely 
ignored, so much so that the 25 Englishmen have 
(or rather are), set the English Government on the 
Spicks authorities and there is hell to pay now. 

I will not tell you now all the horrors of this 
place, or the treatment we undergo. All this in a 
few weeks will be in the English papers, but when 
you do read the account I am sure you will feel 
extremely sorry that any American should be 
treated as we are, and I wish to say sincerely and 
in all truth that the British representative from 
the British Embassy who was sent to interview 
the English here by the Rt. Hon. Lloyd George, I 
say the representative wept tears of agony. Yes, 
without shame, that man, who no doubt generally 
has a heart of iron, wept like a child. We are now 
going to petition Washington. 

The chaps here ask me to expose these things, 
as the winter season is now on, and the cold at 
night is intensely cold. 

They will be very grateful to you and your 
readers for your sympathy. Of course this letter 
is being written under difficulties, so I must ask 
for your consideration in this respect. 

The boys ask me also to suggest if there is such 
a thing as butter and jam knocking around New 
York. There is none here, naturally. 

Sir, I feel sure you will extend your fullest con- 
sideration and sympathy to your fellow citizen 
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out here now undergoing hell with these hell-do,-s 
here. 

There are lots of us who are simply. near rags 
now compared to what we were, but we will have 
a chance to better our condition with the comforts 
we ask you for. 

We await them most anxiously. 

I am sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
A. S. Farrrax. 


On behalf of my chums. 
Artuur S. Farrrax, 
2nd Bandera, 
4th Compania, 
Spanish Foreign Legion, 
Segangan, 
Melilla, 


Morocco. 


Srr,—Herewith please find inclosed list of things 
desired : 
jerseys, woolen, 
gloves, pairs, 
puttees, 
10 shirts with pockets, 
socks, pairs, 
5 razors, 
Cigarettes, butter and jam if possible. 
A. S. Farrrax. 
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The anonymous author of “‘What a 


Woman of Forty Thinks About Men” has 
certainly stirred up a lot of discussion. The 
writer—also anonymous—of the following 
letter claims to throw new light on the 
original paper and the reply to it. 


Dear Sir,—The cat is out of the bag. 

In connection with my article which appeared 
in your December issue, “What a Man of Fifty 
Thinks About Women,” my wife called me up at 
the office yesterday and informed me that she had 
read it—recognized me under my deep-laid plan 
to give expression to my ideas without revealing 
my identity. 

The intuition of women is something marvelous 
—beyond the comprehension of mortal man. 

As we are both writing folks I “passed the buck” 
by reminding her that, even if the truth is stranger 
than fiction, there was some satisfaction in having 
made so good a publication as yours and that I 
would share with her the rewards of my perfidy 
on a fifty-fifty basis. 

Whether or not this was inducement enough I 
don’t know, but she replied, “‘ Well, Seth, while I 
know it is all true—knew it all the time anyway— 
I guess it’s all right. No, I’m not a bit mad.” 

All’s well that ends well and we shall be able to 
do just a little more Christmas shopping as a 
result of this adventure. 





